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1. IntTRODUCTION 


This article, like its predecessor “On the Transmission of 
Ch‘ing Documents,” ? is designed to aid American students of 
modern Chinese history. As every such student realizes to his 
discomfort, the available Chinese documents* present several 
problems that are not presented to an equal degree by western 
documents. The problem of dating memorials has been attacked 
in the article mentioned above. Many more difficult questions 
await the coming generation. In general we lack knowledge of the 
administrative institutions of the Manchu dynasty which pro- 
duced the documents now available. Like observers for centuries 
past, we are obliged to accept the utterances of the Emperor 
without clearly knowing who drafted them or how they were 
approved. It is obvious that our appraisal of imperial policy must 
wait upon our understanding of how it was made. As one step 
in this direction, the present study attacks the problem of the 
procedure followed by the central administration in dealing with 
the documents presented to it. 

It need hardly be remarked that we are here concerned with 


1 We are indebted to Prof. K. N. Biccerstarr of Cornell University for assistance in 
the preparation of section 5 of this paper. 


? HJAS 4, 12-46. 
8 The chief published collections of Ch‘ing documents, which should be available in 


all Chinese libraries, are listed alphabetically by romanization in section 4 below, 
including abbreviated titles by which reference hereafter is made. 
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a very complex administrative system, the accumulation of cen- 
turies, parts of which were certainly in decay before 1900 but all 
of which continued formally in existence until after that time. 
The structure of this administrative system is on the whole faith- 
fully portrayed in the Institutes or Collected Statutes of the 
Ching (Ta-ch‘ing hui-tien Ki# 3) ,* from which we know the 
composition and duties of the central administrative organs,—the 
Grand Secretariat (Nei Ko) and Grand Council (Chiin Chi 
Ch‘u) ,°“—and of the other offices at the capital. On the other 
hand, the actual functioning of these bodies, in close relation one 
to another, has been relatively little studied,’ attention having 
been devoted thus far chiefly to the identification of the volumi- 
nous archives’ which they left behind. 


“Editions of the Ta-ch‘ing hui-tien are cited below by the reigns in which they 
appeared, viz: K‘ang-hsi hui-tien (pub. 1690), Yung-chéng hui-tien (preface 1732), 
Chien-lung hui-tien and Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien tsé-li (both completed 1764), Chia-ch‘ing 
hui-tien and Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li (both completed 1818), Kuang-hsii hui-tien 
and Kuang-hsii hui-tien shih-li (both pub. 1899). 

These editions differ markedly in their treatment of some subjects. In general the 
K‘ang-hsi and Yung-chéng editions are similar in content, the Ch‘ien-lung edition differs 
greatly from its predecessors, and the Chia-ch‘ing and Kuang-hsii editions are largely 
the same. Thus the various editions provide extensive material for the study of the 
evolution of the Ch‘ing administration. We have taken the Chia-ch‘ing edition (1818) 
as a basis; that of 1899 is modelled upon it. 

* Translations of official titles follow H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hacexstrom, Present 
Day Political Organization of China, Shanghai 1912, cited as Brunnert. It is un- 
fortunate that this comprehensive manual includes so many ephemeral titles created 
during the reforms that preceded the revolution of 1911-12. W. F. Mayers, The Chinese 
Government, Shanghai 1897, revised by G. M. H. Piayrarr, cited as Mayers, is briefer 
but often more accurate for the nineteenth century. 

® Hsteu Pao-chao iy ES HE. The Government of China 1644-1911, Balt. 1925, 68-87, 
summarizes parts of the Kuang-hsii hui-tien pertinent to this paper and contains much 
valuable data. Its usefulness as a reference work is seriously marred by the lack of an 
index; romanizations and footnote references are often imperfect in form. To Dr. 
Hsten’s credit it should be remembered that this was a pioneer work compiled before 
the publication of the Ch‘ing-shih kao and most of the documentary collections. 

™Much has been written during the last decade on Ch‘ing archives, but often 
without reference to the subject of procedure. The more valuable articles include the 
following, cited below by author: 

Cuana Té-tsé BEGSYE, Chiin-chi-ch'u chi chi tang-an PREM RAE (The 
Grand Council and its Documents) , Wén-hsien lun-ts‘ung 54 hit ea (Collected Articles 
from the Historical Records Office), Palace Museum, Peiping, Oct. 1936, part 2, 57-84. 
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When taken together, the Collected Statutes and the archives 
give us an opportunity to study the progress of memorials and 
other documents as they passed through a succession of offices at 
the capital on their way to and from the imperial presence. On 
these routine journeys their progress was marked by the creation 
of other records in the form of duplicate copies, summaries, or 
entries in official registers, each of which was called by a special 
name. Moreover the various original and duplicate memorials, 
depending on their nature and on the Emperor’s action in regard 
to them, became differentiated and deposited accordingly, under 
different classifications. When other types of correspondence and 


Cuao Chi‘iian-ch‘éng HIRT, Pei-ching ta-hsiieh so-tsang tang-an ti fén-hsi ALHEK 
2B iy eS SEAT SPAT (Archives in the National Peking University) , Chung-kuo chin- 
tai ching-chi-shih yen-chiu chi-k‘an Ff BQ UL {CEE HE BH FEAF (Studies in Modern 
Economic History of China) 2 no. 2, May 1934 (Special Issue on Archives of Ming 
and Tsing Governments, cited below as Ching-chi-shih yen-chiu) 222-254. 

Fana Su-shéng Ay PEAE, Ch'ing-tai tang-an fén-lei wén-t'i ttt RAS isi pas 
(Problems in the Classification of Documents of the Ch‘ing Dynasty), Wén-hsien lun- 
ts‘ung 27-48. 

Hst (1) Hst Chung-shu rp aF. Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian li-shih yii-yen yen-chiu- 
so so-tsang tang-an ti fén-hsi Fh FE Ge EE ES AE Br a Bat EY PH 
(Archives in the Institute of Philology and History, Academia Sinica) , Ching-chi-shih 
yen-chiu, 169-221. 

Hs (2): Hsit Chung-shu #tP 4f, Nei-ko tang-an chih yu-lai chi ch‘i chéng-li POR 
RE 5 7 tH BK CEB (The Origin and Reconditioning of the Archives of the 
Grand Secretariat) , Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao 1, 1-14. 

Hst (3): Hst Chung-shu, Tsai-shu nei-ko ta-k‘u tang-an chih yu-lai chi ch‘i chéng-li 
ik (Further Remarks on the Origin and Reconditioning of the Archives of the 
Great Storehouse of the Grand Secretariat), CY YY 38. 537-576, Peiping, 1934. 
Korster, Hermann Késter (sic), The Palace Museum of Peking, Monumenta serica 
2.167-190 (1936-7) . 

Swan Shih-k‘uei FR-f-fE}, Ch‘ing-tai t'i-pén chih-tu k'ao f(A HIE We (The 
System of T‘i-pén of the Ch‘ing Dynasty), Wén-hsien lun-ts‘ung, part 2, 177-189. 
Suan Shih-yiian (1) Hi--JC, Ch‘ing-tai tang-an shih-ming fa-fan ttt te RIG 
%& FL (An Introduction to the Terminology of Documents of the Ch‘ing Dynasty), 
Wén-hsien lun-ts‘ung, part 2, 147-154. 

Suan Shih-yiian (2), Ku-kung po-wu-yiian wén-hsien-kuan so-tsang tang-an ti fén-hsi 
Hoc eT Plc SC RR BT acs EB PAT (Archives in the Library of the Palace 
Museum), Ching-chi-shih yen-chiu, 270-280. 

Tine Chih-ch‘éng $279, Tan chiin-chi-ch‘u #8 HERE (A Lecture on the Chiin 
Chi Ch‘u), SHNP 2, no. 4, 193-198. 
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accounts are added, it is not surprising to find that the archives of 
an important body like the Grand Council are classified under one 
hundred and fifty-five different headings. A similar situation 
might be created if the British documents in the Public Record 
Office were sub-divided and classified according to whether they 
had been seen by the sovereign or not, whether they had been 
taken to a cabinet meeting or not, and so on, each category bear- 
ing a different name. 

Thus the categories of classification in the archives mirror quite 
closely the steps in procedure followed in the actual conduct of 
administration. In short, to understand how decisions were taken 
one must understand the types of documents made in the process; 
the two problems cannot be divided. Therefore we present below 
in section 5 a catalogue of the chief types of documents; while in 
the pages that precede an attempt is made to summarize the 
administrative procedure in the Grand Secretariat and Grand 
Council. The activity of the Hanlin Academy (Han Lin Yiian 
MKC, also called the National Academy, or College of Litera- 
ture), and of some other bodies which dealt with ceremonial 
rather than political matters, is touched upon only indirectly. 

For the reader’s guidance it may be noted that in form the 
administrative initiative usually rested with the Emperor’s minis- 
ters rather than with the Emperor. Business of all kinds, great or 
small, was first brought up in a memorial to the Emperor; imperial 
action then followed. There were memorials of different types, 
and various forms that the imperial action might take regarding 
them. The most common of the latter were (1) a simple Endorse- 
ment (p‘i dt), (2) a Rescript (chih ©), usually somewhat more 
lengthy,—both of which were written on the original memorial,— 
and (3) an Edict (yii a), which was an independent document. 
(Our choice of English equivalents for these and other terms is 
explained in section 5 below, term by term.) These imperial 
declarations were considered important not only because they set 
in motion the wheels of state but also, and to a greater degree, 
because they partook of the sanctity of the imperial person. Just 
as all references to the Emperor or to things associated with him 
must be elevated (t‘ai-t‘ou #98) from one to three characters 
above the ordinary text of a document, so all statements emanat- 
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ing from him received extraordinary and reverent attention. This , 
attitude, combined with the fact that the Emperor usually ruled 

as well as reigned, provides a chief point of contrast with western 

administrative procedure. Thus a Chinese Edict often corre- 

sponds roughly to western Instructions, but it would hardly be 

correct to say that it was a mere equivalent. 


2. PROCEDURE IN THE GRAND SECRETARIAT (NEI Ko) 


In brief, the Grand Secretariat was an institution inherited 
from the Ming and was the highest administrative body of the 
empire until the creation of the Grand Council in 1729.5 After that 
date and throughout the nineteenth century the Grand Secretariat 
continued to function, but only as a body of secondary importance 
dealing with routine matters.’ It became unimportant as a policy- 


® For the date 1729, see note 39 below. 

° Yeu Féng-mao HEAL, Nei-ko hsiao-chih PQPA RK (A Brief Sketch of the 
Grand Secretariat), pub. 1765, describes the various sub-offices of the Secretariat, 
which were housed in a group of buildings inside the front gate of the Palace in the 
south-eastern section. His list omits two of the sub-offices listed in Chia-ch‘ing® and 
Kuang-hsii hui-tien and includes six others not listed in the °hui-tien, among the latter 
being the Grand Council, a body that technically was an offshoot of the Secretariat in 
origin. The twelve sub-offices listed in the “hui-tien and in Hst (1) 199 are as follows: 

1. Archives Offices (Tien Chi T‘ing HR£#)f%), divided into a northern and a 
southern section, the northern section in general dealing with matters concerning the 
Emperor and the southern section in general dealing with matters concerning other 
offices of government and so having charge of the seals used in all correspondence of 
the Grand Secretariat. 

2. Manchu Copying Office (Man Pén Fang qi As FF). 

. Chinese Copying Office (Han Pén Fang JRA). 

. Mongolian Copying Office (Méng-ku Fang Sa). 

. Manchu Registry (Man P‘iao Ch‘ien Ch‘u jyy 22 985282) . 
. Chinese Registry (Han P‘iao Ch‘ien Ch‘u #8 $5). 
. Honorary Titles Office (Kao Ch‘ih Fang Ra) ‘ 

. Inspectorate (Chi Ch‘a Fang ##¢)5 ). 

9. Receiving and Forwarding Office (Shou Fa Hung-pén Ch‘u WeBt STAR BR), i.e. 
for Hung-pén. 

10. Mess Allowance Storehouse (Fan Yin K‘u fijy SJE) 

11. Duplicate Memorial Storehouse (Fu-pén K‘u ffl] 4s fi); Brunnerr calls this 
Archives Office (no. 188) and contains no translation for Tien Chi T‘ing. 

12. Endorsement Copying Office (P‘i-pén Ch‘u HEAR BB). 

The function of most of these offices will appear from the text and notes below. 


oar Do S 
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making body but it still formed the apex of the routine admin- 
istration. Details of its procedure are therefore recorded with 
some care in the various editions of the Collected Statutes and 
form a convenient starting point. For present purposes the multi- 
farious ceremonial and ritualistic duties of the Grand Secretariat 
will be disregarded, except as they may be subsumed in the cata- 
logue below, section 5, with reference to certain types of 


documents. 
For the inauguration of administrative business there were two 


fundamental types of memorial, the T‘i-pén “4 and the Tsou- 
pén #4 (also called Tsou-ché #4). As to the historical differ- 
ence between them, which was not always very distinct, we quote 
below the evidence selected by a leading student of the subject.’ 


7° SHAN Shih-k‘uei’s quotations and comments may be summarized as follows, begin- 
ning with the Ming period (quotations are from the next source indicated; we have 
inserted page references, in some cases to earlier editions) : 

Regulations for the Ch‘i-pén #¥AX, Tsou-pén, and T‘i-pén were fixed in 1382, the 
system being that memorials from ministers or subjects to the Emperor were Tsou-pén, 
those to the heir apparent were Ch‘i-pén. Later, because Tsou-pén from officers at the 
capital were inconvenient, T‘i-pén were used for all public business. . . . 

According to the Ming regulations, “all offices at the capital and in the provinces 
on all public matters use T‘i-pén; but for all matters which, although of public concern, 
are routine reports or memorials of congratulation, such as requests for clemency, con- 
fessions of guilt, the return of imperial credentials, thanks for favors, petitions from 
soldiers and civilians, proposals and complaints,—they use Tsou-pén” (Ming hui-tien 
212). Thus the Ming appear to have used Tsou-pén more than T‘i-pén. 

The Ch‘ing followed the Ming tradition, but by 1725 began to make changes. “In 
1725 imperial approval was given to systematize the usage of T‘i-pén and Tsou-pén. 
The order was given to the various provincial Governors-General, Governors, Com- 
manders-in-chief, and Brigade Generals that thereafter all matters concerning taxes 
and provisions, judicial cases, troops, (military) horses, and other matters large or 
small concerning local civil affairs, should all be presented in the form of T‘i-pén, 
stamped with the seal (of the office of origin) and a subject-title written on the 
memorial (chii-t‘i Be). Private affairs concerning the official personally should all 
use the Tsou-pén form, and even though he were an official with a seal of office, he 
was not to be allowed to use the seal. If there were an offense against the fixed regu- 
lations for T‘i-pén and Tsou-pén, it was to be referred to the Board (of Punishments) 
for discussion and sentence” (Kuang-hsii hui-tien shih-li 13. 4b line 6). 

Further and more detailed regulations were established in 1729. “Hereafter for 
matters concerning the recommendation and impeachment of subordinate officials, taxes 
and provisions, troops and horses, law cases involving life or robbery, punishments, 
and all other public matters, according to the regulations T‘i-pén should be used. Con- 
gratulatory expressions; reports of an official concerning his arrival at a new post, 
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From this it will be seen that T‘i-pén concerned chiefly routine 
local civil affairs and bore the seal of the memorialist; Tsou-pén 
concerned chiefly important matters of state or the personal affairs 
of the memorialist and did not bear the seal of the memorialist. 


taking over the seals of office, leaving his post, or handing over (to a successor); 
acknowledgments of the receipt of imperial commands (ch‘ih) or edicts (yii) or of 
books distributed to all provincial offices, whether reporting dates of receipt or ex- 
pressing gratitude; the sending of congratulations or statements of thanks on behalf 
of all the officials and people of a province; cases the reports of which are not 
originally clear and concerning which a rescript was received ordering a further 
memorial,—all these matters belong to the category of public affairs; T‘i-pén ought 
to be used. As to (matters concerning) the arrival of any official at a new post, his 
promotion or transfer, his receipt of honorary distinctions, his being honorably re- 
corded (for good service), or pardoned, or degraded and punished, or degraded and 
deprived of rank but left at his post; or matters concerning expressions of gratitude 
for special grants or rewards, or words of thanks on behalf of subordinate officials,— 
Tsou-pén ought to be used; none should be stamped with the seal of office” (Kuang- 
hsii hui-tien shih-li 1412. 4 line 9). 

Thus the chief point of difference in the regulations is that Tsou-pén were not to 
be stamped with the memorialist’s seal of office, while T‘i-pén were to be stamped 
with the seal and were to have a subject-title written on them. Up to 1748 also, 
T‘i-pén were used for public affairs and Tsou-pén for private affairs. 

In 1748 a thorough-going change was attempted. An edict of that year declared 
that the forms of T‘i-pén and Tsou-pén had been taken over from the Ming “ because 
at that time the rules and regulations had been abandoned or relaxed and the Trans- 
mission Office and the Grand Secretariat utilized the names of public (affairs) and 
private (affairs) in order to facilitate the extension of its grasp (of government 
business). In reality all are statements presented to the throne. Why is it necessary 
to divide them into different kinds? Let T‘i-pén be used in all cases where Tsou-pén 
have been used, with a view to showing administrative simplicity ” (Ch‘ien-lung hui- 
tien tsé-li 2.3b line 7). 

This reform did not succeed, however, and Tsou-pén continued to be used. In 1750 
an edict specified that the action of provincial officials “in impeaching undutiful sub- 
ordinate officers, whether requesting that they be deprived of rank, or requesting that 
they resign from office, or requesting that they be degraded pending reform,—all are 
local public affairs and are not at all matters which ought to be managed with 
secrecy, and it is right and proper to write a memorial and add a title to it,—which 
will then accord with the regulations. Recently there have been cases where the 
Governors-General and Governors have first prepared a memorial reporting to the 
Emperor in the form of a Tsou-pén and have expressed themselves separately in a 
T‘i-pén impeaching (an official); this may still be considered permissable. But there 
are also cases constantly arising in which Ché-tsou (i.e. Tsou-pén) are used in place 
of T‘i-pén; this really is not consistent with the regulations. Let circular instructions 
be issued to the Governors-General and Governors of the various provinces that when- 
ever there arises an occasion for this sort of Tsou-pén of impeachment, they should 
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(The published memorials on foreign affairs in the nineteenth cen- 
tury are usually Tsou-pén.) In practice the memorials on routine 
administration which came to the Grand Secretariat were, ordi- 
narily, T‘i-pén; and the memorials on important matters which 


use T‘i-pén, in order to display great circumspection ” (Kuang-hsii hui-tien shih-li 13. 
7a line 9). 

In 1795, because the usage regarding T‘i-pén and Tsou-pén was still not uniform, 
it was decided that for ordinary routine matters Tsou-pén should be abolished and 
T‘i-pén should be used instead. A memorial of Aug. 9, 1795, stated that “in the 
management of local affairs by the provincial Governors-General and Governors, all 
matters which concern the receipt of a rescript, or important cases involving life or 
robbery, heterodox religions, or changes in the old regulations, and all important 
matters which concern the sufferings or distress of the people, ought of course to be 
memorialized at the time in Tsou-pén. If there are ordinary routine affairs for all of 
which there are recorded decisions or archives which can be consulted, there is no 
need to present special Tsou-pén and stir up trouble. But the administration of the 
various provinces is not yet systematized. There are cases where T‘i-pén are presented 
according to regulation but again a Tsou-pén is also presented to report (the same 
thing). There are cases where the various provinces memorialize the Emperor by the 
T‘i-pén form, and yet one or two provinces alone use Tsou-pén. There are also instances 
where legal cases involving life or robbery have already been concluded and there are 
supplementary impeachments to be made in the case, which can be made uniformly 
through T‘i-pén; and yet memorials of impeachment are nevertheless presented in Tsou- 
pén form. Again, in the case of T‘i-pén (recommending) the promotion, transfer, or 
appointment of Sub-prefects and Magistrates to fill a vacancy,—if there are really im- 
portant vacancies, it was originally permitted that a special memorial (Tsou-pén) be pre- 
sented making the request; for other, ordinary vacancies of course one should follow the 
regulations and present T‘i-pén. There are times when a certain man is required at a 
certain place, but the man’s term of service is not yet complete; (in such cases) 
there is no bar to making a clear statement in a memorial. But Governors-General and 
Governors, because of the rule regarding special recommendations, abruptly go ahead 
and present a confusion of memorials and entreaties; this should also be ordered to 
stop” (Kao-tsung shih-lu, Aug. 9, 1795). 

In this way Tsou-pén appear to have survived every attempt to abolish them. 
Meanwhile T‘i-pén continued to be used, but, up to the later Ch‘ien-lung period at 
least, no uniformity in their use had yet been achieved. 

A second attempt at reform was made in 1901 when Liv K‘un-i 9 Sip—- and Cuana 
Chih-tung RZ memorialized proposing the abolition of T‘i-pén. “ T‘i-pén originally 
were the old system of the Ming. Since there were copies (Fu-pén) and summaries 
(T‘ieh-huang) which had to be all copied in Sung characters, there were complications 
and delays. Our dynasty in the Yung-chéng period issued an edict ordering that the 
ministers and officials should make a change and put important affairs in Ché-tsou 
(i.e. Tsou-pén) , which in simplicity, speed, and ease of reading far surpass T‘i-pén. For 
fifty years past there have been many cases in which the various provinces have 
already changed to Tsou-pén. In the winter of the present year the ministers of state 
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came to the Grand Council were, ordinarily, Tsou-pén. We have 
found no statutory connection between the T‘i-pén form of memo- 
rial and the Grand Secretariat, such that memorials of that type 
were required to go to that body. But since both came to be con- 
cerned chiefly with routine business, seasonal reports, accounts, 
and the like, the memorials coming to the Grand Secretariat were 
usually T‘i-pén, and they are therefore the first thing to consider. 

The chief key to what follows lies in the marked dichotomy * 
between the treatment of routine and of important affairs, which 
may be roughly diagrammed for the reader’s future reference as 
follows: 


Routine AFFAIRS IMpoRTANT AFFAIRS 
Memorialized in the form of T‘i-pén Tsou-pén 
Submitted first to Transmission Office Chancery of Memorials 


or 
Grand Secretariat 
First considered by Grand Secretariat the Emperor 
Action proposed by ss 3 Grand Council 
Action taken in the form of Rescript or Endorsement Edict or Rescript or Endorsement 


T‘i-pén for eventual presentation to the Emperor came to the 
Grand Secretariat from two sources: (a) offices at the capital and 
(b) offices in the provinces. The offices at the capital included the 


accompanying the Emperor have already memorialized requesting a temporary cessation 
of the use of T‘i-pén. Hereafter it is proposed to request a careful investigation and 
discussion, that the T‘i-pén may be forever dispensed with, and change made to Tsou- 
pén and despatches (tzii 2), respectively ” (Tung-hua lu, Oct. 2, 1901). 

Suan Shih-k‘uei concludes, “the above-quoted memorial of CHana Chih-tung and 
others requesting the abolition of the T‘i-pén does not appear to have been carried 
out. Today the great storehouse of the Grand Secretariat still retains T‘i-pén of the 
year 1903, which is sufficient proof of the fact.” On the other hand, the Ch‘ing-shih kao 
(chih-kuan chih 2.6b line 12) states that the Transmission Office was abolished in 
1902 because the transformation of T‘i-pén into Tsou-pén had deprived it of its 
special function. 

The reader who has read thus far will perhaps agree that the subject of T‘i-pén and 
Tsou-pén is a thorny one. 

1 Cf, Kuna Tzi-chén iff ff %, Shang ta-hsiieh-shih shu _-KBB (A letter to 
the Grand Secretaries), in Ting-an wén-chi pu-pien 32 EMCEE AHA 3.5 line 7, Ssii- 
pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition: “The Grand Council handles Edicts, the Grand Secretariat 
handles Rescripts; the Grand Council handles Tsou-pén memorials, the Grand Secretariat 
handles T‘i-pén memorials. The difference between these two bodies was clearly 
distinguished.” 
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Six Boards (Liu Pu Vi) and the various subordinate Courts, 
Departments, and Superintendencies; T‘i-pén from these sources 
were called Pu-pén #4. The offices in the provinces included 
those of Governors-General (Viceroys) , Governors, Generals-in- 
chief (Tartar Generals) , and the like; T‘i-pén from these sources 
came through the postal service’? and the Transmission Office 
(T‘ung Chéng Ssii 347] ) and were called T‘ung-pén 314. An 
analysis of procedure must begin with the. arrival of T‘ung-pén 
from the provinces. 


1. Routine memorials from the provinces (T‘ung-pén) were 
delivered by the official post to the Transmission Office (T‘ung 
Chéng Ssii) , where they were first examined as to form and then, 
ordinarily, transmitted to the Grand Secretariat. 

In form the memorial must comply with the regulations as to 
the number of lines and characters per page and as to the honor- 
ary elevation of certain characters; it must bear the writer’s title 
and name at the beginning and the date of its despatch at the 
end; it should be stamped with the writer’s seal of office, and a 
summary of its contents on a separate slip of paper (t‘ieh-huang) 
should be attached at the end.** If such a summary were missing, 
it should be supplied by the Transmission Office.’* If the memorial 
were in improper form, in any one of several respects, it might 
either be rejected and sent back to the sender or sent to the Grand 
Secretariat to secure an imperial decision regarding it. 

Thus the power of the Transmission Office, although much less 
extensive than under the Ming,’* was still considerable. As the 


12 Regarding the postal service for the transmission of documents to the capital, see 
our article cited in note 2 above. 

18 Summarized from Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 54. 13a. 

14 Decreed in 1644; cf. K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 148. 1b last line; Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 
781.2. 

15The Transmission Office in the Ming period attained great power because all 
memorials intended for the Emperor had first to be opened and passed by it. Indeed, 
memorials on important matters had to be stamped and recorded by the Office before 
presentation to the throne, so that it became the chief means of communication (the 
“throat and tongue”) of the Emperor. This led to malpractices and eventual reform. 
Under the Ch‘ing the power of the Transmission Office was cut down and it was 
arranged that secret memorials (féng-shih $}2A) presented at the palace gate should 
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first office at the capital to read T‘i-pén from the provinces, it 
held a strategic position, with power to return a memorial un- 
accepted, to impeach the memorialist, and at times even to inter- 
pret the content of a memorial in making a summary of it. Only 
the secret memorials of officials in office were exempt from this 
scrutiny, and since the memorials here in question concerned 
routine business it is unlikely that many of them were secret. On 
the other hand, various measures were taken during the course of 
the Ch‘ing period further to restrict the power of the Transmission 
Office.’* As will be noted below, the Grand Council was set up in 
1729 partly for this purpose. 

Here it should be noted that when a T‘i-pén was first presented 
one or more duplicate copies were presented with it. Other copies 
might subsequently be made. Since these duplicates do not con- 
cern the main steps in procedure, they are discussed chiefly in 
section 5 below; see under Chieh-t‘ieh, Fu-pén. 


be transmitted to the throne directly by the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor 
(Tsou Shih Ch‘u Ze); T‘i-pén from offices at the capital should be sent directly 
to the Grand Secretariat; and only T‘i-pén from officials in the provinces should be 
sent first to the Transmission Office (Li-tai chih-kuan piao HE{ Hm’ pe Ze [Table of 
Offices and Officials of Successive Dynasties], Ssii-pu pei-yao Do FF ig BE edition 21. 
17b; cf. also Huang-ch‘ao wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao AWRRES [Chekiang Press ed. 
1882] 82. 11b-13). The regulations were of course by no means as simple as this sum- 
mary would indicate. Thus an edict of 1645 provided that all Tsou-pén from offices 
at the capital should be presented through the Transmission Office (Kuang-hsii hui- 
tien 148. 1b; Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien tsé-li 151.1a), an inconsistency explainable on the 
ground of its early date. 

*° The manifold regulations on this subject deserve summation in a separate article. 
Thus in 1682 an edict was issued that, “except for the secret memorials of officials in 
office, which should be sealed and presented to the Emperor as usual, the secret 
memorials of discarded and unemployed officials and of irresponsible shysters should 
first be examined by the Transmission Office; those that ought to be sealed, they will 
seal up for presentation to the Emperor, and those that ought not to be sealed they 
will strictly rebuke and return unaccepted ” (Yung-chéng hui-tien 225. 3b line 4). But 
an edict of 1708 provided that, because the Transmission Office refused to accept so 
many memorials on account of improper form, thus delaying the conduct of business, 
it should therefore be ordered to report at the end of each month how many memorials 
had been rejected and their subjects (op. cit. 225. 2b line 6). In 1724 it was ordered 
that memorials should no longer be rejected and returned (Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 
781.2). In 1738, however, there was a return to the system preceding 1724 (ibid.). 
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2. Routine memorials from offices at the capital (Pu-pén) were 
sent directly to the Grand Secretariat. 

At first glance this statement might be challenged on the 
grounds of ancient tradition *’ and of various references in the 
literature, where it is sometimes declared that all memorials were 
presented for the Emperor’s inspection before they were sent to 
the Grand Secretariat.** All memorials were of course presented 


** The traditional practice had begun to decay in the late Ming period; cf. Sun 
Ch‘éng-tsé FR AKEE, Ch'un-ming méng-yii lu FEAR SEES, Ku-hsiang chai Ff AHF 
pocket edition, 23. 28a: “ The old regulation of our ancestors . . . was that the eunuchs 
first set up the imperial table, then presented the official documents, and then retired 
outside the door; they waited until the imperial inspection was finished and then sent 
(the documents) to the Grand Secretariat for drafting (i-p‘iao #22 ) —this was the 
usual practice. But in the early years of the Lung-ch‘ing period (1567-72), I do not 
know why, the Emperor . . . merely took the memorials in his hands and glanced over 
one or two lines in a cursory fashion, and there were some that he did not look at 
ate...” 

18 E. g. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 10.3a last line; Kuang-hsii hui-tien shih-li 13. 3a 
last line: “ 1660 edict: as to the memorials (pén-chang) which are presented (tsou) 
by the various metropolitan offices, if they are sent down on the same day for the 
proposal (i.e. drafting) of a Rescript, since the memorials (pén-chang) are numerous 
and extremely important, it is to be feared that it will be difficult to deal with them 
carefully in a short time. Hereafter the memorials of the various offices and of the 
censors are all to be presented (tsou) to the Emperor every day at noon, to await 
the Emperor’s opening and inspection. On the following day they are to be sent down 
for the drafting of rescripts, in order to facilitate careful examination, endorsement, 
and sending down. Memorials (pén-chang) of all sorts which are sealed up by the 
Transmission Office have first been sent to the Grand Secretariat to be read and 
presented. Hereafter let the said office itself proceed to seal them up and present them 
to the Emperor. After the Emperor has seen them, they will be sent down and read. 
If there are secret memorials (mi-pén), again let the said office seal them up and 
present them, no matter what the time may be. The various Boards should be in- 
formed in a transmitted edict, so that each may act accordingly.” 

It will be seen that the reference to types of memorials here are ambiguous and con- 
fusing, pén-chang being generally a generic term for memorials of all kinds. In the 
following passage, however, the all-important distinction between T‘i-pén and Tsou-pén 
is more clearly brought out (Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 10. 3a line 5): “1656 edict: 
heretofore the memorials (tsou-ché) of the Censors and of the various Manchu and 
Chinese officials at the capital all have first been sent to the Grand Secretariat; here- 
after all should follow the example of the Boards and go direct to the palace for 
presentation. The T‘i-pén which are sent from the provinces to the Transmission Office 
and the memorials (pén-chang) of the various officials at the capital should still, as 
heretofore, be sent to the Transmission Office for it to send in turn to the Grand 
Secretariat.” This was, of course, before the creation of the Grand Council. 
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to the Emperor at some point; the question here is whether T‘i-pén 
from the capital (i.e. Pu-pén), as distinct from Tsou-pén, were 
presented to the Emperor first of all, rather than later in the 
procedure. The Collected Statutes seem to leave little doubt that 
Pu-pén were sent first to the Grand Secretariat instead of to the 
Emperor.*® In view of the immense number of these documents 
and of the fact that they concerned routine business, this would 
seem to have been the only practical procedure. (As will be noted 
below in section 3, important memorials, i.e. Tsou-pén, went first 
to the Emperor.) 


3. On arrival at the Grand Secretariat, routine memorials 
(T‘i-pén) of both types (T‘ung-pén and Pu-pén) were again ex- 
amined for irregularities of form and were prepared for reading. 

Thus if T‘ung-pén arrived from the provinces written in Chinese 
only, as was no doubt usually the case, a copy of the summary was 
required to be prepared in Manchu.”’ A duplicate copy of the 
entire memorial (Fu-pén) was also made.”* 


4. At the Grand Secretariat the T‘i-pén were read first by the 
minor officers of the Secretariat, who proposed what action should 
be taken upon them. 

These minor officers of the Secretariat totalled in the nineteenth 
century nearly 250 men, of whom a good deal more than half were 


1° See, e. g., the passage just quoted, note 18. 

°° Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2.6a: “(Pu-pén and T‘ung-pén) first arrive at the Grand 
Secretariat: when T‘ung-pén arrive at the Secretariat, if they are not written in both 
Manchu and Chinese, the Chinese Copying Office translates the attached summary 
(T‘ieh-huang) and the Manchu Copying Office copies it in Manchu characters and it 
is sent to the Registry (P‘iao Ch‘ien Ch‘u).” Cf. op. cit. 2. 17b: in the Manchu Copy- 
ing Office there were 839 Manchu Secretaries and 24 Manchu copyists (t‘ieh-hsieh 
chung-shu [5 53 HP HF); op. cit. 2.18b: the Chinese Copying Office had charge of the 
receiving and forwarding of T‘ung-pén and its chief officers—two Manchu and two 
Chinese Readers, with assistants,—decided whether the time limit for this operation 
should be long or short; thus for all matters concerning promotion, demotion, departure 
from a post, or dismissal, the Office set a time limit beyond which the work of trans- 
lating and forwarding must not be delayed. The Secretaries of the Office,—31 Manchus, 
8 Chinese bannermen, and 16 Manchu copyists,—had charge of the translation of 
memorials into Manchu. 

21 See section 5 below, Fu-pén. 
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Manchus, as may be seen by reference to the subjoined table.” 
It was one of their functions to suggest in the first instance what 
the imperial decision should eventually be. For each memorial 
they wrote on a slip of paper a draft ** of an imperial Endorsement’ 
or Rescript. A draft Endorsement, for example, might order the 
matter in question to be referred to a Board for further delibera- 
tion, or it might be no more than the laconic and recurrent 
“noted” (chih-tao-liao #4 TJ). For all routine decisions there 
was of course an established phraseology.** In appropriate cases 


*2 The personnel listed in the Collected Statutes may be summarized as follows: 


Manchus Chinese Chin. Bannermen Mongols 

K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 2. 1b 98 40 23 28 
total 184 

Yung-chéng hui-tien 2.1b id. 

Chiien-lung hui-tien 1.1 95 43 12 20 
total 170 

Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2 passim 164 46 14 28 
total 252 


Kuang-hsii hui-tien 2 passim id. 

The offices listed included Grand Secretaries (usually 4), Assistant Grand Secretaries 
(2 or 4), these two categories not being listed before the Ch‘ien-lung period; Sub- 
Chancellors (usually 10), Readers (usually 8), Assistant Readers (usually 15), 
Archivists (usually 6), Secretaries (143, then 124, then 204). It will be seen that 
the personnel was increased in the nineteenth century chiefly by the addition of Manchu 
Secretaries. Secretaries, of course, merely assisted in drafting proposals. 

28 The phrases i-ch‘ien Hee EE and p‘iao-i ci <3 may be translated “to write a 
proposal,” in western parlance “to draft”; the regulations do not use the term kao 
fi. the usual word for a rough draft or preliminary copy. 

°* Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2.6b: “As to the form of the draft label, whenever the 
contents of T‘ung-pén ought to be discussed and replied to, then they are given to the 
various Boards and departments at the capital, which are to ‘deliberate and mem- 
orialize,’ or ‘investigate and deliberate,’ or ‘examine judicially and deliberate,’ or 
‘deliberate and decide punishment,’ or ‘deliberate with great care,’ or ‘ deliberate 
with haste.’ When there is no need of deliberation and reply, then they are given to 
the various boards for their information.” Cf. SHan Shih-k‘uei 185: “ For the phrase- 
ology of the draft proposals there were established forms. Thus in the case of T‘ung- 
pén it would be, ‘Let the said Board be informed’ (kai-pu chih-tao a PANIF ), ‘Let 
the Board of Civil Office be informed,’ ‘Let the Board of War be informed,’ ‘ Let the 
Three High Courts of Judicature (San Fa Ssii) be informed,’ and so on. If when a 
memorial was presented to the throne it was accompanied by a volume of documents 
or the like (ts‘é), then the draft proposal would be ‘Let the said Board be informed 
and also send the volume,’ or ‘ Let the volume be retained for inspection,’ and so on. 
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two, three, or even four such phrases might be suggested, each one 
drafted on a separate slip according to certain regulations, and 
both or all presented at the same time as alternatives for the 
imperial choice.** In such cases, or even when a single draft was 
presented, a special note might be added to explain the basis on 
which the proposals had been made.” All drafts were written in 
both Chinese and Manchu and the two writers of the draft signed 
it on the back. The slip of paper bearing the draft, about four by 
seven inches in size, was then attached to the original memorial.”" 
The readers also dealt with the maps, lists, accounts, bound 
volumes, and other enclosures that might accompany a memorial 
(see below, sec. 5: Huang-ts‘é) , determining whether according to 


If it were a Pu-pén, then it would be ‘ Let it be as recommended’ (i-i {fKj#=), ‘ Noted,’ 
‘According to the proposal that he ought to be strangled, let him be held in prison 
until the autumn assizes are concluded and then be sentenced; for the rest, let it be as 
recommended,’ and so on. Of the several hundred thousand T“i-pén with red endorse- 
ments preserved today from the Ch‘ing period, the great part are of this sort.” Other 
expressions commonly used by the Emperor in making endorsements included “ Seen ” 
(lan bo ), “ Let the Nine Chief Ministries of State speedily deliberate and memorialize ” 
(chiu-ch‘ing su-i chii-tsou JUSS MEAZE), “The content of the memorial is 
thoroughly comprehended ” (so-tsou chii-hsi fff 324A. AK). Any of these notations might 
of course be followed by remarks ad hoc. 

°° Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 7a: “ When there are two proposals, a pair of slips is written 
out: as to the form of a pair of slips, whenever the various Boards present T‘i-pén 
requesting certain things, there are cases where (the officers of the Secretariat) do not 
dare to suit their own convenience as to whether permisssion ought to be given or 
refused; or where there is deliberation as to merit or guilt or rewards or honors, and 
the decision may be light or severe; or where punishments (of officials for administrative 
errors) ought to be deliberated upon or ought to be remitted; or where alternative re- 
quests are made in the memorial to await an imperial decision . . . in all such cases a 
pair of slips is written out according to the draft.” Cases of three slips or four slips 
were treated similarly. 

2° Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 8a. 

27 Suan Shih-k‘uei describes a proposal slip as being smaller than the page of a T‘i- 
pén, a bit over seven inches from top to bottom and a bit over four inches wide, the 
Manchu writing on the left and the Chinese on the right. The Assistant Readers and 
Secretaries who wrote the proposal slips signed their names on the reverse, the Manchu 
and the Chinese in the right and left corners, respectively. Slips of this kind are still 
preserved in the Palace, including some volumes of model forms to be used on T‘ung- 
pén and Pu-pén, e.g. “ For T‘ung-pén with a single slip: We have read the minister’s 
memorial of thanks; Seen; Let the said Board be informed; for Pu-pén with a single 
slip: Let the Palace examination be held on —— day; Let it be as recommended.” 
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the regulations they should be submitted to the Emperor along 
with the memorial.” 

It is evident that this drafting by the minor officers of the 
Secretariat was conventional in nature and involved questions of 
mere procedure rather than of policy. In any case the decisions of 
these men were reviewed by their superiors. 


5. The drafts of Endorsements and Rescripts, together with 
the original memorials concerned, were then seen and passed upon 
by the Grand Secretaries (Ta Hsiieh Shih. K+) 

There were usually four of these officials, two Manchus and 
two Chinese, plus two Assistant Grand Secretaries, one Manchu 
and one Chinese. We lack evidence as to whether, the institution 
of prime minister having been abolished, one of these half dozen 
high officials might make important decisions representing them 
all; no doubt the pressure of business would sometimes require it, 
in which case the ya-pan ###£ or head secretary on duty may 
perhaps have taken the decision.”° 

Every draft was approved, rejected, or changed by the Grand 
Secretaries.*° It was then sent to the Manchu and Chinese Regis- 


°° Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2.6b: “If there are maps or volumes: reports on river works 
and all sorts of official construction regularly ought to be written up with both maps 
and bound volumes (of reports), to accompany, the memorial when it is submitted to 
the Emperor. Reports on the taxes and crops of any place, and memorials from the 
court assize and the autumn assize, all are written in volumes [Similarly for the exami- 
nation records]. If there is a list: if the memorial contains a list which regularly ought 
to be presented to the Emperor, such as lists of names, lists of vacancies, records of 
officials’ careers, or lists of sacrifices——having been examined as to whether they ought 
to be retained or ought to be sent on, all are differentiated and proposals made regard- 
ing them in the proposal slip. Those which are not covered in the regulations, as to 
whether they ought to be retained or sent, are not mentioned in the proposal slip.” 

2° Cf. Wu Ao 3238, Nei-ko chih POPBARE (An account of the Grand Secretariat) 
@b line 7, in Chieh-yiieh-shan-fang hui-ch‘ao {fF Ai (Fs BP 3: “ According to the 
state statutes there is a ya-pan, (the post) is assigned to a Manchu Grand Secretary; 
the order of precedence of the others (is decided by) asking the imperial will to settle 
it... .” A good deal of the office routine of the Secretariat is described in this work. 

8° This system had begun in the Ming period. According to Li-tai chih-kuan piao 4. 
12b-138a, the Grand Secretaries were first commanded in the Hsiian-té period (1426-35) 
to prepare drafts of rescripts and attach them to memorials that were to be presented. 
An edict of 1659 stated that the Secretariat had originally been established to save the 
Emperor’s time and the Grand Secretaries had therefore been ordered to draft rescripts 
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tries (P‘iao Ch‘ien Ch‘u Be [or i $35)) of the Grand Secretariat, 
where it was copied out in Manchu and Chinese on a formal 
double slip.** It was then ready to be presented to the Emperor 
along with the memorial concerned. 


6. On the following day at dawn the memorial (T‘i-pén) was 
presented to the Emperor by the Grand Secretaries in audience, 
and the draft of the Endorsement or Rescript was subsequently 
approved, or changed, or if there were more than one, selected; or 
a separate Edict was issued to deal with the matter.” 


7. The imperial decision having thus been made, the memorial 
was endorsed (see below, sec. 5: P‘i) accordingly. 

In the case of T‘i-pén this was seldom done by the Emperor’s 
own hand. Rather, the memorial and the approved form of En- 
dorsement were sent to the Office for Copying the Emperor’s 
Endorsements (P‘i Pén Ch‘u #t4B), where a staff of Manchu 


for the Emperor’s final decision (Chia-ch‘tng hui-tien shih-li 11. 7a line 6). For the 
Ch‘ing regulations cf. K‘ang-hsi hui-tien 2.7, Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien 2.2b, Ch‘ien-lung 
hui-tien tsé-li 2. 8. 

*? Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 6b line 6: “Drafts are made and then copied on slips: 
every day the T‘ung-pén and Pu-pén that ought to be submitted to the Emperor are 
carefully looked over and checked by the Assistant Readers and others, who write out 
draft proposal slips. After the Grand Secretaries have seen and decided upon these 
slips, they order the Secretaries of the Registries to copy them out in Manchu and 
Chinese on a formal double slip (ho-pi chéng-ch‘ien Ry BE JE). On the following 
day at dawn they are respectfully transmitted to the Emperor” (We have taken 
ch‘ien oe [in Kuang-hsii hui-tien 55 | in its most literal meaning as a slip of paper, 
which fits the context of the statutes). Op. cit 2.19b line 7: “Every day, for the 
T‘ung-pén and Pu-pén, slips are rough-drafted by the Chinese Assistant-Readers and 
their colleagues and sent to the Manchu Registry. The Assistant Readers and others 
(of the Registry) carefully compare the Manchu text and examine the slip to see 
whether it is in proper form. They rough-draft a slip in Manchu. They submit the 
duplicate copy (of the memorial) to the Grand Secretaries at the Grand Council 
DIA SEK. and they submit the original copy to the Grand Secre- 
taries at the Secretariat, who examine it and decide upon the draft. Thereupon the 
formal slip is copied out... . All memorials presented to the Emperor are differentiated 
as to whether they are urgent or not urgent, important or not important. They are 
reverently stored in a box,” which is labelled accordingly. Cf. also op. cit. 2.20a for 
the duties of the Chinese Registry. 

82 Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2.8a. The Emperor might reserve some memorials (ché- 
pen, see under sec. 5) for further consideration; this step in procedure is discussed 
below, sec. 3. 
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secretaries copied the Endorsement in Manchu onto the memorial 
in red ink. The Endorsement in Chinese was copied on in red ink 
by the minor officers of the Grand Secretariat after the memorial 
had been returned to that body.** Both these Endorsements 
in red ink were called P‘i-hung #t#~ (endorsed in red) to 
distinguish them from Chu-p‘i #% (vermilion endorsements) or 
Yii-p‘i #) (imperial endorsements) , which were sometimes written 
on documents by the Emperor’s own hand. Memorials endorsed 
in red ink (P‘i-hung) were given the name Hung-pén #L4 (red 
memorials) and also called P‘i-pén (endorsed memorials) .** The 
imperial Endorsements were also copied onto the duplicates (Fu- 
pén) of the original memorials, already mentioned; but in this case 
the Endorsement was copied on in plain black ink. The duplicates 
were supposed to be stored in the Office of Imperial Historiography 
(Huang Shih Ch‘éng S232) .*° 


8. Within two days after its presentation, a memorial was 
required to be sent down from the imperial presence and action 
taken accordingly.*® 


58 Op. cit. 2.28a line 7: “ After memorials have been presented to the Emperor and 
sent back down again, the Office for Copying Imperial Endorsements, copying the slip 
of Manchu writing decided upon by the Emperor, and using red ink, writes the endorse- 
ment on the face of the memorial.” Op. cit. 2.17b line 3: “ After the memorials have 
been handed down and received, the Chinese Sub-Chancellors (of the Grand Secretariat) , 
copying the slip of Chinese writing decided upon by the Emperor, and using red ink, 
write the endorsement on the face of the memorial.” 

®* Cf. San Shih-k‘uei 185. 

55 Cf. id. 188. SHAN quotes several sources to show that the duplicates were required 
to be stored in the Huang Shih Ch‘éng, including an eye-witness of the Ch‘ien-lung 
period who saw them there piled as high as a mountain; SHan adduces evidence that 
most of them must have been burned in 1899, to get rid of them,—at least very few 
have been found. 

3° Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 8b line 9: “ All memorials that have been presented (to the 
Emperor) are sent down at the end of two days; those that ought to be sent down 
immediately are not to take more than one day: after a memorial which has been 
submitted has received a rescript, it is sent down to the Office for Copying the Emperor's 
Endorsements. On the following day the Office writes on the endorsements, and on 
the day after that, (the memorial) is handed down to the Grand Secretariat. In case 
it is an important matter and the rescript is received that it is to be handed down 
with haste, it is immediately handed down to the Grand Secretariat on the same day 
that the memorial is (first) presented.” 
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The original memorial (T‘i-pén) was archived. Now endorsed 
in red, it was handed over to the Office for Receiving and For- 
warding Red Memorials (Shou Fa Hung Pén Ch‘u 2 #L4# KR) , 
through which it was placed in the safekeeping of the Six Sections 
(Liu K‘o A#t+) of the Office for Scrutiny of Metropolitan Officials 
(Chi Shih Chung Ya Mén #73" iF4), a part of the Censorate. 
At the end of every year all original memorials were required to 
be returned from this division of the Censorate and were stored 
by the Office for . . . Red Memorials.*’ 

After notice had been given them by the Six Sections, copies of 
the original memorial were made by the offices of government 
concerned. Thus the imperial will was made known.** 


9. If an Edict, instead of an Endorsement or a Rescript, were 
issued as a result of the presentation of a T‘i-pén through the 
Grand Secretariat, then the Grand Council would usually be in- 
volved in the drafting. It is of course unlikely that many T‘i-pén 
would call for an Edict in reply. In any case, since the activity of 
the Grand Secretariat in connection with the drafting of Edicts 
appears to have been in practice subordinate to that of the Grand 
Council, it will be considered below, section 3. 

Under normal conditions, if we may trust the Collected Statutes, 
the procedure summarized above would have occupied about four 
days, from the time when the T‘i-pén was first read until the time 
when the imperial Endorsement or Rescript had been formally 
copied onto it and further action could be taken accordingly. If 
necessary, the Emperor’s decision could be returned to the Grand 
Secretariat on the same day that a memorial was presented. 

By way of comment it may be pointed out that there was an 
ample arrangement in this procedure for checks and balances. : 
Each draft Endorsement or Rescript was written out in both 
Manchu and Chinese, by secretaries who signed their names, and ~ 
was then copied by another secretariat after the Grand Secretaries 


°7 Cf. op. cit. 2. 21b line 8. 

58 Op. cit., 2. 8a line 6: “After the endorsement has been written on in Manchu 
and Chinese, (a memorial) is a Hung-pén. Junior Metropolitan Censors from the Six 
Sections go to the Grand Secretariat and respectfully receive it, and subsequently give 
notice that it may be copied to the various yamen concerned.” 
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had approved it. Similarly, following the imperial approval, the 
Manchu and Chinese versions of the Endorsement or Rescript 
were written onto the memorial in red ink by two separate offices. 
The likelihood of ill-considered drafting or of incorrect recording 
of decisions was thereby reduced. The announcement of the im- 
perial will was hedged about with equal precautions. The imperial 
decision in each case could be copied by the other organs of 
government only after it had been received by the Censorate (the 
Six Sections, to be exact), although the decision had been ori- 
ginally suggested by the Grand Secretariat. The original docu- 
ment was then retained for the rest of the year by the officers of 
the Censorate while the Grand Secretariat itself retained only a 
copy. Certainly there was little opportunity for changes in the 
text of an imperial decision once it had been made. This ensured 
accuracy. But it must also have put a premium on the use of 
time-worn phraseology and the purely automatic treatment of 
official business. Minor secretaries were not likely to attempt in- 
novations, and yet the initiative rested largely with them. From 
the point of view of an archivist, on the other hand, no more 
admirable system has ever been devised, and historians may well 
be grateful, even when they become lost in the profusion of records 
and copies. 


8. ProcepurE IN THE GRAND CounciL (Cain Cut Cu‘v) 
The Grand Council (lit. Military Plans Office, also called Privy 


Council or Council of State) was a smaller, more informal, and 
much more powerful body than the Grand Secretariat. In its first 
form the Council was established during the Yung-chéng reign in 
1729 *° to deal secretly with imperial military strategy, the most 


*° Various dates have been assigned for the creation of the Grand Council, probably 
because that body went through several reorganizations in its early years (e.g. MAYERS 
18,—1730; Ch‘ing-shih kao, chih-kuan chih 1. 4a—1782; Kuang-hsii hui-tien shih-li 1051. 
10, in memorial of 1783—1730; Hsten Pao-chao 77—1730). However, the Shih-lu (cf. 
Cuanea Té-tsé 57 quoting Shih-tsung shih-lu feat 82. 6a) and Ch‘ing-shih kao (56, 
Chiin-chi ta-ch‘én nien-piao ‘PRK Fi 4 FZ [Chronological Table of Grand Coun- 
cillors] 1) agree on the sixth month of 1729 as the date for the establishment of the 
Chiin Chi Fang #53. From this event the early evolution of the Grand Council 
may be traced as follows (op. cit. 1-8): 
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obvious cause of its creation being the contemporary campaigns 
in the Northwest. Further research is likely to show, however, 
that the Council filled a need long felt, for it is apparent that the 
early Ch‘ing emperors had come to require the help of a compact, “ 
carefully selected, and rather unceremonious body to assist in 
their personal rule. The Grand Secretariat, having been the apex 
of the bureaucratic pyramid for generations past, could not serve 
this purpose. Accordingly the K‘ang-hsi Emperor had made use 
of Fu Chéng Ta Ch‘én #@8XXE (assistant administrators) and 
later of the officials in the Nan Shu Fang ##*] (south library) 
to assist him in dealing with important business. Similarly the 
Yung-chéng Emperor had set up an I Chéng Ch‘u BBE (office 
for administrative deliberations) and drawn its personnel from 
the Grand Secretaries and Presidents of Boards. Later came the 
Grand Council, which thus appears to have been the final solution 
of a long-standing problem.*° 

We have already noted that the creation of the Council roughly 
coincided with the establishment of certain regulations concern- 


1729 July 5—appointment of the Imperial Prince of I, Yiin-hsiang 7 #8-E JCF, 
together with Cuana T‘ing-yii HeRE FE and Curana T‘ing-hsi JE FEGR as a board 
of three for the secret management of necessary military affairs. 

1732 third month—the title of Chiin Chi Fang was changed to Pan Li Chiin Chi Ch‘u 
WEE . 

1735—the duties of the latter office were taken over by the Tsung Li Shih Wu Ch‘u 
REDE Gs Be. 

1738 Jan. 17—the Pan Li Chiin Chi Ch‘u was restored. 

1741—it began to be referred to simply as the Chiin Chi Ch‘u. 

“°The most informative modern studies of the Grand Council are those by Tine 
Chih-ch‘éng and Cuana Té-tsé (see note 7 above). The origin of the Council is also 
attributed to the fact that the offices of the Grant Secretariat were inconveniently 
located at some distance from the Emperor’s apartments. The Secretariat was just 
inside the front gate of the Palace on the east; thus it was outside the first inner gate 
(T‘ai-ho Mén ~All P4) on the axis leading back through the main halls of the Palace 
complex. On the other hand, the Nan Shu-fang was just west of the Ch‘ien-ch‘ing Mén 
#278 PA. more than halfway along the main axis; and the Lung-tsung Mén [@ 5¢P4 
where the Grand Council had its offices, was on the western side of the same great 
court which led to the Ch‘ien-ch‘ing Mén on the north,—i.e. the Grand Council was 
located in the very heart of the Forbidden City, close to the Emperor. Cf. Cuao I 
HH, Yen-pao tsa-chi FARE REL (Miscellaneous Notes) 1. la, in his Ou-pei 
ch‘iian-chi BRAG 4 (Complete Works of Ou-pei [= Cxao I), 1877. 
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ing the use of T‘i-pén (memorials on routine public affairs bearing 
the memorialist’s seal of office) and Tsou-pén (memorials on im- 
portant or personal affairs and not bearing the memorialist’s seal 
of office, see note 10 above). The latter form of memorial, as 
officials themselves testified, was simpler and more expeditious; 
it came to be used generally for communications to the Emperor 
passing through the Grand Council. It is evident that important 
political factors must have underlain these administrative changes, 
—both the Council and the Tsou-pén were tools making for 
greater efficiency, greater secrecy, and more freedom from bureau- 
cratic impedimenta. 

The power of the Council derived partly from its very in- 
formality. It was not given a separate section in the Collected 
Statutes until the Chia-ch‘ing edition of 1818. The number of 
Grand Councillors was never fixed. Usually there were five or 
six, but the number ranged between extremes of three and twelve.** 
They could be selected from among the Grand Secretaries and the 
Presidents and Vice-presidents of Boards, as well as from among 
the Secretaries of the Grand Council itself (Chiin Chi Chang- 
ching ##RAH, also called Hsiao Chiin Chi 4). This arrange- 
ment was most important, for it made it possible to select 
carefully the really influential, or otherwise desirable, ministers, 
sidestepping the thorny problem of promotions from the bureau- 
cratic hierarchy. Thus one or more of the Councillors (until after 
1862) was always a Grand Secretary as well, and so formed a 
direct link between the two bodies. Statistics indicating the degree 
to which the Council and the Secretariat were merged together, 
through their common personnel, are given below.” In a similar 


“1 Between 1729 and 1911 there were 47 years in which the number of Councillors 
was five, 48 years in which it was six, and 31 years in which it was 7; cf. Ch‘ing-shih 
kao, Chiin-chi ta-ch‘én nien-piao. 

“2 The tables just mentioned and Ch‘ing-shih kao, Ta-hsiieh-shih nien-piao (Chrono- 
logical Table of Grand Secretaries) give the names of the members of each body in 
each year. A simple addition of these lists of names, counting each name once each 
time it appears, gives a total of approximately 1140 names of Grand Councillors listed 
in the period 1729-1911, and approximately 1310 names of Grand Secretaries in the 
same period; a comparison of the two lists year by year gives the following results: 
years in which only one official was concurrently a Grand Councillor and a Grand 
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manner, during the existence of the Tsung Li Ya-mén (for the 
management of foreign affairs) from 1860 to 1901 there were 
eighteen men who held office in both that body and the Council.** 

A natural characteristic of this central organ of administration 
was the secrecy which surrounded its activities. Minor clerks were 
dispensed with and the clerical drudgery required for the handling 
of all important documents was borne by the Secretaries them- 
selves, documents of less importance being sent to the Military 
Archives Office and elsewhere for routine treatment. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century the number of Secretaries was fixed 
at 32, half Manchu and half Chinese, to be selected from the 
staffs of such bodies as the Grand Secretariat, the Six Boards, and 
the Court of Colonial Affairs; they had to be recommended by 
their superiors and were granted an audience with the Emperor. 
After 1860 four Manchu and four Chinese Secretaries were assigned 
to work in the Tsung Li Ya-mén. Thus the relatively small num- 
ber of the Council’s Secretaries, carefully selected and guaranteed 
as they were, made the Council staff a very compact body, quite 
closed to the uninitiated. Officials entering its service at first had 
to be instructed in the office routine.** 


years in which 2 officials were in both bodies—78, 
years in which 8 officials were in both bodies—41, 
average number of officials in both bodies each year (1729-1911) —2.35. 


In other words a little less than half of the personnel of the Council were, on the 
average, Grand Secretaries. It is noteworthy that during the T‘ung-chih period (1862- 
74) there were only three years in which one official was in both bodies; in the other 
years of that period the two bedies had no personnel in common. 

**Cuana Té-tsé 61 lists them as in a Kung #€ =~. agi Wen- 
hsiang 3 jf, Kuei-liang F£ J% , Pao-yiin , SHin Kuei-fén } » Lt Hung- 
tsao Soa Ching-lien -& f%, Wane Wén-shao - 3C #9, Tso Tsung-t‘ang Ae 37 3¢ 
Yen Ching-ming 4 4¢$%. Hs Kéng-shén #F BF, Sun Yii-wén FAA, Hsi 
Yung-i #2 FA, Wino T‘ung-ho ¥]F] Hf, Liao Shou-héng BRA, Yii-lu #Hikk 
Cuao Shu-ch‘iao ff $f#4, Ch‘i-hsiu FXFz. It will be seen that these men represented 
loyalty as much as ability. The Manchu methods of preserving control in the central 
government are beyond the scope of this paper; Hsten Pao-chao, op. cit. 81, gives 
some very interesting figures on the proportion of Manchus (a majority on the average) 
in the Grand Council. 

“Cf. Liana Chang-chii Y22F3H, Shu-yiian chi-lich fatHREMS (Brief Notes on 
the Central Administration), author’s preface dated 1828, revised by Prince Kung, 
I-hsin, who extended it to the Kuang-hsii period, adding 12 chiian to make a total of 
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This secrecy and compactness accorded with the fact that the 
volume of important business was relatively small, seldom amount- 
ing to more than fifty or sixty memorials a day.** In short, the 
Grand Council was in many respects a sort of imperial private 
secretariat, as exemplified in the fact that the Councillors followed 
the Emperor wherever he might go and had special apartments 
at Jehol or Yiian Ming Yiian.** As a result, the procedure of the 
Council is much less fully described in the statutes than is that of 
the Grand Secretariat, and can be summarized only approximately. 


1. Tsou-pén (important memorials) from the provinces were 


28; chiian 22. 4a line 9: “(the Council) for the purpose of secrecy has only (high) 
officials (kuan ef) and no minor officers (li H#). Aside from the memorials which 
are issued for copying every day and handed over to the writers of the Military Archives 
Office to be transcribed,—all documents received or to be issued, archives to be registered, 
and items regarding which a rescript has been received and which are ordered to be 
sealed and deposited, are taken care of by the Secretaries (chang-ching) in person. The 
regulations and names (of documents) are handed down from the senior officials. 
Even for capable officials of other departments and bureaus, when they first enter the 
Council, there are things that they do not understand.” Jd. ch. 15-19 lists 109 Coun- 
cillors and some 750 Secretaries up to 1875. For the regulations regarding the 
Secretaries, cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 3.11b. 

“5 Cf. Tinea Chih-ch‘éng 197. Even this figure is probably high for the earlier part 
of the nineteenth century, if we consider that within the eighteen provinces there were 
only 18 Governors, 10 Governors-General, and 8 Generals-in-chief; two important 
memorials a week from each such official, not a low average perhaps, would produce 
only ten memorials a day for the consideration of the Emperor and the Council. The 
diary of the Grand Councillor Wine T‘ung-ho (Wéng wén-chung kung jih-chi SX 
324 Bl, 40 vols., Shanghai 1928, 21. 84b-101 et passim) in the busy years 1882-3 
records some days on which the diarist drafted none or only one document, others on 
which he dealt with half a dozen edicts publicly issued (ming-fa AA%%) and one or 
two court letters (tzii-chi -'s., see under sec. 5 below), other days on which he 
(and his colleagues?) dealt with 15 documents in audience with the Emperor. A total 
of more than 50 endorsements to handle in one day is especially remarked upon, so also 
a total of 70 memorials received from the provinces (wai ché #4. f4) in one day. 

“° Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 3. 1b. The sub-offices of the Council, listed in id. 3. 12a- 
16b, included: (1) the Military Archives Office (Fang Liieh Kuan FF We BE ); (2) the 
Manchu-Chinese Translation Office (Nei Fan Shu Fang Aime ); (8) the Chancery 
for the Inspection of Imperial Edicts (Chi Ch‘a Ch'in Féng Shang Yii Shih Chien 
Ch‘u, Brunnert 105a, “Publication” cannot be justified); (4) the Imperial Patent 
Office (Chung Shu K‘o ra FH). Brunnert assigns all but the third of these to the 
Grand Secretariat; it is true that their staffs were partly derived from the Secretariat, 
but they are listed in the statutes under the Grand Council, with which their work 


was closely associated, as noted below. 
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delivered at the capital to an office at the Palace called the Chan- 
cery of Memorials to the Emperor (Tsou Shih Ch‘u 23% ) . 

This Chancery of Memorials thus occupied in relation to Tsou- 
pén a position comparable to that of the Transmission Office 
(Tung Chéng Ssii) in relation to T‘i-pén; but there is no evidence 
that it ever exercised comparable power. It had a small staff 
headed by an Imperial Bodyguard, a high official specially selected 
from the Guards within the Palace, who was assisted by six Secre- 
taries (chang-ching) selected and guaranteed from other offices; 
there were also two Clerks.“ Tsou-pén from the provinces, deliv- 
ered by courier,‘* were marked on the outside “ official despatch 
(kung-wén) to the Chancery of Memorials,” and were received 
by the Clerks of the Chancery at whatever time they arrived. They 
were then handed to the Secretaries, who in turn handed them to 
the Chancery eunuchs for presentation, the latter being of course 
in a position to convey them to the Emperor’s private apartments. 
Officials below a certain rank were not normally allowed to present 
Tsou-pén.*® Other than this regulation, there is no indication in 
the statutes that the Chancery officials could emulate those of 
the Transmission Office in the manipulation of red tape for ulterior 
ends. 

2. Tsou-pén from officials at the capital were likewise delivered 
to the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor. 

Every morning at dawn the Secretaries of the Chancery were 
required to receive memorials at the Palace gate. Memorialists 
who were presenting personal memorials were required to present 
them in person; this applied to Presidents of Boards and all others 
at the capital except princes and men over sixty (sui). The 
memorials so received were then handed to the Chancery eunuchs 
for presentation to the Emperor.” 


47 There were also Chancery eunuchs (Tsou-shih t‘ai-chien ZEB E) not de- 
scribed in detail in the statutes; and in addition to the staff which handled memorials 
(Tsou-pén) in Chinese and Manchu, there was another smaller one for Mongolian 
correspondence. There were of course detailed regulations regarding the handling of 
Tsou-pén from the capital, in yellow boxes; those that were secret were specially sealed 
between boards; cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 65. 9b-12b. 

48 Cf. our article in HJAS 4. 37. 4° Cf. regulations in Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 65. 10a, b. 

5° Ibid. The statutes do not support Brunnert 105 in the statement that “ Metro- 
politan establishments present their memorials to the Grand Council direct.” 
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3. Tsou-pén were presented from the Chancery of Memorials 
directly to the Emperor. 

It need hardly be added that this would have significance only 
in proportion as the Emperor really desired to rule as well as reign; 
but the evidence indicates that the Manchu emperors invariably 
desired to do so.** Their early morning examination of memorials 
was no mere formality. On the contrary, the Chia-ch‘ing Emperor 
forbade the practice of sending duplicates of Tsou-pén to the 
Grand Council. There is a good deal of evidence to show that 
the Emperor usually saw important memorials before they were 
seen by his chief ministers. 


°? Cf. Cuao I’s account (op. cit. 1. 7a line 1) of the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor’s activity: 
“Ten or more of my comrades (in the Council) would take turns every five or six 
days on early morning duty and even so would feel fatigued. How did the Emperor 
do it day after day? Yet this was even in ordinary times when there was no (im- 
portant) business. When there was fighting on the western border and military reports 
arrived, even at midnight he must still see them in person and would be inclined to 
summon the Grand Councillors and give instructions as to the proper strategy, using 
a hundred to a thousand words. I would draw up the draft at the time; from the first 
rough draft to the presentation of the formal version it might take one to two hours, 
and the Emperor, having thrown on some clothes, would still be waiting.” 

52 One of the charges against Ho-shén, who usurped great power in the later years 
of the Ch‘ien-lung period, was that he had improperly instructed the provincial 
authorities to make an extra copy of their memorials and send it to the Grand Council 
at the same time that the original was sent in for the Emperor. By the Chia-ch‘ing 
Emperor the practice was vigorously denounced and prohibited for all time; an edict 
of Feb. 12, 1799, declared that all persons entitled to present Tsou-pén thereafter 
ought to present them “directly to the Throne, and it is not to be permitted that 
they send duplicates in addition to the Grand Council; the high civil and military 
officials of the various offices at the capital also shall not previously inform the Grand 
Councillors of the matters which they are presenting in Tsou-pén; after the various 
offices at the capital have transmitted their Tsou-pén, the Emperor can immediately 
see (the officials concerned) in audience so as to hold discussions and instruct the 
offices in question how to manage matters without the Grand Councillors’ being in- 
volved in giving instructions” (Liana Chang-chii, Shu-yiian chi-liieh 1. 9b). 

Pao-chao Hsien, op. cit. 86, gives a very loose translation of this passage and 
interprets it without ascertainable justification as an imperial effort to break the power 
of the Grand Council; this interpretation appears to overlook the historical context, 
particularly the recent Ho-shén case. We have found no evidence to support Hsren’s 
implied statement, loc. cit., that before 1799 memorials were read by the Councillors 
before the Emperor saw them. 

58 Cf. Cut’ Hung-chi BYE BE, Pao-chih chi-liieh FRE MS (Brief notes of an 
official on duty), postface 1920, 8a-9b; we are indebted to Mr. Chaoying Fana of the 
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4. The Emperor inspected the memorials and made his decisions 
and comments regarding them. 

At this first inspection he might make a simple Endorsement 
(P‘i) settling the matter in question; in such case the imperial 
decision could be transmitted through the Council without further 
discussion or delay. On the other hand, matters which he wished 
to discuss with his Councillors, or regarding which he wished them 
to prepare the draft of an Edict or the like, would be so indicated. 
Thus his turning down one corner of a memorial would mark it 
for further consideration (see sec. 5, Ché-pén) . 


5. The memorials were then sent down to the Grand Council 
to be dealt with as indicated by the Emperor. 

On their arrival at the Council, the Secretaries of that body 
classified and distributed them. Those on which an imperial de- 
cision had already been reached were dealt with in the routine 
manner described below. But usually some memorials were still 
a live issue,—those which bore no Endorsement or were endorsed 
“There is a separate Rescript” (ling yu chih 3A) or which 
were otherwise indicated for discussion, as by the turning down 
of a corner. Regarding these documents the Secretaries under the 
Councillors’ direction, or perhaps the Councillors themselves, pre- 
pared drafts of an imperial decision, whether Edict, Rescript, or 
Endorsement, in preparation for the audience of the following 
morning. Such memorials were called “audience memorials ” 
(chien-mien ché 524%) . Usually there were only a few each day. 


Library of Congress for this reference and other assistance: “ Memorials from the 
provinces are all transmitted (to the Emperor) a day ahead. When the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager have finished inspecting them, there are some which the Emperor 
has endorsed at the time, there are some which are set aside and not yet endorsed. 
Both types are sent down to the Councillors to be examined by them, which is called 
the “ morning work” (tsao-shih FAs). (In the same way,) when they (the Coun- 
cillors) have finished inspecting them, they first take the memorials which have Endorse- 
ments and hand them over to the Secretaries to be sorted out and recorded for the 
archives. For those which have been set aside and not yet endorsed, they may discuss 
tthe draft of an Endorsement or Rescript. They put the memorials in a box and insert 
a memorandum listing how many there are, and respectfully requesting that Vermilion 
Endorsements be sent down.” 
54 Cf. Tina Chih-ch‘éng 195; also under note 59 below. 
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6. On the following day at dawn the documents held over in 
this manner from the previous day were dealt with by the Em- 
peror and the Grand Councillors in audience. 

Here again there are few regulations, except as to where the 
ministers should sit in the imperial presence. There was evidently 
no bar to thorough and informal discussion. The Councillors would 
present both the memorials in question and also their own drafts 
and memoranda or minutes (P‘ien, see sec. 5). 


7. When the imperial decision regarding a Tsou-pén had been 
made, either by the Emperor alone when he first saw the docu- 
ment or subsequently in concert with his Councillors, the docu- 
ments concerned were then returned to the Grand Council and 
copies were made. 


°5 Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 8. la: “On ordinary days (the Grand Councillors) are on 
duty in the Forbidden City in order to await a summons to audience: the hall of the 
Grand Council is inside the Lung-tsung Gate. Every day in the period from three to 
five A.M. the Grand Councillors attend in this place. As soon as the management of 
affairs is finished, the eunuchs of the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor transmit 
a rescript ordering them to disperse, whereupon they go off duty. They are summoned 
to audience at no fixed time, either once or several times (a day). When the Grand 
Councillors have come before the Emperor, mats are spread upon the floor and they 
are graciously allowed to sit down. All Tsou-pén which are sent down to various 
departments of government and which have received the vermilion endorsement “ There 
is a separate rescript,” or on which there is a rescript but not yet a vermilion endorse- 
ment,—all are offered up to await an imperial decision. When a rescript has been 
received, they go out.” 

°° Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 3.2a: “All Edicts and Rescripts which have been publicly 
issued, after they have been handed down, are sent down to the Grand Secretariat. 

“Those which are handed down for a special purpose are called Edicts; those which 
are handed down in answer to a request presented in a memorial are called Rescripts; 
or if they are in answer to a request presented in a memorial and are to be proclaimed 
at the capital and in the provinces, they also are called Edicts. In form, an Edict 
reads ‘the Grand Secretariat has received an imperial Edict’; a Rescript reads ‘a 
Rescript has been received.’ On each is recorded the year, month, and day on which 
it was received. After the drafts above mentioned have been presented to the Emperor 
and the imperial decision has been sent down, those handed down for a special purpose 
(i.e. Edicts) are immediately sent to be copied; those handed down in answer to a 
memorial (i.e. Rescripts) are sent to be copied together with the original memorial. 
Other memorials (tsou-ché ZEB), such as those which have received the Vermilion 
Endorsements ‘ Let the Board in question deliberate and memorialize,’ ‘Let the Board 
in question be informed,’ are also immediately sent to be copied. All those which have 
received the Vermilion Endorsement ‘Seen’ (lan BS), or the Vermilion Endorsement 
‘Noted’ (chih-tao-liao 434 J), or a Vermilion Endorsement approving or not 
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Ordinary Tsou-pén were sent to be copied by the Military 
Archives Office. But those which had been presented as secret, or 
bore Vermilion Endorsements which should be kept secret, or 
which were originals that were to be transmitted in Letters or 
Edicts, were all copied by the Secretaries of the Grand Council 
in person.” 


8. The imperial will was then made known. 

Copies might be sent to the Grand Secretariat or to the Board 
of War for transmission by horse post to the provinces or to 
various Boards at the capital for them to act upon. Edicts, which 
were drafted by the Grand Councillors as one of their chief func- 
tions, might be addressed to the Councillors themselves (see sec. 
5, Yii) or to the Grand Secretariat. In any case, they would not 


approving the matter memorialized, or a Vermilion Endorsement which teaches and 
admonishes, or which praises and encourages, all are examined to see whether they 
are matters which ought to be dealt with by the Boards and Departments at the 
capital (pu-yiian HBE ), in which case they are sent to be copied; while those that 
do not concern the Boards and Departments are not sent to be copied. 

“Those which are sent to be copied are given to the Secretaries of the Grand 
Secretariat, who receive and distribute them for copying (by clerks). Of Memorials 
which have not received a Vermilion Endorsement, a copy is made from the original 
memorial. Of Memorials which have received a Vermilion Endorsement, whether or 
not they are sent to be copied, a duplicate is made. An original memorial bearing a 
Vermilion Endorsement, if it was a memorial from an office at the capital, is deposited 
in the Grand Council; if it was a memorial from a province or city (government), 
then it is returned (to the memorialist) . 

“Memorials (tsou-ché ZEB) which have been presented by a special messenger 
are given to the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor in the palace to be sealed up 
and sent back. Memorials which have been sent in by horse post are sealed up by 
the Grand Council and given to the Couriers Office of the Board of War for transmission. 
If a memorial was originally sent in by horse post but there is no need of haste in 
returning it, it is sealed up and retained until a convenient opportunity for sending it. 

“ When the distribution and copying of the memorials at the Grand Secretariat is 
finished, then the memorials which have been received there are taken back, and to- 
gether with the memorials which have not been sent to be copied, they are placed in 
the archives. 

“ Edicts ordering the Grand Councillors to take action, after they have been handed 
down, are then sealed up and sent off. 

“Either an urgent Edict, or a secret Edict, which is not handed down publicly 
through the Grand Secretariat is called a Court Letter (t‘ing-chi §E FF). It is sealed 
up by the Grand Council and given to the Couriers Office of the Board of War 
for transmission.” 

57 See under note 58 below. 
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be addressed to the high officials in the provinces; the latter would 
receive the imperial will in the form of a Court Letter (T‘ing-chi, 
see sec. 5) sent to them by the Council and embodying in it the 
imperial Edict. On the other hand, Edicts of less importance or 
addressed to no particular officials would be publicly issued (ming- 
fa) by the Grand Secretariat, in which case they might subse- 
quently reach the provinces through the medium of the Peking 
Gazette in one or another of its forms (see sec. 5, T‘ang-pao) . 
The fullest description of the procedure just described is that given 
by Prince Kung, which we quote in part below.®® 


°° Cf. Liana Chang-chii, op. cit. 22. 4b-6: “ Every day between four and eight A.M. 
memorials (tsou-pén) must be sent down from the Emperor to the Grand Council; 
the Secretaries divide them up and send them to the various Grand Councillors in 
succession to read and examine. This is called Receiving the Memorials (chieh-ché 
#eye). All Memorials which have received a Vermilion Endorsement ‘There is a 
separate Rescript,’ or for which there is a Rescript but no Vermilion Endorsement as 
yet received, are collected separately in a yellow box and given to the Grand Coun- 
cillors, who offer them up respectfully in audience and ask for a Rescript. This is 
called Having an Interview (chien-mien 5@]fi]). 

“The Secretaries on duty for a certain day take the Tsou-pén which have been 
received on that day, the Memoranda (p‘ien-tan A) which have been transmitted, 
and the Edicts and Rescripts which have been received from the Emperor and carefully 
classify and record them. Vermilion Endorsements are respectfully recorded in toto, 
while the particulars of Edicts, Rescripts, and Memorials are epitomized. On those 
which should be sent to the Grand Secretariat they mark the character ‘ Transfer’ 
(chiao Be); on those which should be sent to the Board of War they mark ‘ For Trans- 
mission by Horse’ (ma-ti MjJ€) and the number of li to be covered per day. (All 
these documents) are bound up in thick volumes, one for the spring and summer 
seasons, one for the autumn and winter seasons. This is called Keeping up with the 
Work on Hand (sui-shou [§j=; cf. remarks of SHan Shih-yiian 149 on Sui-shou teng- 
chi tang BRAKE) - 

“In copying Edicts and Rescripts that are publicly issued and all types of Memoranda, 
paper with six ruled lines is used; in copying Letters (chi-hsin AZ) and Edicts to be 
transmitted (ch‘iian-yii AR). paper with five ruled lines is used, each line having 
twenty characters. This is called Having on hand for Transmission (hsien-ti AUR). 

“If there are some that have too great a number of characters and must be copied 
and transmitted in haste, then one man is ordered to cut the draft up into sections, 
which are divided and quickly copied. This is called Marking off Sections (tien-k‘ou 
iH] ). When the parts have been copied out, they are pasted together again. This is 
called Joining up Sections (chieh-k‘ou #411). 

“ After the documents have been handed to the Ta-la-mi (head of a section of eight 
secretaries) to be proof-read, they are collected in a yellow box and sent to the Grand 
Councillors who carefully examine them to see that there are no errors and then give 
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It is an interesting question how long this process usually 
required. From the statutes we know that memorials from the 
capital were to be handed in at dawn, those from the provinces 
might arrive at any time. The Emperor read memorials at dawn. 
He also saw the Grand Councillors at that time, and they remained 


them to the palace eunuchs for presentation to the Emperor. This is called Reporting 
of Rescripts (shu-chih jt). 

“Documents which have been revised by the Vermilion Pen (chu-pi BEE) are 
said to have Passed the Vermilion (kuo-chu 3). (Kuan Shih-ming #2 {l-$%, Yiin- 
shan-t‘ang shih-chi BS ly eae [Collected Poems of Yiin-shan-t‘ang] ed. 1894, 15.2 
line 2 explains this as To Transfer the Vermilion, i.e. onto a copy of the original 
document.) 

“When a proposed Edict or Rescript has been prepared ahead of time, and after 
copying has been kept in a box with a view to its being submitted at the proper time, 
it is called a Document Prostrate on the Ground (fu-ti k‘ou {RK H#HF)). 

“When the Emperor happens to go on a journey and a document is submitted at 
the first post station, it is called Transmitted at Dismounting (hsia-ma ti PRR y 

“ Whenever an Edict or Rescript accompanying a Memorial is given to the Chinese 
Registry of the Grand Secretariat, or whenever an Edict or Rescript not called for by 
a Memorial but handed down specially is given to the Manchu Registry of the Grand 
Secretariat, or whenever Letters and Edicts to be transmitted by horse post are given 
to the Board of War, or if they are to be given to the various Boards to be discussed 
in haste or dealt with in haste and so are given specially to the Boards,—in all these 
cases the recipient is made to sign his name and mark in a notebook. This is called 
to Transfer for Issue (chiao-fa 30 #). 

“ All copying of Memorials is the business of the Military Archives Office; in the 
case of Memorials which have been secretly presented or which are the originals used 
in Letters or in Edicts to be transmitted with care, or which have Vermilion Endorse- 
ments and ought to be kept secret,—in all such cases the Secretaries of the Grand 
Council themselves make the copies. As each copy of a Memorial is finished, the 
Secretary in question takes the original and the copy and compares them, and then 
records on the face of the copy what was memorialized by a certain man on a certain 
subject, the month and day, and whether or not it is to be transferred (chiao 2). 
This is called Filling in the Face (k‘ai-mien BH Ii). 

“The Secretaries on duty for the day take the original Memorials from the pro- 
vinces which have been received on that day, putting each in its original envelope, and 
deliver them to the Chancery of Memorials to the Emperor. This is called Transferring 
the Memorials (chiao-ché 2C}¥) . 

“The Edicts and Rescripts received on that day and the Memoranda transmitted are 
copied and bound into a volume; day by day this is added to, and it is changed for 
a new volume every month. This is called Cleaning the Archives (ch‘ing-tang vate 2 

“Memorials and Memoranda despatched from the Grand Council, or returned from 
the Grand Secretariat or elsewhere, and preserved in this office form one bundle every 
day and a package every half-month. This is called the Monthly Memorials (yiieh-ché 


Agfe).” 
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on call to be seen at any other time it might be necessary. 
Memorials seen by the Emperor were sent down to the Council 
in the morning, providing their “ morning work” (tsao-shih # 
@#). Finally, it is stated that memorials were usually seen by the 
Emperor one day before they were considered by the Council. 
From this and similar evidence we may conclude that, ordinarily, 
a memorial might be presented at dawn or during the course of 
one day and be seen by the Emperor on that day or at dawn of 
the following day; in either case it would ordinarily be sent down 
to the Council on the second day; if it was to be discussed further, 
it would then be brought back by the Councillors on the morning 
of the third day for a final decision. This may have been the 
routine with business which was not pressing. On the other hand, 
there was every opportunity to speed up the process ad libitum, 
and an urgent memorial might be received, presented, and dis- 
cussed by the Emperor and his Councillors all within the space 
of a few hours.” 


9. Finally, the memorials (ché) were returned through the 
Chancery of Memorials to the original memorialist, whether in 
the provinces or at the capital. This afforded a form of direct con- 


tact between the Emperor and his officials, at least in the case of 
memorials bearing an imperial notation. 


°° Prof. Tina Chih-ch‘éng 197 states that it was a rule that the issuing of all im- 
perial Edicts must be completed by the Council officers on the same day that the 
decisions concerned were handed down from the Emperor. 

°° Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 3. 2a, espec. last line; also 65. 11b and Kuang-hsii hui-tien 
82. 12a: “Every day the various memorials (ché) which are transmitted (excepting 
those memorials transmitted by express post, all of which are handed by the Chancery 
eunuchs directly to the Grand Council for sealing and returning [fa ), and which 
are not returned [fa-hsia [*] by the Chancery) ,—all other memorials from the pro- 
vinces, no matter whether they have received a Rescript or not, are securely sealed 
by the Chancery eunuchs; on the following day they are handed to the Chancery to 
be returned (in each case) to the man originally transmitting the memorial, to be 
reverently received by him. As to the various memorials transmitted at the capital 
(excepting those which are retained by the Emperor and are returned by the Grand 
Council, or which are ordered to be handed to the ministers of state having audience 
on that day, to be returned by them) ,—regarding all other memorials which are re- 
turned by the Chancery, whether they have received the Rescript ‘Let it be as recom- 
mended’ or have received the Rescript ‘ Noted,’ straightway the Chancery transmits 
the imperial will that (the memorial) may be received (by the memorialist).” The 
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A brief conclusion may be suggested. First, it is plain that 
this paper is no more than a preliminary survey. We have touched 
upon a score or more of institutions and steps in procedure, on 
each of which a monograph should be written. For such work the 
various editions of the Cases Supplementary to the Collected 
Statutes (°hui-tien tsé-li, or shih-li) , cited above, provide an inex- 
haustible storehouse of material, which may be supplemented by 
the documentary collections and writings of Chinese officials. 
American students of government and political science have so 
far left it untouched. 

Secondly, this survey confirms the view that the Grand Council 
was all-important and the Grand Secretariat almost negligible in 
the making of important decisions of policy during the nineteenth 
century, particularly before 1860. In the investigation of the 
origins of Manchu policy, either in internal or in foreign affairs, 
the Grand Councillors and the Secretaries to the Grand Council 
must be the foci of attention; the latter had more influence in the 
drafting of Edicts and such documents than did the high dignitaries 
of the Grand Secretariat who were not in the Council, yet we have 
at present few studies regarding them. 

Finally, for an understanding of Manchu policy attention must 
be centered upon the personality of the Emperor and the influences 
affecting him. Our survey indicates that the Emperor was required , 
to play a part, passive though it might be, in the making of every 
important decision. This fact of personal rule has been commented 
upon for generations past, yet its implications, from an administra- 
tive point of view, have seldom been explored. From the summary 
of procedure given above, it is patent that the Emperor was obliged | 
to act as a sort of clearing-house for all important matters. We 
may well inquire whether this did not produce a bottle-neck in the 
flow of administrative business. Under an Emperor of only 
ordinary vigor it is a pertinent question whether the press of 
routine work did not stifle both his initiative and his adaptability. 


later fate of returned memorials is a puzzling question. Hst (1) 186 describes the 
vast number of Tsou-pén, over 100,000 for the Ch‘ien-lung period, preserved in the 
Palace archives. The question whether and in what manner returned memorials would 
have found their way into the archives demands further attention. 


3 
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In other words, the central administration of the Ch‘ing, and indeed 
the whole Chinese tradition of the personal rule of the Son of 
Heaven, demanded a superman at the head of affairs. The lack 
of a superman, and the rapid multiplication of state affairs, must 
be an important factor in the collapse of the Manchu administra- 
tion during the nineteenth century. Considerations such as the 
above challenge the attention of the political scientist, while for 
the diplomatic historian they are all-important. 


4. Sexect List or PuBLISHED COLLECTIONS OF 
Cu‘tInc DocuMENTS 


This list is presented partly to facilitate references in section 5 
below and partly to call this material to the attention of students 
who have not been specializing in bibliography. The list is in no 
sense exhaustive, and new collections of documents are continually 
appearing. It is meant to include the chief examples of the mate- 
rial now available, which would not be out of place in every 
Chinese library. Several collections of documents obviously based 
on collections here noticed have been omitted. There is a large 
and rapidly growing critical bibliography relating to these various 
collections, the description of which is beyond the scope of this 
paper; but attention should be called to an early comprehensive 
study of Ch‘ing historical literature in general by Erich Harniscu 
(Das Ts‘ing-shi-kao und die sonstige chinesische Literatur zur 
Geschichte der letzten 300 Jahre, AM 6.403-44 [1930]) and to 
the recent study by K. N. Biacrrstarr, Some Notes on the Tung- 
hua lu and the Shih-lu (HJAS 4.101-15) , in which further refer- 
ences may be found. There is an obvious need for further studies 
similar to Prof. Biccrrstarr’s and dealing with single collections. 
For a more complete list of Palace Museum publications of docu- 
ments than that here presented, cf. Korstrr. 


Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien #3 (Collected Historical Documents) 
pub. monthly by the Department of Historical Records (Wén Hsien 
Kuan 3CKf), Palace Museum, Peiping; first issue Jan. 1928, be- 
ginning with the eleventh issue the title was changed to Wén-hsien 
ts‘ung-pien 2C WKH Ba, see below. 
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Chin-tai Chung-kuo wai-chiao shih tzu-liao chi-yao U{t PBUH 
FAP (A Source Book of Important Documents Relating to the 
Modern Diplomatic History of China), compiled with prefaces by 
Curane T‘ing-fu 32% (T. F. Tstana), 2 vols. Shanghai 1931-4. 


Ch‘ing-chi wai-chiao shih-liao {#2®52¢5#*+ (Historical Materials 
Concerning Foreign Relations in the Late Ch‘ing Period 1875-1911), 
218 chiian, # 1 chiian, and for the Hsiian-t‘ung Period (1908-11) 
24 chiian, compiled by Wane Yen-wei £2 and Wane Liang EF 
Peiping 1932-5. 

Ch‘ing Hsiian-t‘ung ch‘ao Chung-Jih chiao-shé shih-liao TH Ht) 
HP A 2tY532 + (Historical Materials Concerning Sino-Japanese Rela- 
tions in the Hsiian-t‘ung Period 1908-11), 6 chiian, Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1932. 

Ch‘ing Kuang-hsii ch‘ao Chung-Fa chiao-shé shih-liao fIC#AU'? 
2£ 2 YEH (Historical Materials Relating to Sino-French Relations 
in the Kuang-hsii Period 1875-1908), 22 chiian, Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1933. 

Ch‘ing Kuang-hsii ch‘ao Chung-Jih chiao-shé shih-liao THIC#hEA'P 
H 2ézS2 + (Historical Materials Concerning Sino-Japanese Rela- 
tions in the Kuang-hsii Period 1875-1908) , 88 chiian, Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1932. 

Ch‘ing san-fan shih liao {= #%32#+ (Historical Materials Concern- 
ing the Three Feudatories of the Early Ch‘ing Period, i.e. Wu San- 
kuei et al.), 5 vols., Palace Museum, Peiping 1932. 

Ch‘ing-tai wai-chiao shih-liao YH{€S-32SE#+ (Historical Materials 
Concerning Foreign Relations in the Ch‘ing Period), 6 vols. for the 
Chia-ch‘ing period 1796-1820 and 4 vols. for the Tao-kuang period 
1821-50, Palace Museum, Peiping 1932-3. 

Ch‘ing-tai wén-tzu-yii tang TH{t3CFIRHE (Archives on the Ch‘ing 
Literary Inquisition) , 12 vols., Palace Museum, Peiping 1931 et seq. 
Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo S##RBA (The Complete Account of 
Our Management of Barbarian Affairs) , photolithograph of the original 
compilation, 80 chiian for the later Tao-kuang period 1836-50, pre- 
sented to the Emperor 1856; 80 chiian for the Hsien-féng period 1851- 
61, presented 1867; 100 chiian for the T‘ung-chih period 1862-74, pre- 
sented 1880; Palace Museum, Peiping 1930. 


Chu-p‘i shang-yii #EHt_Lam, same as Chu-p%t yii-chih, q. v. 
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Chu-p‘i yii-chih kit (Vermilion Endorsements and Edicts [of 
the Yung-chéng Period 1723-35, Including the Memorials Concerned)) , 
preface of the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor dated 1738, 112 vols. 

I-wu shih-mo, see Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo. 

Ku-kung o-wén shih-liao KEMAH (“Documents in Russian 
Preserved in the National Palace of Peiping,” K‘ang-hsi and Ch‘ien- 
lung periods, 1662-1722 and 1736-95), compiled by Liv Tsé-jung #! 
?2 , with Chinese translation by Wane Chih-hsiang 24H, pp. 312, 
Peiping 1936. 

Liu-shih-nien-lai Chung-kuo yii Jih-pén A+4F26 "BSE A A (China 
and Japan in the Last Sixty Years), 7 vols., compiled by Wane 
Yiin-shéng E34, Tientsin 1932-4. 

Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao PARSE} (Historical Materials of the Ming 
and Ch‘ing Periods), 4 vols., edited by the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Sinica, 1930-1. 


Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao i-pien C#m (second series), 10 vols., Commer- 
cial Press, Shanghai 1936. 


Shéng-hsiin, see Shih-ch‘ao shéng-hsiin. 


Shih-ch‘ao shéng-hsiin —-#§2 ill (Sacred Instructions or Exhortations 
of Ten Reigns, 1616-1874) , 922 chiian, 286 vols., last preface Jan. 6, 


1880. 

Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 5#4#}4) FI (Historical Materials Published Every 
Ten Days), 40 vols., Palace Museum, Peiping 1930-1. 

Shih-liao ts‘ung-k‘an ch‘u-pien 5¢#+5¢ FI) i (Miscellaneous Histori- 
cal Materials, First Series) , 10 vols., compiled by Lo Chén-yii #iz=E, 
Tung-fang hsiieh-hui, 1924. 


Shih-liao ts‘ung-pien 524+ (Miscellaneous Historical Materials) , 
12 vols., compiled by Lo Chén-yii MUR, 1933. 
Shih-lu, see Ta-ch‘ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu. 


Ta-ch‘ing li-ch‘ao shih-lu AYSREGIASk (Veritable Records of Suc- 
cessive Reigns of the Ch‘ing Dynasty), 4485 chiian, Okura Shuppan 
Kabushiki Kaisha KiRHKERX Fk, Tokyd 1937-8; cf. W. Fucus, 
Beitrage zur mandjurischen Bibliographie und Literatur, Tokyé 1936, 
58-71. 

T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo chao-yii AAW mam (Proclamations and Edicts 
of the T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo Era), compiled by Hsrao I-shan, 1 vol., 
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National Academy of Peiping 1935. Also Tai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo ts‘ung-shu 
APRABB (Collected Writings of the T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo) com- 
piled by the same, 10 vols., Shanghai 1936. 

T‘ai-p‘ing t‘ien-kuo wén-shu KPAX (Documents on the T‘ai- 
p‘ing t‘ien-kuo), 1 vol., Palace Museum, Peiping 1933. 

Tung-hua lu }43#&%, various editions; cf. K. N. Biccrrstarr in HJAS 
4.101-15. 

Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien XBk## (Collectanea from the Historical 
Records Office) , 19 vols., Palace Museum, Peiping 1930-7. 
Yung-chéng shang-yii HEEL (Edicts of the Yung-chéng Emperor, 
1723-35) , 24 vols., compiled by Cuane T‘ing-yii RSE and others, 
1741. 


5. CATALOGUE oF TyPES OF DocuMENTS 


One type of document is distinguished from another chiefly by 
the character or characters that introduce the main body of the 
text. Thus an Edict normally begins simply with the character 
yu, meaning in effect that the Emperor issued the Edict which 
then follows. Memorials usually begin with the memorialist’s 
official title and name, followed by a character which indicates 
the type of the memorial. But in the case of less important docu- 
ments, such as correspondence between minor local officials, classi- 
fication by this method becomes less trenchant, and the highly 
technical documentary phraseology gradually evaporates into the 
dull words of every day. We have tried to draw the line at the 
point where this unhappy process becomes noticeable (cf. e.g. 
Gites 9816). 

This catalogue is arranged alphabetically by Wapr-GiLes 
romanization and is meant to serve two purposes. In the first 
place, we wish to suggest English designations for the com- 
moner types of documents in order to facilitate the establishment 
of a generally accepted usage among western translators. An 
accepted usage is particularly desirable because much research on 
modern China will probably be published without benefit of Chinese 
characters. The old custom, each translator his own terminology, 
is likely to produce a confusion of edicts, decrees, mandates, com- 
mands, and other referents that will tax our mental agility. Fortu- 
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nately, western research on the Ch‘ing period is so little advanced 
that the opportunity still exists to agree upon a common vocabu- 
lary, with the efficiency and economy which it would provide, 
providing a miraculous coéperation to that end can be achieved. 
We hope therefore that the suggestions of other workers, which 
will be offered in modification of our own, will be given publicity. 
It is not the object of the present compilation to put forward a 
revised terminology; we have tried, like the sage, merely to codify 
that which is already established. As with a system of romani- 
zation, English translations of Chinese terms are often mere con- 
ventions. It is important first that the translation should be 
reasonably accurate in meaning, and then that it should follow 
the tradition to be found in the literature of the field. * 

All translators of Ch‘ing documents will be familiar with three 
text-books, in which the traditional usage is chiefly recorded: 


1. T. F. Wane, XfF RBH Wen-chien tzii-erh chi, A series of 
papers selected as specimens of Documentary Chinese, designed 
to assist students of the language as written by the officials of 
China; in sixteen parts with key, London 1867, 2 vols; 


2. F. Hirtu, Mb 3CHESk Hsin-kuan wén-chien lu, Text Book of 
Documentary Chinese, with a vocabulary, for the special use of 
the Chinese Customs Service, Shanghai 1885, 2 vols, cited as 
Hirtu; 


8. The second edition of No. 2, rearranged, enlarged, and edited 
by C. H. Brewitt-Taytor, Shanghai 1909-10, 2 vols., is cited as 
Brewitt-Tay or. 


To these volumes should be added W. F. Mayers, The Chinese 
Government’, Shanghai 1896, revised by G. M. H. Puayrarr, 
Appendix sec. 3, “ Forms of Official Correspondence ”; and H. A. 
Gitzs, A Chinese-English Dictionary’, Shanghai 1912. All these 
works were compiled by men who had spent long years in official 
service in China, often in daily correspondence with the authori- 
ties. The translations of Chinese terms which they adopted, 
especially those in GiuEs’ dictionary, which we cite frequently 
below, represent the considered usage of a generation or more of 
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consular and customs officials. They have entered so largely into 
the literature on nineteenth century China that little can be gained 
by a wanton revision of terms, except where clarity makes it neces- 
sary. On the other hand, it must be remembered that these ob- 
servers were not versed in the inner workings of the metropolitan 
administration, knew little of its procedure, and were not per- 
sonally acquainted with many types of documents which have 
been published from the archives in the last decade. What follows 
is intended to supplement rather than to include the notes and 
suggestions available in Brewitt-Tay.or. 

In the second place, this catalogue is intended to indicate how 
a given type of document was used, again for the convenience of 
western students. To this end, references have been given where 
possible to published examples of each type. We omit from the 
list minor variations of a given type and also a multitude of names 
of various kinds of archives and records which are referred to by 
modern Chinese archivists (see note 7 above) but the exact nature 
of which is not always clear, and which are in any case not avail- 
able to students outside the archives. It has not seemed worth 
while to record the formal phraseology with which each type of 
document normally begins and ends; many follow the form exem- 
plified in the Chao-hui, beginning . . . wei chao-hui shih 74/8 #4 
(in the matter of a communication) and ending .. . hsii-chih chao- 
hui ché 2A F874 (a necessary communication) , cf. BrewiTtT- 
Taytor 2.10 “ Col. 12.” 

A division of the catalogue into sub-categories would not be 
easy, for there is no sharp and useful dividing line between docu- 
ments exchanged between government offices and documents sub- 
mitted to the Emperor, nor between the latter and documents 
issued by the Emperor. To facilitate the study of related types 
we offer the following incomplete analytical summary. 


1. DocuMENTS EXCHANGED BETWEEN GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


In the Chinese scheme of things the typological names of these 
documents often serve to indicate the relative rank of the corre- 
spondents. This relationship can be indicated in translation only 
by a convention, since documents of this sort in the west would 
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nearly all be called despatches. To indicate the three general 
forms of relationship between the correspondents, we suggest 
Order or Orders (from a superior), Communication (from an 
equal) , and Report (from a subordinate or inferior) ; these might 
also be rendered “ a despatch ordering,” or “ a despatch communi- 
cating,” and so on. A despatch from an inferior in rank who is 
not a direct subordinate presents a nice problem, which we have 
not tried to solve. 


Communications: Chao-hui, Chao-fu, Chih-hui, I-hui, I-tzii, I-wén, 
Kung-han, Tzii, Tzii-ch‘éng, Tzii-hsing, Tzi-hui, Tzi-pao, 
Tzi-wén. 

Despatches from ministers of state, in most cases the Grand 
Council, conveying imperial Edicts or the like: Chi-hsin, 
Chiao-chih, Chiao-p‘ien, Ch‘iian-yii, Han, T‘ing-chi, Tzii-chi. 

Orders: Cha, Cha-fu, Ku-tieh, Kuan-wén, Ling, P‘ai, P‘ai-p‘iao, 
Tieh. 

Petitions: several of the entries below under Reports are trans- 
lated as Petition in certain contexts, e.g. when presented to 
an official by a commoner. 

Reports: Ch‘éng, Ch‘éng-wén, Hsiang-wén, Ping, Shén, Shén-wén, 
Tieh-ch‘éng, Tzii-ch‘éng. 


2. DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED TO THE EMPEROR 


Copies of memorials: Chieh-t‘ieh, Fu-pén, Shih-shu, Lu-shu. 

Endorsed memorials: Hung-pén, see also P‘i-hung. 

Memorials: Ché-tsou, Ch‘i-pén, Liu-ts‘ao chang-tsou, Pén-chang, 
Piao-chang, Piao-pén, Po-pén, Pu-pén, T‘i-pén, T‘i-tsou, Tsou- 
ché, Tsou-pén, T‘ung-pén. 

Summaries of memorials: Lu-shu, Shih-shu, T‘ieh-huang. 

Supplementary memorials: Chia-p‘ien, Fu-p‘ien, Fu-tsou, P*ien, 
P‘ien-tsou, Tsou-p‘ien. 

Tributary memorials: Kung-piao, Wai-fan piao-chang. 


3. DocUMENTS ISSUED FROM THE EMPEROR 


Commands: Ch‘ih, Ch‘ih-yii, Ch‘iian-ch‘ih, Tso-ming-ch‘ih. 
Decrees: Chih, Chih-shu, Chih-tz‘i, Ling-chih. 
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Edicts: Chu-yii, Shang-yii, Yii, Yii-chih. 

Endorsements: Chu-pi, Chu-p‘i, P‘i-hung, Yii-p‘i. 

Instructions: Hsiin-yii, Shéng-hsiin. 

Ordinance: Kao. 

Patents: Ch‘ih-ming, Kao-ming, Ts‘é. 

Proclamations: Chao, Chao-huang, Chao-kao. 

Rescript: Chih. 

Utterances in general: Ssii-lun, copies: T‘a-huang and T‘éng-huang. 


4. DocUMENTS ENCLOSED IN OTHER DOCUMENTS 


Chia-p‘ien, Ch‘ing-tan, Ch‘ing-ts‘é, Huang-ts‘é, Pao-hsiao-ts‘é, 
P‘ien, Tsou-hsiao-ts‘é. 


CHA #L or 4] ORDER 


A document sent from a superior to a subordinate, Gites 127, 
142; an order from a superior to a subordinate under his juris- 
diction, T'2‘ti-hai HE (no better authority found) . 

Ex.: Shth-liao hsiin-k‘an 7.221, from the Grand Council to pro- 
vincial officials. For # cf. Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien 2. section 2. 15a, 
from the Grand Council to the Ch‘ang Lu salt administrator. 


CHA-FU #ift ORDER 

Used from provincial treasurers to prefects and magistrates, 
Mayers 139; from provincial commanders-in-chief to Prefects and 
lower local officials, and from provincial Governors to Colonels 
and lower military officials, T'z‘ti-hai citing Ch‘ing-hui-tien (exact 
reference not found) . 

Ex.: photographs of originals issued by Wu San-kuei, Ch‘ing san- 
fan shih-liao 2 and 8. 


CHA-HSING #47 DECLARATION 

By the treaty of Nanking 1842 art. xi, Chinese high officers in 
the provinces were to address subordinate British officers under 
the term “ Declaration ” (Cha-hsing) , but the term did not become 
well established and was superseded by Chao-hui; cf. also French 
treaty of Whampoa 1844 art. xxxiii. 

Ex.: Hira no. 48, Tsungli Yamén to Inspector General of Cus- 
toms 1870; no. 66, same to same 1882. 
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CHAO #4 Imperial PROCLAMATION, MANDATE 

One of the Ssii-lun, q. v., uttered by the Emperor; see also under 
Kao; to announce to the people as has been the custom for 
Emperors since the time of the Han dynasty, GiEs 470. 

Ex.: Ho-pei ti-i po-wu-yiian pan-yiieh-k‘an WAtB—-B MELA 
Fi] (Semi-monthly Publication of the First Museum of Hopei) no. 
17, May 25, 1932, a circular order of the Shun-chih period for the 
seizure of CuinG Ch‘éng-kung (Koxinga) ; Yung-chéng shang-yii, 
K‘ang-hsi 61st year, eleventh month. 


CHAO-FU 8% [or #] COMMUNICATION IN REPLY 

A reply to a Chao-hui, q. v. 

Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 23. section 2. lb, from Lord Elgin to 
Prince Kung 1860. 


CHAO-HUANG #3% Yellow bili bearing a PROCLAMATION 


A copy of an imperial utterance (Sssii-lun) written in black on 
yellow paper; another name for T‘éng-huang, q. v. 


CHAO-HUI #84 COMMUNICATION 

Addressed to an official slightly inferior in rank; Mayers 139 
gives eight situations in which it was used; the treaty of Nanking 
1842 art. xi declares that “ Her Britannic Majesty’s Chief High 
Officer in China shall correspond with the Chinese High Officers, 
both at the Capital and in the Provinces, under the term ‘ Com- 
munication’ FR? ” (Chao-hui). By degrees the term became 
accepted for correspondence between Chinese and foreign officials 
generally, irrespective of rank. The American treaty of Wanghsia 
1844 art. xxx provided that Chao-hui should be used by the 
superior authorities, the consuls, and the local officers, civil and 
military, of both countries. The French treaty of Whampoa 1844 
art. xxxiii followed the British definition. Cf. Ch‘ing-chi ko-kuo 
chao-hui mu-lu %52= 45 FB & A & (Index of Communications with 
the Various Countries in the Late Ch‘ing Period) , Palace Museum, 
Peiping 1935. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 4. 108b, reference to a Chao-hui to the 
ruler of Annam in the Yung-chéng period; Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 
17, photograph of a Chao-hui of 1884. 
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CHAO-KAO iif Imperial PROCLAMATIONS AND ORDI- 
NANCES 

Used as a general term for imperial pronouncements of several 
kinds, equivalents to the Ssii-lun, q. v. Cf. P‘fnc Wén-chang # #4 
i, preface to the Nei-ko han-p‘iao-ch‘ien chung-shu shé-jén t‘i- 
ming APRA SPSL (Names of the Secretaries of the 
Chinese Registry of the Grand Secretariat) , edition 1861, 2. 4-5: 
“Proclamations and ordinances are the chief writings of the 
Grand Secretariat ” (also quoted by Hst [1] 183). 


CHE-PEN #f4% MEMORIAL 

Lit. folded memorial, i.e. with the corner of one sheet turned 
down; done by the Emperor when reading it, to mark it for further 
treatment. Cf. Nei-ko hsiao-chih (A Brief Sketch of the Grand 
Secretariat) 3 line 9; “ When the Emperor looked at the memo- 
rials, if there were some on which he wished to change the draft 
proposal (ch‘ien #), then he would turn down one corner and 
send it out . . . .” The memorials so marked were then brought 
in for discussion when the ministers had audience with the Em- 
peror, cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 17a line 10; 8a line 8: “ After 
Pu-pén have been submitted, those which have not yet received 
an Edict or Rescript in reply and have been folded (ché pén) and 
sent down are collected and stored according to the day.” 


CHE-TSOU #4% MEMORIAL 

Same as Tsou-pén, q.v.; the terms Ché-tsou and Tsou-ché occur 
more often than Tsou-pén; the latter has been used in the text 
above for convenience, to contrast with T‘i-pén. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 1 gives examples beginning with title, 
date, and chin-tsou ##2© (reverently memorializes), and ending 
with chin-tsou and date; Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 6. third section. 1. 


CH‘ENG & REPORT, Petition 

Addressed by subordinate to superior officials; used by minor dis- 
trict officials to Prefects, Mayers 140; when addressed to an 
official by a commoner, Petition, cf. Fa-lii ta-tz‘ti-shu t&tE KWH 
(Dictionary of Legal Terms) , Shanghai 1936, 534; also used of 
presentation of documents to the Emperor. 
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Ex.: Ch‘ing san-fan shih-liao 2.111 et passim; Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 
13. 445a. 


CH‘ENG-WEN 2X REPORT, Petition 

Addressed by subordinates to superiors, same as Ch‘éng; cf. 
Mayers 140. 

Ex.: Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien 10. 3. 


CH‘I-CHU-CHU #/87%£ CHRONICLES 

Lit. Notes of the Emperor’s activity,—a brief day-by-day record 
of the Emperor’s actions, chiefly those of a ceremonial and routine 
administrative nature, nominally including both his statements 
and his movements, recorded by a staff of officials in a separate 
department (Ch‘i Chii Chu Kuan ##, Brunnert 204: Office for 
Keeping a Diary of the Emperor’s Movements; we prefer to follow 
the translation suggested by Dr. Fercuson, Wén-hsien lun-ts‘ung 
33). These notes were sent to the Grand Secretariat at the end 
of each year and kept in the storehouse. They were based partly 
on the duplicate copies of memorials which were sent to the Grand 
Secretariat; see under Chieh-t‘ieh. For the regulations regarding 
types of material to be included in the Chronicles cf. Chia-ch‘ing 
hui-tien shih-li 792. 8b. | 

Ex.: Shih-liao ts‘ung-k‘an ch‘u-pien 4 et passim; Shih-liao hsiin- 
k‘an 1. 16a; Shih-liao ts‘ung-pien passim. 


CH‘I-PEN #4 MEMORIAL 

Practically the same as T‘i-pén: memorials presented to the regent 
of the Shun-chih period in 1644-6, after which the form was no 
longer used; cf. Hst (1) 187-8; Tung-hua lu June 5, 1646 (Shun- 
chih 6. 5b, 1911 edition) . 

Ex.: Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao 2. 102 et passim; Ching san-fan shih- 
lao 1. 2. 


CHIA-P‘IEN ®}> SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORIAL 


Lit. inserted slip; submitted with a memorial for the purpose of 
adding to it after it had been formally concluded; but see under 
P‘ien. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 10. 350b. 
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CHIAO-CHIH 2#& DESPATCH 

Lit. to transfer a Rescript: from ministers of state to subordinate 
departments, ordering that certain action be taken in accordance 
with an imperial decision; cf. Kuo-hsiieh lun-wén so-yin [og ite 
XX#5| (Index to sinological articles) 3. 113: “.. . after the 
ministers have received the imperial will, they transmit it to their 
subordinates to be carried out accordingly,—this is called Chiao- 
chih.” 

Ex.: Tung-fang tsa-chih “AEE (The Eastern Miscellany) , 
sixth year (1909) nos. 3, 13. 


CHIAO-P‘IEN 2}+ SHORT DESPATCH 


From ministers of state (Grand Councillors) to other depart- 
ments; see also under P‘ien; cf. Tine Chih-ch‘éng 196. 
Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 14. section 2. 2. 


CHIEH-T‘IEH 44 1. placard, 2. duplicate COPY 

1. In common parlance, a placard,—usually of a libellous or 
seditious character; also an accusation, a plaint (GiLEs 1455) . 
Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 5. 148b, copy of a seditious placard. 
This meaning appears to have been used also technically in the 
procedure, cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 6: “To T‘ung-pén . . . on 
which there is writing in improper form or a seal which is not 
clear or a date which is erased and rewritten, the Transmission 


Office should attach a placard 4% (i .” 


2. Duplicate copy of a memorial of any kind; according to the 
statutes three such copies were to be made, at least of T‘ung-pén; 
cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 54. 13b: “ Three copies accompany a 
memorial B4Z4H#K=; one is kept at the (Transmission) Office, 
one is sent to the Board (in question) , one is sent to the Section 
(of the Office of Scrutiny of the Censorate, i.e. the particular 
Section concerned with the Board in question). Five days after a 
T‘i-pén has been sealed and sent to the Grand Secretariat (from 
the Transmission Office) , the duplicate copies for the Board and 
the Section are handed to the Superintendents of Military Posts 
for distribution.” The existence of these duplicate copies necessi- 
tated repeated efforts at secrecy; and it was ordered that the 
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copies should on no account be distributed until five days after the 
original T‘i-pén had been sent to the Grand Secretariat; cf. Chia- 
ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 781. 7b, memorial sanctioned in 1734. In 
addition to the copies already mentioned, in 1729 it was decided 
that “for all T‘i-pén and Tsou-pén of the various provinces one 
additional copy (chieh-t‘ieh) shall be written and sent to the 
Chronicles Office (Ch‘i Chii Chu Kuan, Brunnert 204: Office 
for Keeping a Diary of the Emperor’s Movements). After it has 
been used in compiling the records, the copy shall then be sent to 
the Grand Secretariat for preservation ”; cf. Kuang-hsii hui-tien 
shih-li 14. 35b (by count; next to last page of the chiian) ; Hst 
(1) 188. 

Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 13 passim; Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao 1, 2 
passim. Chieh-t‘ieh end with the formula “In addition to pre- 
paring a T‘i-pén (Tsou-pén, Ch‘i-pén) , there is dutifully prepared 
a copy; a required copy ” MARA (or RAFA, or Fb). HEH 
45, FMA. Apparently as a development of the above, we 
find that reports of legal cases were called Hsing-pu #5 chieh- 
t‘ieh; cf. Fa-lii ta-tz‘ti-shu 1426. There were also Ping-pu #5 
chieh-t‘ieh; cf. Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 13. 3. 


CHIEN % LETTER 

Lit. a slip of paper; chien-shu ®# a note, a letter—written on a 
card, Gites 1668. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 2. 61b, 63b, from the ruler of Annam 
to Chinese Governors-General regarding a boundary settlement. 


CHIH §& Imperial RESCRIPT, imperial DECREE 


Fundamentally, the imperial will; hence, the imperial decision on a 
memorial, recorded in red ink on the original. In practice it 
appears usually to be translated Rescript when found attached to 
the memorial, Decree when there is no reference to the original 
memorial. Differs from an Edict (yii) in that the latter is 
throughout a separate document; differs from an Endorsement 
(p‘i) usually by giving specific rather than routine orders regard- 
ing the subject matter of the memorial. In length a Rescript is 
usually shorter than an Edict, longer than an Endorsement. Re- 
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scripts were drafted by the Grand Secretariat, Edicts by the 
Grand Council; cf. Shu-yiian chi-liieh 22. 2b. 

Ex.: Decrees (chih) published separately: Ch‘ing-tai wén-tzu-yii 
tang 2. section 4. 3, section 5. 4; 4. section 3. 4, section 7. 4. 


CHIH #ij Imperial DECREE 


One of the imperial utterances (Ssii-lun) , q. v.; examination lists, 
patents, and the like began with the phrase “ Having received 
from Heaven the imperial succession, the Emperor decrees as 


follows...” #AABS HA. 
Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 14. photographic reproduction. 


CHIH-HUI #1¢? COMMUNICATION 


Lit. to notify, to inform; used in correspondence between govern- 
ment offices; similar to I-hui, q.v., except that the latter appears 
usually to send documents as well as to inform about a subject, 
whereas Chih-hui merely informs. 

Ex.: Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao 7. 699, from the Board of Ceremony to 
the Inspectorate of the Grand Secretariat (Chi Ch‘a Fang) ; Wén- 
hsien ts‘ung-pien 21. section 2. 1 from the Imperial Household to 
the Board of Ceremony. 


CHIH-SHU ‘ill Imperial DECREE 


An imperial command, G1LEs 1910; lettre du souverain, CoUVREUR 
859; Ta-ch‘ing lii-li an-yii AHP PI (Commentary on the 
Ta-ch‘ing lii-li) 1847 edition, preface by Huane En-t‘ung REY 
8. 4 chih-shu section: “ The words of the Son of Heaven are called 
Chih; Shu is then the recording of his words, as in Chao #8, Ch‘ih 
#<, Yii i, Cha; matters which have been memorialized, sanc- 
tioned, and put into practice are not in this category.” 


CHIH-TZ‘U #ill# Imperial DECREE 
Appears to be practically the same as Chih alone, q. v. 


CH‘IH #, #), or #% IMPERIAL COMMAND 


One of the imperial utterances, see Ssii-lun. 
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CH‘IH-MING fr PATENT BY COMMAND 

Used to confer titles of honor on officials below the fifth rank, 
and others; cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 4b: “The conferring of 
titles by imperial command on the dependencies of the empire 
(wai-fan, i.e. in Mongolia, Tibet, etc.) , the extending of favor and 
conferring of titles of honor on officials of the sixth rank and 
below, and hereditary nobility not in perpetuity (i.e. gradually 
diminished) , is (done by) a patent by command.” It must follow 
a fixed form, according to the rank involved. 

Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 14, photographic reproduction. 


CH‘IH-SHU %# Letters PATENT 
Similar to Kao-ch‘ih, q. v. 


CH‘IH-YU sti COMMAND-EDICT (?) 

Used to depute officials and to issue special edicts; there are many 
different forms, among which are two sub-types: (1) a Nomina- 
tive Command (Tso-ming ch‘ih), and (2) a Transmitted Com- 
mand (Ch‘iian-ch‘ih) ; cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 4b: “ Instruc- 
tions and announcements to the dependencies of the empire (wai- 
fan) and officials in the provinces by means of Nominative Com- 
mands and Transmitted Commands are called Command Edicts ”; 
Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien 2. 5: “(In appointing) officials to posts out- 
side the capital,—to Governors-General, Governors, Literary 
Chancellors, Salt Controllers, Superintendents of the Imperial 
Manufactories, provincial Commanders-in-chief, Brigade-Generals, 
et al., a Nominative Command is composed and issued; to provin- 
cial Financial Commissioners, Judicial Commissioners, Intendants, 
Grain Intendants, and Colonels, Lieut. Colonels, and Majors, a 
Transmitted Command only is given.” 

Ex.: Shih-liao ts‘ung-k‘an ch‘u-pien 9. 1. 


CHING-PAO {# PEKING GAZETTE 
See under T“ang-pao. 


CH‘ING-TAN i LIST, INVENTORY, etc. 


A list of items; a general term,—the list may deal with any subject 
and may be used in any way, sometimes appended to other docu- 
ments and submitted to the Emperor. 
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_ Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 14. last section; Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 
5. 159b, introduced by the phrase chi-k‘ai #+64 (as follows) . 


CH‘ING-TSE ft or 77+} GREEN BOOK 

Accounts, lists, reports, and such documents appended to memo- 
rials and submitted in yellow binding to the Emperor (i.e. Huang- 
ts‘é, q.v.) were copied and submitted to the metropolitan office 
concerned in a blue-green binding, whence the name Ch‘ing-ts‘é. 
Thus Green Books were usually copies of Yellow Books, cf. Hst 
(1). 190. Their origin (?) is explained as follows: in 1651 a Metro- 
politan Censor memorialized that “the ministers of the central 
government control the expenditure of the national revenue, the 
ministers of the provinces control its income. When the amount of 
income is not clear, then the amount of expenditure is obscure. 
It is requested that beginning in 1651 the office of the Financial 
Commissioner of each province should calculate the revenue of 
the entire province, dividing it into various items, and make a 
bound volume for submission to the Governor-General, Governor, 
and Judicial Commissioner of the province for their examination 
and comparison; this should respectfully be copied into a Yellow 
Book and the Governor should join (with the Governor-General) 
in memorializing the total amount submitting (the Yellow Book) 
along with the memorial for the Emperor’s inspection. There 
should also be made a Green Book, which should be sent in a 
despatch to the various offices concerned at the capital, for ex- 
amination and checking. Then it may be possible to put a stop to 
the provincial authorities’ deceitful concealment, and it may also 
be possible to examine into the incongruities of the metropolitan 
authorities’ (accounts) .” Cf. Tung-hua lu, 1911 edition shun-chih 
16. 17 line 4 (August 1, 1651). 

Ex.: Shth-liao ts‘ung-k‘an ch‘u-pien 7. sec. 2, sec. 3. 


CHU-PI #34 THE VERMILION PEN, or ENDORSEMENT 
Same as Chu-p‘i, q. v. 


CHU-P'I #i#t VERMILION ENDORSEMENT 
A conventional term for an endorsement or comment (see under 
P‘i) written on a memorial by the Emperor’s own hand, as distinct 
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from P‘i-hung (q.v.) made by the officials of the Grand Secre- 
tariat,—both being in red ink. 
Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 1. 20b (in text) , 21a (at end). 


CHU-YU i VERMILION EDICTS 


Copies of imperial utterances, written in red on yellow paper, see 
under T‘éng-huang. 


CH‘UAN-CH'‘TH 14% TRANSMITTED COMMAND 


From the Emperor to lower provincial officials and the dependen- 
cies of the empire, see under Ch‘ih-yii. 


CH‘UAN-YU {@# TRANSMITTED EDICT 

Sent from the Grand Council to lower provincial officials and 
embodying in its text important imperial commands, a form of 
T‘ing-chi, q. v. 

Ex.: Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien 7. 43b; Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 6. 192. 


FU % interchangeable with #2 IN REPLY 


Combined with the names of various kinds of documents to indi- 
cate a reply to the document received, as Chao-fu, q.v., Tzii-fu 
(cf. Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 2.64a) , etc. 


FU-PEN #4 COPY, duplicate of a T‘i-pén 

A copy made at the Grand Secretariat for preservation at the 
Office of Imperial Historiography (Huang Shih Ch‘éng) after the 
imperial endorsement (copied onto the original T‘i-pén in red ink) 
had been copied onto it in black ink; cf. Hst' (1) 188; Chia-ch‘ing 
hui-tien 2.6a: “ For all memorials a duplicate is prepared: in addi- 
tion to the original copy (chéng-pén JIE#) of T‘ung-pén and 
Pu-pén, a duplicate (fu-pén) is copied out. After the original 
memorial has obtained a Rescript, it is sent to the Section (k‘o, 
i.e. one of the Six Sections of the Censorate). The duplicate is 
stored for reference.” 


FU-P‘IEN Ph} SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORIAL 

A memorial (Tsou-pén) sent under the same cover with another, 
usually on a different although related subject; but see under 
P‘ien. 
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Ex.: those printed in Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 4.130 et passim, are 
often headed p‘ien, begin with the character tsai ## (further) , and 
are referred to in the conclusion as fu-p‘ien; op. cit. 10.363b is 
headed fu-p‘ien and concluded ht 7#AZ. 


FU-TSOU [ff SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORIAL 
Same as Fu-p‘ien, q. v. 


HAN & LETTER 

An example of the breakdown of the traditional terminology; in 
general, a letter of any kind; Gites 3809 gives a dozen uses. In 
the later nineteenth century used by the Tsung-li ya-mén in its 
correspondence with other offices, often combined as mi-han #14 
(secret letter) , hsin-han 1444 (letter), or tzii-han #24 (despatch- 
letter) . 

Ex.: I-wu shih-mo, T‘ung-chih section 50. 28b line 7, mi-han from 
the Ya-mén to high provincial authorities; id. line 10, the text of 
the letter referred to is headed hsin-han; id. 52.24a, tzii-han; 
Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien 7, sec. 1. 42a gives a document sent from the 
Grand Council in 1793 and designated han by the compiler. 


HSIANG-WEN #X Detailed REPORT 

Addressed by a subordinate to a superior, Mayers 141 gives situa- 
tions for its use. 

Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 22, sec. 5. 32b, a report of the British 
consul at Tientsin to L1 Hung-chang; Fan Tséng-hsiang @3# i 
Fan-shan chéng-shu 8 (My Writings on Administration) , 


Nanking 1910, 2.24. 


HSUN-YU jl INSTRUCTIONS AND EDICTS 

Not a type of document; used to refer to edicts in general. 

Ex.: Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien 1, sec. 4.1; Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 39. 
408 a line 4. 


HUANG-TS‘E 34 YELLOW BOOK 

Also called Pao-hsiao-ts‘é and sometimes Tsou-hsiao-ts‘é, q.v. 
Tax accounts, construction reports, examination results, and such 
documents submitted to the Emperor along with memorials, i.e. 
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in a manner similar to western “ enclosures,” were normally bound 
in yellow paper or silk, whence the name; see under Ch‘ing-ts‘é. 
Yellow Books were thus key documents in routine administration; 
they dealt with a wide variety of subject and were of several differ- 
ent kinds; SHan Shih-yiian (2) 272-5 lists some 60 different cate- 
gories, classified by content, among those preserved in the Palace 
archives. Wane Chéng-kung JE, Chung-shu tien-ku hui-chi 
He He HEAL (Collected Notes on the History and Regulations 
of the Grand Secretariat) 1916 edition, 3. 36b line 8, states that 
“the Yellow Books which are submitted along with the memorials 
of the various metropolitan officials and provincial Governors- 
General and Governors are given to the Records Office to be 
preserved in the Great Storehouse (of the Grand Secretariat) .” 
Most of them were submitted annually, some monthly and others 
triennially, and it has been estimated that the offices at the capital 
must have received every year well over 2000 volumes. Unfortu- 
nately these volumes appear to have been less valuable than 
memorials, from the point of view of the official historian, and 
only some 13,000 are now said to survive in the Palace archives; 
see Hst (1) 190-4. 

Ex.: Shih-liao ts‘ung-pien, —&, 3. 


HUNG-PEN #14 ENDORSED MEMORIAL 


Lit. red memorial, so called because it bore an imperial Endorse- 
ment written on it in red ink by the officials of the Grand Secre- 
tariat after imperial approval of the form of Endorsement; see 
text, section 2. Two kinds of Hung-pén are distinguished, those 
submitted through the Grand Secretariat and those submitted 
through the Imperial Household Department (Nei Wu Fu). 
Suan Shih-yiian (1) 150-1 quotes the passage in the Collected 
Statutes cited above in section 2 note 33, which defines Hung-pén 
as T‘i-pén endorsed in red, and then adds his own observation 
that Hung-pén is another name for T‘i-pén because they bear the 
memorialist’s seal, which would be in red, while Po-pén, q. v., is 
another name for Tsou-pén because the latter do not bear the 
memorialist’s seal. This explanation seems possible but improb- 
able because it gives the term Hung-pén two meanings one of 
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which includes the other (i. e. T‘i-pén as a class include all T‘i-pén 
endorsed in red). SHAN himself adheres in a previous article (2) 
271 to the definition we prefer, given in the Collected Statutes. 
The subject deserves clarification. 


I-HUI ## COMMUNICATION 

Used in correspondence between government offices; similar to 
Chih-hui, except that it appears to imply the sending of docu- 
ments as well as information. 

Ex.: Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao 7. 685-98, from the Board of War to 
the Archives Office, and also to the Inspectorate, of the Grand 
Secretariat. 


I-TZU #2 COMMUNICATION 


Between officials of equal or approximately equal rank; cf. Gites 
12, 342. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 1. 19a line 4; Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 
12. 22a, from Hanlin Academy to Grand Secretariat. 


IL_WEN #3 COMMUNICATION 


Between officials of equal or approximately equal rank, cf. Mayrrs 
138. 


KAO # ROUGH DRAFT 

Not a technical term but used to designate some published items. 
Ex.: Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien 1. sec. 1, drafts of edicts of the K‘ang- 
hsi period; Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 4.108b, draft of a communication 
to Annam. 


KAO i ORDINANCE 

One of the imperial utterances, see Ssii-lun; not greatly different 
from Chao (Proclamation); cf. Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien 2. 2: “to 
announce to the empire is called Chao, to make manifest instruc- 
tions is called Kao.” Judging by the documents remaining in the 
archives, however, Hst (1) 184 concludes that, in general, procla- 
mations emanating from the Emperor were called Chao, while 
those from the father of the Emperor, the Great Empress Do- 
wager, and the Empress Dowager, of which there are very few 
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remaining, were called Kao. Three of the twenty-five imperial 
seals were used for issuing ordinances: to ministers and officials, 
for foreign countries, and the whole empire, respectively; cf. 
Chiao-t‘ai-tien pao-p'u ABA (Imperial seals in the Chiao- 
t‘ai Hall) , Peiping 1929. 


KAO-CH‘'IH ## PATENT 

A collective term for Kao and Ch‘ih considered together; creden- 
tials, letters patent (entitles the holder to use ch‘in-ming, by 
imperial command), Gites 1943; see under Ch‘ih-shu; cf. Chia- 
ch‘ing hui-tien 2.21b: “the Patent Office (Kao Ch‘ih Fang ) 
has charge of the receiving and issuing of Patents; it investigates 
into their selection and drafting and the form in which it would 
be best to write them out.” An imperial seal for conferring patents 
by command was used to seal Kao-ch‘ih; cf. Chiao-t‘ai-tien pao- 
pu, cited above under Kao. 


KAO-MING infty PATENT BY ORDINANCE 

Used to confer titles of honor on officials of the fifth rank and 
above, and others; cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 4b: “to extend favor 
and confer titles of honor on officials of the fifth rank and above, 
and hereditary nobility which may be handed down in perpetuity 
(i.e. without diminution) is (done by) a patent by ordinance.” 
It must follow a fixed form, according to the rank involved. See 
Ch‘ih-ming. 


K‘OU-KUNG Off VERBAL DEPOSITION 


Not a technical term, but used to designate material of the type 
indicated; viva voce evidence, GiLEs 6572. 
Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 8. 281. 


KU-TIEH #i® ORDER 
From superior to subordinate officials; cf. Mayrrs 139 for typical 
situations. 


KUAN-WEN AX ORDER 
From superiors to subordinates; cf. Mayrrs 140 for typical situa- 
tions; GiLEs 6368, a passport; no published examples found. 
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KUNG-HAN 2% COMMUNICATION 


Lit. official letters; a very general term, for despatches between 
independent departments of government; see Han; cf. Fa-lii ta- 
tz‘ti-shu tEAM 158: “ Public documents used in communica- 
tion between administrative organs which are not subordinate one 
to another, are called Kung-han.” 


KUNG-PIAO R# TRIBUTARY MEMORIAL 


The memorials submitted to the Emperor together with tribute 
objects from the rulers of the seven tributary states adjoining 
China, viz. Korea, Liu Ch‘iu, Annam, Nan-chang f% (or Lao- 
huo #8 on the southern border of Yiinnan) , Siam, Sulu, Burma, 
as listed in Kuang-hsii hui-tien 39. 2. 

Ex.: Ku-kung yiieh-k‘an #2 AFI (The Palace Monthly) no. 5, 
Jan. 1930, photograph of a list of tribute from Annam. 


KUNG-TAN # DEPOSITION 


Same as Kung-tz‘i, q. v. 
Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 34. 246, 250. 


KUNG-TZU i] DEPOSITION 


Not a type of document; similar to K‘ou-kung; the evidence in a 
case; GILEs 6572. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 34. 232b, recording both questions and 
answers in evidence; I-wu shih-lo, Tao-kuang section 68. 37a, 
deposition of an official. 


KUO-SHU [§# National letter, CREDENTIALS 


A document given to (the ruler of) a foreign country; in the nine- 
teenth century and later, diplomatic credentials. 

Ex.: Shih-liao ts‘ung-k‘an, ch‘u-pien 1. sec. 2 a letter from the 
Emperor T“ai-tsung (1627-43) to the king of Korea; Wén-hsien 
ts‘ung-pien 8.12b; Chung-ying-fa wai-chiao tz‘ti-tien "PRUEAR 
#442 (Dictionary of Words and Phrases of International Law and 
Diplomacy in English and French with Chinese Translations) , 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 1925, 152-159. 
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LING 4 ORDER 


A general term, not important as a type of Ch‘ing document; a 
modern name for official documents used in proclaiming laws, 
appointing and dismissing officials, and generally for commands 
to subordinates, cf. Fa-lii ta-tz‘ii-shu 253. 


LING-CHIH 4+& DECREE 


Issued from the Emperor during the early years of the dynasty, 
apparently similar to ordinary Chih © . 
Ex.: Shih-liao ts‘ung-pien 4, of date 1644 and later. 


LIU-TS‘AO CHANG-TSOU A### MEMORIALS 


Lit. memorials of the six (i.e. Boards) officials; another name for 
the Shih-shu, q. v. 


Ex.: Shth-liao ts‘ung-pien 4; Shih-liao ts‘ung-k‘an, ch‘u-pien 6, 
summaries of the memorials of various of the Six Boards. 
LU-SHU &# COPIED MATERIALS 

‘Summaries of Hung-pén kept at the Six Sections of the Censorate; 
see under Shih-shu. 


LUN-YIN 4 IMPERIAL UTTERANCES 
Lit. silken sounds, i.e. the Emperor’s words, see under Ssii-lun. 


P‘AI i ORDER 
From superior to subordinate officials; Mayers 140. 
Ex.: Ch‘ing san-fan shih-liao 5, photograph of a ling-p‘ai on 


P‘AI-P‘IAO #2 ORDER 

From superior to subordinate officials, same as P‘ai; cf. Mayers 
140. 

PAO-HSIAO-TSE #2434 REPORT, etc. 

A common type of Huang-ts‘é, q. v. 


PEN-CHANG 43% MEMORIAL 
General term for T‘i-pén and Tsou-chang 3©# considered together. 
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PI #t ENDORSEMENT, COMMENT 

A word of broad meaning used technically with reference to the 
notations made by an official on a memorial presented to him. In 
general such notations might be either comment or instructions, 
the latter probably couched in administrative jargon. Notations 
of the latter type, when made by or on behalf of the Emperor, 
correspond in a general way to the notations made by western 
rulers, cabinet ministers, and others, on the back or on the docket 
of a diplomatic document. In China the term was also used of the 
reply made by en official to a subordinate; Gites 9048 gives half 
a dozen such compounds. But the typical imperial notations, such 
as the set phrase chih-tao-liao (Noted) or kai-pu chih-tao (Let 
the Board in question be informed), are mere signals for ad- 
ministrative action, not comments or replies, and we have there- 
fore suggested the translation Endorsement. 


P‘I-HUNG #t# RED ENDORSEMENT (lit. endorsed in red) 


The act of writing onto a memorial in red ink the Endorsement 
which has been approved by the Emperor; unlike Vermilion 
Endorsements (Chu-p‘i) , a Red Endorsement was not added by 


the Emperor’s own hand; see text section 2. 


PIAO-CHANG #2 Tributary MEMORIAL 

A memorial to the Emperor; under the Ch‘ing often a memorial 
from the ruler of a tributary state; see Kung-piao. 

Ex.: Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao '7. 641-64, from the king of Korea to 
the Emperor on a variety of subjects; Ho-pei ti-t po-wu-yiian 
pan-ytieh-k‘an (Semi-monthly Publication of the First Museum 
of Hopei) 2.1 (Oct. 10, 1931) , photograph of Korean Piao-chang 
of the Ch‘ien-lung period. 


PIEN }#t SHORT, SUPPLEMENTARY 

Lit. a single sheet or slip of paper, which may be contrasted with 
ché ## as in Tsou-ché meaning a folded paper, i. e. a longer docu- 
ment. We are in doubt as to the exact implication of this term. 
In the phrases Chia-p‘ien, Fu-p‘ien, and Tsou-p‘ien (q.v.) it 
sometimes appears to indicate an additional statement submitted 
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to the Emperor along with a memorial; but it also denotes a brief 
memorial, or “ minute,” in answer to a Rescript or on a simple 
topic (so also with Ch‘éng-p‘ien, a supplementary or brief report) . 
The problem is complicated by the fact that items headed P‘ien 
are published without any indication as to whether they did or 
did not originally accompany another document. 

Ex.: P‘ien submitted in response to a Rescript, Chang-ku ts‘ung- 
pien 1. 12b, 2. 17a, 7. 28b, 8. 49a-b, et passim. P‘ien which appear 
as short informal memorials, op. cit. '7.42b, 44a, 8.58b, 59b, 62a, 
et passim; Shth-liao hsiin-k‘an 8. 277a et passim prints P*ien of the 
Grand Council (Chiin-chi-ch‘u p‘ien) which seem similar to 
western minutes; id. 13.471 gives both a memorial and the P‘ien 
which accompanied it. The problem deserves further attention. 


PING #% REPORT, PETITION 

A general term, used technically of a document to a superior from 
a minor official or a common citizen. 

Ex.: Ch‘ing san-fan shih-liao 3. 272 et passim; Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 
39. 424b. 


PING-CH'ENG #3 REPRESENTATION 

The French treaty of Whampoa 1844 art. xxxiii provided that 
French and Chinese merchants or other non-official persons should 
use the form Representation in addressing officials of the other 
country. We have found no examples of its use. 


PING-MING #3 REPRESENTATION 

By the treaty of Nanking 1842 art. xi, merchants and others not 
in official positions, either Chinese or British, were to address the 
British and Chinese officials, respectively, under the term Repre- 


sentation. The American treaty of Wanghsia 1844 art. xxx made . 


a similar provision. 


PO-PEN HA UNENDORSED MEMORIAL 

Lit. white memorial, as distinct from Hung-pén (red memorial) 
on which an imperial endorsement had been written in red ink; 
hence Po-pén are memorials (T‘i-pén) which have not been seen 
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by the Emperor, cf. Hst' (1) 186, SHAN Shih-yiian (1) 150-1. For 
further discussion, see under Hung-pén. 


PU-PEN #84 MEMORIAL 


Memorials of the T‘i-pén type from the offices of government at 
the capital (pu-yiian); see text sec. 2; cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 
2.6a: “ Memorials from the Six Boards and memorials from the 
offices of the various departments, palaces, courts, and superin- 
tendencies (in Peking), after they have been submitted to the 
Six Boards, are in general called Pu-pén.” According to Hst' (1) 
186, they were submitted in both Chinese and Manchu versions. 


SHANG-YU _ki#t IMPERIAL EDICT 


A rather general term, used to refer to Edicts (yii) , and sometimes 
also to Rescripts (chih) . 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 6.178b-85, six examples beginning with 
date and “ the Grand Secretariat has received an Imperial Edict ” 
(nei-ko féng shang-yii); op. cit. 7.237, two examples headed 
Shang-yii and beginning with date and “a Rescript has been 
received ” (féng chih) . 


SHEN 4} REPORT 


Addressed by subordinates to superior officials; Gites 9816 gives 
half a dozen compounds, the more important of which are given 
below. 

Ex.: Ch‘ing san-fan shih-liao 3.253 et passim. 


SHEN-CH‘ENG #3 STATEMENT 


By the treaty of Nanking 1842 art. xi, subordinate British officers 
were to address Chinese high officers in the provinces under the 
term Statement (Shén-ch‘én) ; but the term did not become firmly 
established, and was superseded by Chao-hui. The American 
treaty of Wanghsia 1844 art. xxx provided that Shén-ch‘én should 
be used by inferior officers of either government in addressing 
superior officers of the other. The French treaty of Whampoa 
1844 art. xxxiii followed the British definition and called it 


& 


“ exposé. 
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SHEN-CHENG ## TO REPORT 

See under Shén. 

Ex.: Hirt no. 48, Inspector General of Customs to Tsungli 
Yamén 1870. 


SHEN-WEN #33 REPORT 
See under Shén; cf. Mayers 140 for uses. 


SHIH-SHU ##* HISTORICAL MATERIALS 

Copies of the summaries (T‘ieh-huang) of endorsed memorials. 
Cf. Kuang-hsii hui-tien 69.3b: “ All memorials that are received 
back (by the Six Sections of the Censorate) are added to the 
Shih-shu and Lu-shu (q.v.) . . . After Hung-pén have been sent 
for copying, two other copies are taken by the Section (k‘o). 
Those presented to the official historians to be recorded are called 
Shih-shu; those stored at the Section for compilation are called 
Lu-shu. Both are proof-read and stamped with a seal; the Shih- 
shu are sent to the Grand Secretariat, and the Lu-shu are kept at 
the Section.” According to SHan Shih-yiian (1) 151, the Shih-shu 
now preserved in the storehouse of the Grand Secretariat are all 
copies of the T‘ieh-huang (Summaries) of Hung-pén, not of the 
Hung-pén themselves in full. Hst' (1) 188 agrees that Shih-shu 
are summaries of Hung-pén and so form a detailed index to the 
latter; in the Ming period, he adds, Shih-shu were called Liu-ts‘ao 
chang-tsou (q.v.) and Lu-shu were called Lu-su Skit. 


SSU-LUN #*ij IMPERIAL UTTERANCES 

Lit. silken cords; cf. the Li-chi M@iE (Book of Rites) 30, Tzii-i 
#2 (Couvreur 2.517): “the prince’s words are like silk threads, 
they issue forth like cords” (GitEs, s.v). A general term for 
Decrees, Proclamations, Ordinances, and Commands emanating . 
from the Emperor; cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 4a: “ The Emperor’s 
words (lun-yin) which are transmitted to the people are called 
Decree (Chih), Proclamation or Mandate (Chao), Ordinance 
(Kao) , or Command (Ch‘ih) ; all are drafted in proper form and 
submitted to the Emperor. Whenever there is a great ceremonial 
observance to be promulgated to all the officials, then the form De- 
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cree (chih-tz‘ti) is used; whenever there is a great political matter 
to be announced to the ministers and the people and to be handed 
down as a rule of law, then the Proclamation or Ordinance is used. 
... All are drafted ahead of time and submitted to the Emperor, 
to reverently await the imperial decision. . . .” 


T‘A-HUANG ## YELLOW PRINTS 


Printed copies of imperial utterances (Ssii-lun), see also under 
T‘éng-huang; according to Hst (1) 185, imperial utterances 
“which were printed on yellow paper from wood-cut blocks were 
called Yellow Prints, such as the Command-Edicts (ch‘ih-yii) 
which were issued to the officials who had audience with the 
Emperor in the early Ch‘ing period.” 


TANG #% ARCHIVE 


Also Tang-an #3 and Tang-tzii ¥, used extensively in com- 
pounds designating various archival collections. The ramifications 
of the Ch‘ing archives are indicated in the literature cited above, 
note 7; no attempt is made to comprehend the subject in this paper. 


T‘ANG-PAO ### PEKING GAZETTE 


Lit. courier news, also called Ching-pao, Ti-ch‘ao, Ti-pao, etc. Not 
a type of document but one of the chief means of dissemination 
of important documents into the provinces, consisting of copies 
of documents sent from the capital to the high provincial officials 
for their information; sometimes printed, and sometimes reprinted 
in the provinces for further circulation; also made up and dis- 
tributed by private firms. The term Peking Gazette thus is a 
generic term, including many forms, both official and non-official. 
On T‘ang-pao see our article “On the Transmission of Ch‘ing 
Documents,” HJAS 4, 35-6. The most thorough account of the 
subject in general is R. S. Brirron, The Chinese Periodical Press 
1800-1912, Shanghai 1933, 7-17, which also reproduces facsimiles. 
The Peking Gazette is an ideal subject for an extensive monograph. 
Ex.: Britton, op. cit.; Ch‘ing san-fan shih-liao 3. 259 et passim; 
Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao 2. 116 et passim. We take this occasion to 
present a document not otherwise available: 
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A memorial of August 5, 1842, presented by the Governor of Chekiang, Liu Yiin-k‘o 
Fi RAF , and the acting Governor, Prien Shih-yiin FHL, describes the private 
distribution of the Peking Gazette. It had been complained that copies were obtained 
and examined regularly by the British, who consequently knew the plans of the empire. 
“We would humbly observe that the Capital News (ching-pao we) respectfully 
copies the Edicts and Rescripts which are publicly issued from the Emperor every day, 
and it also inserts memorials (tsou-ché) from the ministers at the capital and in the 
provinces. Its original purpose was to acquaint the provincial authorities in detail 
with the affairs of the empire. All matters with which it is concerned can be dealt 
with forthwith; for this reason it has not been forbidden. But all councils of state are 
uniformly inserted in it in detail; it is essential that it be kept secret .. . (Measures 
would therefore be taken to apprehend the traitors who conveyed it to the English). 
. . . As to the Capital News which your servants read every day, it is copied and 
sent out by the Superintendent of Courier Posts stationed at the capital, and relayed 
by the Superintendent stationed at the provincial capital. But we have heard that 
aside from this there are also a Liang-hsiang News ( fi $#h3% i.e. from Liang-hsiang 
Hsien in Shun-t‘ien Fu, Chihli) and a Cho-chou News YK} i.e. from Cho-chou, 
also in Shun-t‘ien Fu, Chihli). The matters which they publish are comparatively 
more detailed than the Superintendent of the Posts’ News; and their transmission is 
also relatively faster. We hear that at Liang-hsiang and Cho-chou there are men who 
manage this business; and many of the officials and gentry at great expense buy and 
read these Gazettes. Consequently in the affairs of each province there are things of 
which the officials have not yet been informed and which others know ahead of them, 
and there are also things which the officials do not know and others do know. We 
would humbly observe that the transmission of the Capital News to the rebellious 
barbarians surely is the deed of traitorous natives in the other provinces, and it is to 
be feared that the men who copy and send it for them also are not limited to one 
place . . . (Measures should therefore be taken first at the capital itself) .” Documents 
Supplementary to the I-wu shih-mo, Based on the Chiin Chi Ch‘u Archives, Tsing Hua 
University Library, no. 1504-5 [a ms.], courtesy of Dr. T. F. Tsrana. 


T‘ENG-HUANG ##& YELLOW COPIES 


Copies of imperial utterances (Ssii-lun) ; Gites 10, 884 gives the 
colloquial definition “yellow notices, in Chinese and Manchu, 
placarded in the street to announce some joyful event such as a 
general pardon, remission of the land-tax, ete.”; Hst (1) 185 gives 


the technical explanation,—“ Proclamations and Ordinances, Com- . 


mand-Edicts (ch‘ih-yii), and Palace examination lists [and other 
types of imperial utterances] were all written in black characters 
on yellow paper and were called Yellow Copies or Yellow Procla- 
mations (chao-huang). Those which used yellow paper and ver- 
milion characters were called Vermilion Edicts (chu-yii).” See 
T‘a-huang. 
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TI-CH‘AO &h# PEKING GAZETTE 
See under T‘ang-pao. 


TI-PAO Ei# PEKING GAZETTE 
See under T‘ang-pao. 


TI-PEN 4 MEMORIAL 

Memorials to the Emperor usually on routine public business and 
submitted through the Grand Secretariat, as contrasted with 
Tsou-pén, and Ch‘i-pén, q. v. T‘i-pén as a general type were further 
differentiated, according to their origin or the treatment they re- 
ceived, as T‘ung-pén or Pu-pén, Hung-pén or Po-pén, and the like. 
The evolution of the T‘i-pén is summarized in the text above, sec- 
tion 2 note 10. We summarize below Suan Shih-k‘uei’s description 
of the regulations regarding the size and format of the T‘i-pén 
(page references to his sources are inserted where possible) : 

The T‘i-pén of the Ming and Ch‘ing periods were not the same 
size. The Ming T“i-pén was generally smaller than the Tsou-pén, 
but in the Ch‘ing period it was generally larger. 

Since the Ming Tsou-pén was said to be one foot three inches 
from top to bottom (Chinese measurement) , and the T‘i-pén was 
said to be smaller, the latter must have measured about one foot 
(i.e. 14 English inches). T‘i-pén of the Ch‘ing period measured 
7.9 in. (Chinese) vertically and 3.6 in. horizontally. Tsou-pén 
of the Ch‘ing period measured 7 in. vertically and 3.4 in. hori- 
zontally. Thus both types of documents appear to have been 
smaller in the Ch‘ing than in the Ming period. On the Ch‘ing 
T‘i-pén, the t‘ang-k‘ou (i.e. the space available for writing, ex- 
clusive of margins at top and bottom) was 5.3 inches. An edict of 
Aug. 17, 1652 (printed in Tung-hua lu), ordered that all memo- 
rials conform to the proper size. 

The regulations for writing T‘i-pén were on the whole the same 
in the Ming and Ch‘ing periods. “In both cases, each page had 
six columns, and each column twenty characters. But in the Ming 
form there were twenty spaces (in each column); the ordinary 
text was written in (the lower) eighteen spaces, with the upper 
two spaces for honorary elevation of characters. The Ch‘ing form 
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also had twenty spaces, with ordinary text in (the lower) eighteen 
spaces and three spaces for honorary elevation (i.e. one space 
above the column) ,—this was a point of difference.” It was 
settled in 1651 (Ta-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 1042. 1) that references 
within a memorial to the imperial palaces should be elevated one 
space; to his majesty the Emperor, an imperial Edict, a Rescript, 
or anything imperial,—two spaces; to heaven and earth, the 
ancestral temples, the imperial tombs, temple names of Emperors, 
and Edicts and Rescripts of imperial ancestors,—three spaces, 
hence protruding one space into the upper margin. 

In 1528 it had been settled that the chief offices, brevet titles, 
surnames and given names of officials should all be written in one 
column, with no limit as to the number of characters; and the 
Ch‘ing followed this rule. In both cases the official title and 
personal name of the memorialist was followed by the phrase 
“ reverently presents a T‘i-pén regarding ” a certain subject #4 


At the end came the phrase “reverently presented, requesting 
the imperial will ” ##i#F . 

The number of characters which might be written in a T‘i-pén 
was not limited in the Ming period, although the total was required 
to be noted. In 1645, however, the Ch‘ing established the regulation 
that no T‘i-pén should exceed three hundred characters in length 
(Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 10. 2b line 7). “ Although for memo- 
rials on criminal cases and on revenue matters it will be difficult 
to adhere to that number of characters, yet it is not permitted 
that they be repetitious and prolix. Take the main ideas of the 
memorial and gather them together in a summary (T‘ieh-huang) 
in order to facilitate its being looked over; it should not exceed 
one hundred characters. If the number of characters surpasses 
the limit, and a great many clauses are inserted, or if the summary - 
in comparison with the original memorial is confused and different 
in meaning, the office in question must not seal it up for presenta- 
tion but take it to be an offense against the regulations and con- 
duct an examination and impeachment.” 

However, this regulation of 1645 was not meticulously followed 
in practice, and by 1724 it had become a dead letter. (Although 
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Mr. SHAN does not suggest it, one cannot help wondering if the 
Transmission Office was not taking advantage of the technicality; 
see note 15 above). Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li 10. 4a quotes an 
imperial decision of 1724 which states, “'T‘i-pén and Tsou-pén 
according to the old regulations, except for criminal cases and 
revenue matters, were not to exceed three hundred characters and 
the summaries were not to exceed one hundred characters; and 
if the number of characters overflowed the limit, the Transmission 
Office was authorized to refuse the memorial and send it back. 
But important memorials, such as those dealing with how to pro- 
mote prosperity, do away with abuses, encourage the doing of 
good, or punish evil,—properly ought to be quite detailed, which 
will be of advantage to government; if there is a fixed limit to the 
number of characters and it is not allowed to raise many topics, 
the result must be to omit too much or be too brief. Hereafter, as 
: regards T‘i-pén and Tsou-pén, except those in which there are 
mistakes regarding the proper form or honorary elevation (of 
certain characters) , the Transmission Office should not act on its 
own authority and refuse and return them because the number of 
characters or of items dealt with is excessive and offends against 
the regulations.” 
Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 24 passim; Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao 2. 
119, 138, 171; 4. 311; 7. 671; Ho-pei ti-t vo-wu-yiian pan-yiieh-k‘an 
(Semi-monthly Publication of the First Museum of Hopei) no. 23 
(Aug. 25, 1932) gives a photograph of a T‘i-pén of 1655. 




























TI-TSOU #% MEMORIALS 
T‘i-pén and Tsou-pén considered together as a class. 






TIEH }® ORDER 


Addressed by superior to subordinate officials, Mayers 140; no 
examples found. 






TIEH-CHENG ik REPORT 


Addressed by subordinate to superior officials, Mayrrs 140; no 
examples found. 


5 
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T‘IEH-HUANG 83 SUMMARY 

Lit. yellow sticker, a slip of paper attached to a memorial (T‘- 
pén) at the end, bearing a summary of the contents to facilitate 
reference; not allowed to exceed one hundred characters, cf. 
Suan Shih-k‘uei (1) 185 quoted under T‘i-pén above. Cf. Kuang- 
hsii hui-tien 69. 13: “ On a separate sheet of paper there is copied 
a selection of the important statements in the memorial, which is 
pasted on at the end of the memorial and is called a T‘ieh-huang ”; 
also Ch‘ten-lung hui-tien 81. 14. SHan Shih-yiian (1) 151 states 
that the term was not confined to summaries made for T‘i-pén 
but applied to all ordinary public documents written on yellow 
silk or paper and presented for imperial inspection. A form of 
T‘ieh-huang was also used by the Board of War; and by usage the 
term was applied to summaries not written on yellow paper. 
T‘ieh-huang were eventually bound up to form the Shih-shu, q. v. 


T‘'ING-CHI 3% COURT LETTER 

In general, a secret document sent from the Grand Council to 
provincial officials embodying in its text imperial commands; used 
only on important business. Included two sub-types: (1) Tzi-chi, 
sent to provincial officials of higher rank, and (2) Ch‘iian-yii, sent 
to provincial officials of lower rank, s. v. 

Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 3. 2b: “ Either an urgent Edict or a secret 
Edict, which is not handed down publicly through the Grand 
Secretariat, is called a Court Letter. [It is sealed by the Grand 
Council and given to the Courier’s Office for transmission at a 
certain rate of speed]. As to its form, if it goes to a Generalissimo, 
an Imperial Commissioner, a General-in-chief, an Amban, a Lieut.- 
General, a Deputy Lieut.-General, an Imperial Agent and Com- 
mandant of the Forces, a Governor-General, a Governor, or a 
Literary Chancellor,—it is called a ‘ Despatch (Tzii-chi) sent by’ 
the Grand Council.’ If it goes to a Salt-Controller, a Superin- 
tendent of Customs, or a provincial Judicial or Financial Com- 
missioner,— it is called a ‘ Transmitted Edict (Ch‘iian-yi) from 
the Grand Council.’ Both bear the year, month, and day on which 
the imperial will was received.” Cf. also Shu-yiian chi-liieh 
27. 3a-b. The statement in Gites 11, 284 defining T‘ing-chi as “a 
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confidential letter sent directly from the palace to the highest 
provincial officials, with instructions for their guidance in im- 
portant matters,” thus refers really to the sub-form Tzii-chi. 

Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 14, sec. 2. 9b; Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 
$.101a, 102a, headed T“ing-chi and reading chiin-chi ta-ch‘én 
tzii-chi H&K. All those printed in id. appear to be Tzii- 
chi rather than Ch‘iian-yii; they conclude with the phrase tsiin- 
chih chi-hsin ch‘ien-lai #4 47{A82E (in obedience to the imperial 
will a letter is sent forward) , cf. id. 5. 153b. Thus it is apparent 
that the form of T‘ing-chi addressed to the higher provincial 
officials (i. e. Tzii-chi) came to stand for T‘ing-chi as a whole. 


TSE #t PATENT 

Used for establishing the titles of an Empress, imperial concubine, 
and the like, of various types; cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 2a. 

Ex.: Boston Museum of Fine Arts, loaned from coll. of M. 
Karo ik, 230. 38: “ Jade book ” of 1723. 


TSO-MING-CH‘IH 444%% NOMINATIVE COMMAND 
From the Emperor to higher provincial officials and the dependen- 
cies of the empire; see under Ch‘ih-yii. 


TSOU-CHE #78 MEMORIAL 
Same as Tsou-pén, q. v. 


TSOU-HSIAO-TS‘E #34/} ACCOUNTS, REPORTS 
See under Huang-ts‘é. 


TSOU-PEN 24 MEMORIAL 

Also called Tsou-ché and Ché-tsou; memorials submitted to the 
Emperor usually through the Chancery of Memorials to the Em- 
peror (Tsou Shih Ch‘u) on important public business or the 
private business of the memorialist and not bearing his seal of 
office——as contrasted with T‘i-pén, q.v. For the long battle 
between the two chief forms of memorial, see text section 2 note 
10. In general the Tsou-pén was a more direct, simple, and expedi- 
tious type of memorial, usually more valuable historically but 
unfortunately less highly differentiated than T‘i-pén into sub- 
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categories susceptible of study. For the procedure followed in 
presenting Tsou-pén, see text section 3. 

Ex.: the memorials printed in I-wu shih-mo throughout consist 
almost entirely of Tsou-pén; Shih-liao ts‘ung-k‘an ch‘u-pien 2 
publishes Tsou-pén dated from 1632 on; Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 
passim prints several Tsou-pén originating from the Grand 
Council (chiin-chi-ch‘u tsou) . 


TSOU-PTIEN #} SHORT MEMORIAL, MINUTE? 


P‘ien-tsou also appears; see under P‘ien. Evidently a short memo- 
rial or “ minute,” usually in response to a Rescript; cf. TENG 
Chih-ch‘éng 195. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 3. 99a et seq.; Chank-ku ts‘ung-pien 7. 
sec. 1. 42b. 


T‘UNG-PEN 384 MEMORIAL 


Memorials of the T‘i-pén type from the higher provincial authori- 
ties submitted through the Transmission Office (T‘ung Chéng 
Ssii) and the Grand Secretariat. Usually submitted only in 
Chinese, a Manchu translation being made at the Grand Secre- 
tariat; cf. Hst (1) 186. Cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2.6a: “ Memo- 
rials from the Generals-in-Chief, Governors-General, Governors, 
provincial Commanders-in-chief, Brigade Generals, Literary Chan- 
cellors, and Salt Controllers of the various provinces, from the 
Prefects of the Metropolitan Prefecture and of Mukden, and from 
the Five Boards at Mukden, all of which are sent to the Trans- 
mission Office and from the Transmission Office to the Grand 
Secretariat,—are Tung-pén.” 


TZU 2% COMMUNICATION 


Used between officials of equal or approximately equal rank; 
Mayers 138, GiLEs 12, 344; sent to the Grand Council in particu- 
lar from other offices at the capital and in the provinces. Used in 
many compounds, see below. 

Ex.: J-wu shih-mo, Tao-kuang section 67. 48b, from General-in- 
Chief to Governor-General; id. 68. 34a, from Board of Revenue to 
Governor-General. 
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TZU-CHENG #43 COMMUNICATION 


Addressed from one official or office to another slightly superior in 
rank, Mayers 139; from an official or office not directly subordi- 
nate, Fa-lii ta-tz‘ti-shu 875; Gites 12,344 states, “to submit to 
the consideration of,—used (e. g.) by an officer while temporarily 
holding a higher appointment than his own, to a high official, 
provided that his personal rank allows of the use of a Tzii in 
correspondence.” 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 18. 472a, from the substantive Shantung 
Governor to the Grand Council in 1832; Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao 7. 
679, from the Board of Ceremony to the Grand Secretariat. 


TZU-CHI ‘4 DESPATCH 

Sent from the Grand Council to higher provincial authorities and 
embodying important imperial commands, a form of T‘ing-chi, 
q.v. 

Ex.: Chang-ku ts‘ung-pien 2, sec. 2, an example sent under the 
name of a Grand Secretary (i.e. concurrently a Grand Coun- 
cillor) ; Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 5.153. 


TZU-HUI 4% COMMUNICATION 

An official despatch between equals, GiuxEs 12, 344. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 4. 110a, draft copy of a communication 
to Annam, Yung-chéng period (this seems inconsistent with 
GitEs); I-wu shih-mo, Tao-kuang section 67. 46b, from one 
Governor-General to another; id., Hsien-feng period 42.24a line 
7, from an Imperial Commissioner to the American chieftain. 


TZU-HSING #47 COMMUNICATION 

An official despatch between equals, GiLEs 12, 344. 

Ex.: I-wu shih-mo, Tao-kuang section 67. 7b, from Governor- 
General to Superintendent of Customs. 


TZU-PAO ## COMMUNICATION 

A report, as from a Minister to the Foreign Office, Gites 12, 344. 
Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 13. 474b, reference to a Tzii-pao to the 
Shantung Governor from the Téngchow Brigade General. 
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TZU-WEN #3 COMMUNICATION 

An official despatch between equals, GitEs 12, 344. 

Ex.: Ming-ch‘ing shih-liao 8.701, from the Board of War to the 
Board of Revenue. 


TZU-YU “Fi® ORDER 

To inferiors, especially from officials to commoners, a general term 
for letters. 

Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 5. 168-9, three examples from the Chi- 
nese authorities to British merchants in 1822, Wén-hsien ts‘ung- 
pien 1, photograph of a Tzii-yii from the Yung-chéng Emperor. 


YU-TSOU X# ADDITIONAL MEMORIAL 

Not a separate type of document; when one memorialist submits 
more than one memorial at a time, those after the first bear this 
heading, sometimes followed by tsai ## (further) as in the case 
of Fu-p‘ien, q. v. Edicts are similarly treated (yu-yii) . 

Ex.: I-wu shih-mo passim. 


YU im Imperial EDICT 

A strong case could be made for translating this term as Instruc- 
tion, by analogy to western procedure; but since it is the best 
known and most important of all documents issuing from the 
Emperor, it seems particularly desirable to follow the traditional 
usage. The early British officials like T. F. Wave usually trans- 
lated it Decree; but Dr. H. B. Morse and others since then have 
generally used Edict. Being a separate document, an Edict 
usually opens with a summary of a memorial or of previous busi- 
ness; it may be addressed to the Grand Council, or the Grand 
Secretariat, or others, or to no one at all. Discussed in text above, 


section 3. 


YU-CHIH #8 Imperial EDICT 
A general term used to refer to Edicts (yii) or Rescripts (chih) 


which have been received. 
Ex.: Shih-liao hsiin-k‘an 3. 99b, headed Yii-chih, the text reading 


nei-ko féng shang-yii (the Grand Secretariat has received an im- 
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perial Edict) ; id. 103b, headed Yii-chih, the text reading féng chih 
(a Rescript has been received) . 


YU-PAO ##% IMPERIAL SEAL 

Twenty-five imperial seals are listed in the Collected Statutes, 
each with a different name and form; cf. Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien 2. 
9a-10b: “ Whenever the Emperor’s words (lun-yin) are made 
known, an imperial seal is requested and used.” The officers of the 
Grand Secretariat have charge of their use, together with the 
palace eunuchs, who have charge of their safe-keeping. For each 
occasion when a seal is to be used a memorial must be presented, 
except for the conferring of patents (Kao-ming, Ch‘ih-ming, and 
Ch‘th-shu) . Ch‘ten-lung hui-tien 2. 5b states that requests for a 
seal are merely presented to the Imperial Household Department. 
The subject merits further study; cf. W. Fucus, Beitrage zur 
mandjurischen Bibliographie und Literatur, Téky6 1936, 108-11. 
Ex.: Chiao-t‘ai-tien pao-p‘u (Imperial seals in the Chiao-t‘ai 
hall) , gives photographic reproductions of the twenty-five seals. 


YU-P'I #4 IMPERIAL ENDORSEMENT 


Same as Chu-p‘i, q. v. 
Ex.: Shth-liao hsiin-k‘an 7. 236b. 


YU-TIEH *}® IMPERIAL GENEALOGY 
Lit. jade record; the genealogical record of the imperial family, 
Gites 11,122; cf. Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien 1 (the Imperial Clan 


Court) 1b. 
Ex.: Wén-hsien ts‘ung-pien 20. 22 gives a photographic illustration. 


WAI-FAN PIAO-CHANG 4# TRIBUTARY MEMORIAL 

See under Kung-piao and Piao-chang: memorials submitted to the 
Emperor by the political or religious dignitaries of Mongolia, 
Sinkiang, Tibet, etc. (wai-fan) and of tribes and feudatories such 
as Turfan, etc.; cf. Hst (1) 194-5. 
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Matcotm F. Farirey 
Fretp Museum, Cuicaco, Inurno1s 


In the April number of the Bulletin of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts for the year 1908 there appeared the first, but one, gen- 
eral article on Chinese bronze mirrors ever published in America 
and almost the first ever published in any European language.’ 
It was written by Oxaxura Kakuzo M#@%=, the distinguished 
Japanese writer, scholar, and artist who was at that time curator 
of Oriental art in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The article 
was important (and indeed still remains so) from several points 
of view. At the time it aroused interest in the collection of Chinese 
bronze mirrors in the Boston Museum, perhaps the first compre- 
hensive collection of the kind in America. It also called attention 
to a hitherto almost completely ignored and important field of 
Chinese art and archaeology. For centuries known and prized 
above almost all other antiquities in China and Japan, Chinese 


bronzes were at the time almost unknown in the West, and among 
these, bronze mirrors were the least known. The enthusiasm and 
interest accorded to the magnificent exhibition of Chinese bronzes 
from American collections at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in the Fall of 1938 makes it difficult to realize the truth of such 


a statement. 

In this article, Okaxura briefly indicated the evolution of the 
casting and decoration of bronze mirrors in China from the Han 
dynasty and before, illustrating his account with mirrors in the 
Boston collection. He set down some of the traditional ideas of 


* This study has been made possible through a grant-in-aid from the Penrose Fund 
by the American Philosophical Society to whom the writer is most grateful. 

? The first general monograph on Chinese mirrors in any European language seems 
to have been Professor Friedrich Hirrn’s “ Chinese Metallic Mirrors,” published in the 
Boas Anniversary Volume, Stechert, New York, 1906. This work, which has never 
been superseded, was based almost entirely upon original Chinese literary sources and 
the collection of bronze mirrors in the Guimet Museum, Paris. It is an excellent sum- 
mary of the whole field and contains a valuable bibliography of Chinese works. 
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the origin of Chinese mirrors and reproduced as a frontispiece and 
first page of the bulletin a mirror in the Boston collection which 
he designated as pre-Han. This was an original and daring sug- 
gestion, since up to that time no Chinese mirror had ever been 
accepted anywhere, either in China, Japan or the West, as being 
earlier than Han. 

Indeed, up to that time the so-called Huai or Ch‘in style of 
Chinese art had not yet been differentiated. That long series of 
articles and monographs treating early Chinese bronzes in gen- 
eral and the Huai style in particular had not yet been written. 
Special interest in this phase of Chinese art began about the year 
1920, and the series of articles in question was one expression of 
this interest. Archaeology and the appreciation and collecting of 
ancient bronzes have been a Chinese forte since very early times. 
As early as the Sung period Chinese works which have become 
classic were written: catalogues and studies of the bronzes and 
their inscriptions. In all of these works some bronzes were assigned 
to the pre-Han period, to the Chou dynasty and even to the 
Shang. In no single Chinese work, however, has any specific 
mirror, so far as I know, ever been assigned to a period earlier 
than the Han, although Chinese tradition assigns the invention 
of Chinese mirrors to a very much earlier date. 

In 1920, in Kyoto, there was published a Japanese work on 
Chinese mirrors, Kokyé no kenkyi, by Tomioxa Kenzo Matt 
je, ROW, a posthumous collection of fourteen essays most 
of which had appeared previously in various Japanese journals.’ 
This volume illustrates four mirrors of so-called Huai or Ch‘in 
type and four of transitional type from Huai style to Han. Al- 
though this volume was reviewed in extenso by Professor Paul 
Peuuiot in 7P 20. 142-156, and was listed in the Supplement to 
Bibliotheca Sinica 3854 by Henri Corptrr, Paris, 1922, it has 
hardly been noticed in the West. 

Gort6 Moriichi in his volume, Kanshikikyo (Mirrors of Han 
Type Excavated in Japan, Toky6, 1926) RF —, HX also 


? Eleven of these essays had appeared; three of the remaining were left incomplete. 
The whole volume was prepared for publication through the efforts of Umenara Sueji 


and a son of Tomroka Kenzo. 
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illustrates a number of pre-Han and transitional type mirrors, and 
discusses them. Koop, in his pioneer volume, Early Chinese 
Bronzes (Ernest Benn, London, 1924), illustrates a mirror of 
Huai type in the Eumorfopoulos Collection, but calls it Tang. 
The West, up to the year 1926, had definitely not become con- 
scious of that bronze style which now goes under the various 
designations of Huai, Ch‘in, Warring States, Eastern Chou, or 
something else, depending upon the country or the preference of 
the writer in question.’ 

In the January number of the China Journal, 1926, Mr. Orvar 
KaruBeck published a really pioneer and epoch-making article, 
“‘ Notes on Some Early Chinese Bronze Mirrors.” This article and 
Mr. Kar.BeEcx’s extensive travels, study, and collecting activities 
are largely responsible for calling attention to and arousing a more 
general interest in the West in Chinese Bronzes, and particularly 
for directing attention to this previously practically unnoticed Huai 
style. Since this time early Chinese bronzes have excited more in- 
terest and attracted more attention than any other field of Chinese 
art. One needs only to mention the exceptional exhibition of them 
in Stockholm in September, 1933, on the occasion of the 13th 
International Congress on the History of Art, the great London 
Exhibition of Chinese Art, from November, 1935, to March, 1936, 
the several Paris expositions in the Cernuschi Museum and at the 
Orangerie, and now, perhaps the most unprecedented exposition 
of Chinese bronzes of them all, the Metropolitan Museum Exposi- 
tion, during October and November, 1938. 


The Boston mirror was the first Chinese bronze mirror in 
America to be daringly labelled pre-Han, and this at a time when, 
so far as I know, no Chinese mirror anywhere in the world had 


been assigned to so early a date. Up to the present this Boston _ 


mirror has never, I believe, been challenged save by Professor 
Umenara Sueji.* All the other leading experts on Chinese mirrors 
have apparently accepted the original dating of it as given by 


® Since there is as yet no conformity of usage in the matter, in my discussions in 
this article I shall use the term Huai. 
“See note 6, below. 
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OxKAKuRA in 1908. It may be fairly said that this Boston mirror 
has become classic. It has been reproduced, discussed, and referred 
to in other studies of Chinese bronzes. Umenara illustrated it in 
his Obei ni okeru Shina kokyo #ERAIR, ORI 6 SAAR 
(Chinese Mirrors in Europe and America, Toky6, 1933) pl. 13.° 
A mirror of similar type from the Stoclet Collection in Brussels is 
reproduced and discussed in his Kanizen no kokyé UBIO ER 
(Study of Pre-Han Mirrors, Kyoto, 1935) , plate 39, no. 3, and in 
his Shina-kod6 seikwa XPSARFEHE (Selected Relics of Ancient 
Chinese Bronzes from Collections in Europe and America, 7 vols., 
pt. 2, vol. 2, plate 160, Yamanaka and Co., Osaka, 1933) ° 

It is a sufficiently rare type. For thirty years the Boston speci- 
men was the only one known in America. Recently a second speci- 
men has been exhibited in the Fogg Museum at Harvard by Mr. 
Charles B. Hoyt of Cambridge, Massachusetts. At least one speci- 
men of this type is known in Japan, and was illustrated in Goto 
Moriichi’s book, page 759, ill. 603. Mr. R. W. SwaLitow’s Ancient 
Chinese Bronze Mirrors (Henri Vetch, Peiping, 1937) illustrates 
a specimen (ill. 601) from the collection of Monsieur Henri Lam- 
BERT of Shanghai. This specimen is labelled under the illustration 
as coming from Loyang and curiously enough it is called “ probably 
T‘ang.” The mirror is not discussed in the text or even referred 


5 The title of this Japanese work has been variously rendered into English. 

°So far as I have been able to discover, the splendid Srocier mirror of the Boston 
mirror type was first published in the volume, Jérg Triibner, Zum Gedéchtnis. Er- 
gebnisse seiner letzten chinesischen Reisen, prepared and published in 1930 by Dr. Otto 
Kime. (Berlin), plate 46, page 92. In the description of the plate the mirror decora- 
tion is spoken of as consisting of “six T‘ao T‘ieh masks” and the writer remarks, 
“Die Spiegelform ist meines Wissens bisher unbekannt.” The mirror is dated 2-1 
century B. C. In his Selected Relics® Umenara labelled it “ probably T‘ang Dynasty.” 
Since the Japanese text to these two volumes is extremely short, consisting of only a 
few lines, I believe that the dating is not discussed. The chronology, however, is 
based upon the same author’s Chinese Mirrors in Europe and America, where the Bos- 
ton mirror appears among the types transitional from pre-Han to Han, but with no 
statement of date. In the text, half a page of discussion is devoted to it (pages 85-86) 
and it is called a T‘ang imitation of ancient mirrors. Such is also his remark regarding 
the Stoc.et mirror. 

My article was entirely written before I became aware of Professor UmMenara’s 
opinion, for his works have not always been at my disposal. I am now most happy to 
have it in further support of my own. 
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to and there is no indication of any kind as to why it is called, 
“ probably T‘ang.”’ I know of no mirror of this type in any other 
European collection. 

Several years ago, while studying the Boston mirror from illus- 
trations, it came to me suddenly, almost as a conviction, that this 
long-accepted pre-Han mirror was not pre-Han at all but was 
T‘ang. When I came to America in the summer of 1937 I visited 
Boston and expressly examined the mirror in question, although 
through the glass of the case, since it was unfortunately Saturday 
afternoon and it was impossible to get the keys so as to handle 
the mirror. However, even this incomplete examination was 
sufficient. I was convinced that the mirror was T‘ang. I have now 
(June, 1939) examined and handled the Boston Museum mirror, 
as well as the much fresher and much more recently excavated 
Hoyt mirror on loan at the Fogg Museum. I am convinced that 
they are both T‘ang and I should like to present the following 
evidence, and call these mirrors again to the attention of scholars 
and experts in the field. If these mirrors are accepted as T‘ang 
then this evidence of a knowledge of the Huai style and a copying 
of it in T‘ang times is a discovery of some interest and importance. 

I should like to discuss the various features of casting, the style 
of decoration, and patination in support of my thesis. 


(1) Casting:—Chinese mirrors from the pre-Han period down 
through the Sung exhibit a considerable variety of casting tech- 
niques and features peculiar to the various types, dates, and 
localities of their manufacture. When one has become familiar 
with them, especially from the handling of hundreds and thousands 
of mirrors, one is not likely to mistake the technique of casting of 
a Han, and even less of a pre-Han mirror, for that of a later period, 
the T“ang for instance. A careful examination of the Boston 
mirror, or of any of the others which I have mentioned of this 
type will, I believe, suggest to any one who knows Chinese mirrors 


™The description of this Lampert mirror reads, “ Mirror with modified dragon 
scrolls, probably T‘ang Dynasty.” I suggest that this has simply been copied from 
the illustration of a similar mirror in UMeHarA’s seven volume catalogue, just referred 
to, where the description is identical. This would explain the suggested T‘ang dating 
of the LamBert mirror. 
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that it cannot be pre-Han even though it seems to be so in design. 
Decoration aside, the appearance, casting, and general effect of 
the mirror are almost typically T‘ang. A special characteristic 
and outstanding feature of all the early mirrors, so far as I know 
them, is their unusual thinness, and for the most part, their great 
refinement of metal. (There are of course some exceptions to this 
last general rule.) This feature of thinness applies almost equally 
to the slightly later transitional Huai to Han types. Not only are 
the early pre-Han mirrors thin and light in weight proportionate 
to their size but they are thin and light in appearance. The later 
Han mirrors and the T‘ang mirrors are just the opposite. They 
are characterized by heaviness of weight and often, particularly 
with the T‘ang specimens, by heaviness of design as well. The 
reader is asked to examine any series of mirrors or mirror illus- 
trations of these early and transitional types to test these state- 
ments by his own observations. 


(2) Flatness:—A second feature of the Boston mirror type is 
its characteristic flatness. In this respect it is exactly akin to a 
whole series of T‘ang mirrors of similar character. It is quite true 
that many of the Huai style mirrors are also flat but they are 
totally different from this mirror in casting features, and hardly 
suggest any kinship. The whole series of T‘ang mirrors, round, 
square, foliate, square with foliate corners, and decorated freely 
with phoenixes, dragons, the toad in the moon, cocks, rosettes, 
flowers, mythical scenes and a variety of other designs, is essen- 
tially like this mirror in most respects except decoration.” 


(3) Concentric raised bands and outer rim: —A third and very 
important feature which is distinctly T‘ang, is the narrow, semi- 
pointed and bevelled outer rim and the two very similar and 
matching inner concentric circles around the knob. These con- 
centric raised rings (either single or double) , dividing the mirror 
decoration into separated fields, are with certain differences a 


7 Cf. the following illustrations,—plates 75, 72, 66 no. 1, 65 no. 2, 64, 63 no. 1, 61 
in Umenara’s Chinese Mirrors in Europe and America; Catalog of an Exhibition of 
Chinese Bronzes at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, October and November, 1938, 


Nos. 245 and 255. 
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common feature of most of the well-known T“ang Sea-Horse-Grape 
mirrors. In most of these it usually occurs as a single ring but is 
also sometimes double. T‘ang mirrors of exactly the same con- 
struction and casting features as the Sea-Horse-Grape type, but 
perfectly plain without decoration, frequently have these raised 
rings, either single or double. Such mirrors are common in China 
though they occur rather rarely in Western collections because 
they are plain. I have a dozen or a score in my collection. This 
Boston mirror type combines two features of two related types 
of T‘ang mirrors, the large, thin, flat character and general casting 
features of the mirrors referred to in the above paragraph, and 
the concentric, raised-ring feature of the type just referred to. 
This type of outer rim is exactly duplicated in the very unusual 
gold-covered T‘ang mirror in the Charles B. Hoyt Collection, 
illustrated in UmeHara’s book (see note 7a), plate no. 61, and 
also exhibited in the Metropolitan exhibition as no. 369. Many 
of the Tang mirrors, silver and gold-covered, and inlaid in lacquer, 
are like this mirror with respect to outer rim and general con- 
struction. A T‘ang flat, foliate mirror with double concentric rings 
is illustrated in M. Gord’s book Koky6é shiei GHAX (Pictorial 
Catalogue of Ancient Bronze Mirrors, Tékyé, July, 1935), plate 
8, no. 4. I have one almost identical with it in my own collection. 
The evolution of bronze mirror casting in Japan shows very clearly 
the influence of Chinese T‘ang dynasty types and especially of 
the types I have referred to and described above. The Japanese 
mirrors with phoenix and floral design continue the feature of the 
inside raised rim as well as the flatness and general construction. 
This type and the succeeding or Sung mirrors often have an outer 
rim almost identical with that of the Boston mirror. This is also 


true of the most characteristic Sung mirrors in China (S. Goro, 


op. -cit., plates 31 to 37). 

I have not overlooked the fact that division of the decorated 
area into a series of concentric zones is a regular feature of many, 
perhaps most, Han mirrors. But the manner of the division is 
essentially different from that of the mirror under discussion which 
is not like that of either Han or pre-Han mirrors.’ The Huai 


® There is a partial exception to this statement in the case of the mirrors discussed 
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mirrors are usually decorated freely over a surface area undivided 
except for the central knob and a flat or low-relief ring or band 
immediately around it, the whole being enclosed by the outer rim. 
Exceptions to this general rule occur in the case of some of the 
Huai to Han transitional types where a low, bevelled, concave, 
band-like ring divides the areas to be decorated. These mirrors 
sometimes present a superficial resemblance to the Boston mirror 
type but a careful comparison of the two types reveals that they 
are essentially different. 

(4) Central knob or handle:—The knob is one of the most 
distinctive features of the mirrors of pre-Han type. It is impossible 
in an article of this scope to describe in detail all the various types 


of knobs of the Han and pre-Han mirrors but I shall indicate for 


comparative purposes the main ones. (a) Fluted or ridged. The 
most common and distinctive type of knob on Huai Valley mirrors 
and those of Ch‘in type from Loyang and elsewhere is that which 
consists of a simple metal strap, raised and ridged or fluted. The 
ridges or flutings are one or two in addition to the sides of the 
strap which are often also turned up, thus making in all either 
three or four ridges. Rarely, there are more ridges. (b) Plain 
strap. Sometimes the boss is a perfectly plain raised metal band 
or strap. (c) String loop. In a few exceptional specimens the boss 
is the simplest most rudimentary kind of metal string or loop, 
purely functional. (d) Animal. A last principal type of boss is 
what may properly be called an animal boss. Around the central 
knob is coiled, as part of the mirror decoration, a characteristic 
Huai dragon. The boss is frequently its raised back. 

(e) Transitional and Han knobs:—The knobs on certain transi- 
tional or early Han mirrors consist of small frog or toad-like ani- 
mals, of miniature mountains like the hill censers, or pointed bosses 
surrounded by nipple points, seven or eight in number. Typical 


on page 91 of this article, and illustrated in UmMenara’s work there referred to. These 
Huai mirrors do have raised, milled or sectioned, concentric rings or bands, but the 
bands are low and thin and thus unlike those of the Boston mirror type. Moreover, 
these bands are chiefly for ornament, and frequently exclusively so, not dividing 
decorated areas (pl. 25, 1 and 23, 1) but being the decoration itself, save where, as 
in plate 23, 2, 3 (and other similar specimens) they separate the animal boss, or 
narrow areas decorated with Chinese characters and fish (UMeHARA, Pre-Han Mirrors) . 
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Han bosses are high, rounded or pointed,—sometimes very broad 
and flat, as in the late Han and early Six Dynasties types. Except 
for the early Han, or transitional type knobs, the knob itself on 
Han mirrors is rarely if ever ornamented, or anything but a 
rounded, more or less pointed, or flat boss of metal. 

There are, however, two things distinctive about the knob on 
most Han mirrors and this also applies for the most part to pre- 
Han mirrors as well. The knob rises from a base which has the 
effect of being superimposed upon the general ground or back- 
ground of the mirror. This base is almost like a low platform with 
the knob rising from its center. A second thing is the fact that 
while the knob is certainly functional, it is not merely so but in 
almost all Han and pre-Han mirrors is very definitely a part of 
the whole mirror design and has been conceived of as such. In the 
very earliest of the pre-Han mirrors this is not always so. The 
knob has the appearance of being stuck on, as an afterthought, 
sometimes put there purely for use. The gradual evolution in 
construction and design in the early mirrors and the passing of 
the knob from something purely functional and necessary for use 
to its becoming an asset in the general decorative scheme, is im- 
portant and interesting to trace. It often serves as a very im- 
portant key to the study of casting technique, as well as to mirror 
chronology. 


(f) T“ang and later type knobs:—After the end of the Han 
period the knob gradually declines in importance and becomes 
less and less an inseparable and integral part of the mirror decora- 
tion and design. Two types of T‘ang knobs are distinctive and 
outstanding. The first is the knob usually found on the numerous 
so-called Sea-Horse-Grape type of mirror which is perhaps the 
most popular and distinctive of all the T‘ang types. Much has 
been written about the origin of this type of mirror design but — 
the fact is that it still remains unsatisfactorily explained. Although 
various elements of it can be traced to various sources it seems to 
have sprung pretty much full-blown into Chinese art during the 
T‘ang period and to have achieved its fullest expression on the 
mirror. This mirror type usually, or very frequently at least, has 
as its knob a small animal variously resembling, a sea-horse, a 
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squirrel, a frog, a lion, a dog, a badger—as some critic has sug- 
gested—and various other animals. In the finest specimens the 
central animal is an integral part of the whole design, but there 
are many mirrors even of this type in which the animal, whatever 
it be, is more or less stuck on. Many others of the Sea-Horse- 
Grape type of mirror have a plain, undecorated, nondescript knob 
of rounded or semi-flat metal. 

The second most distinctive and most common type of decorated 
T‘ang knob represents a tortoise with his four feet and tail ex- 
tended, and very commonly swimming in water, sometimes even 
resting on a lotus leaf. Other exceptional T‘ang knobs represent 
a lotus leaf rising from a lotus pond, the cassia tree in the Hare- 
in-the-Moon type of mirror in which the knob is formed by the 
swelled and bulging tree trunk, a mountain island surrounded by 
water and lapped by waves—probably the Taoist Island of the 
Blest—a variety of floral design knobs, and finally the non- 
descript, often imperfectly formed, metal knob which has no part 
in the general design of the mirror. 

This is the type of knob which occurs most frequently on the 
large, flat, sometimes square-shaped with foliate corners, often 
entirely foliate-shaped mirrors decorated with dragons, phoenixes, 
cocks, lions, flowers, rosettes, mythical scenes and a variety of 
other designs. It would seem likely that these mirrors were most 
popular after the middle of the T‘ang period and on to the end, 
even extending down into the Sung. They have their continuation, 
beyond question, in Sung styles, some of which are almost literal 
copies while others are a natural outgrowth of Tang styles. 

The knob on this type of mirror, although of the nondescript 
type which I have mentioned above is nevertheless very distinc- 
tive. There is nothing else exactly like it in the whole range of 
Chinese mirrors from the earliest times down to the énd of the 
T‘ang period. The knob is usually an imperfectly cast and im- 
perfectly rounded lump of metal, oftentimes rather flat on the top. 
This flatness is also almost a new feature in mirror knobs. The 
knob has ceased to have any part in the decoration of the mirror 
and is purely traditional and functional. It is there for use only. 
Moreover, it has another distinctive feature. It is often cast in 


6 
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such a way that it seems almost to be partly scooped out of the 
metal base and body of the mirror from which it rises. The body 
of the mirror where the knob is attached often has a gouged-out 
appearance and is actually sometimes gouged out leaving shallow 
cavities around the base of the knob. It is quite true that some 
of the very early mirrors of the pre-Han types also have some- 
thing of this gouged-out appearance and character but even in 
this respect they are perfectly distinguishable from the T‘ang type 
in question. The pre-Han mirrors of this kind have thin strap-like, 
often fluted or ridged, loop bands for knobs while the T‘ang knobs, 
in spite of their imperfect character, show their definite descent 
from the heavy, well-formed knobs of the Han period. The knobs 
on the Boston mirror and the others of this group are of the 
typical gouged-out variety and could hardly be mistaken for 
pre-Han. 

After the T‘ang period the mirror knobs become of even less 
importance and dwindle into almost complete insignificance be- 
coming, except for a few which continue the floral tradition of 
the T‘ang, mere loops of metal more or less heavy and more or 
less thick, almost it would seem, as they happened to come from 


the mold. 


(5) Patination: —This is a subject most difficult to treat. Pati- 
nation is capable of the greatest variations depending upon an 
almost infinite variety of conditions; viz—the character of the 
original surfacing, the composition of the original metal, the con- 
dition of the mirror at the time of burial, and the conditions under 
which it has lain buried during the centuries, such as the nature 
of the soil, the amount of moisture, the position of the mirror in 
the tomb or coffin, and other conditions. In spite of all the possi- 
bilities offered by such a combination of variables it is neverthe- 
less possible for one who has the opportunity of handling large © 
numbers of mirrors on the field, more or less fresh from excava- 
tions, to become familiar with what may be called standard types 
of patination occurring with very considerable regularity, and 
peculiar to certain mirror types, localities, and periods. These 
patina types are fairly easy to recognize but almost impossible to 
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describe accurately enough for one to distinguish who is not 
familiar with them. 

I have not had opportunity to examine all the five known 
mirrors (see above, p. 75) of the Boston type. The two in the 
United States I have studied carefully and I will speak of them. 
The Boston mirror would seem to have been out of the ground 
and in circulation for a long time, or it has been extensively cleaned; 
perhaps both. The reflecting surface is entirely devoid of patina- 
tion and almost of original surfacing, thus exposing the metal to 
a degree. Both the metal and what remains of the mercury coating 
reveal it as a perfectly typical T‘ang mirror of the type I have 
already indicated and discussed. The metal, and coating of mer- 
cury are both typically T‘ang.° 


® Some readers will perhaps object to my use of the words “typically T‘ang” and 
will ask the following questions. How do we know what mirrors are “ typically T‘ang ”? 
What is the evidence for such classification and such dating? Are there any dated 
T‘ang mirrors? It is obviously outside the scope of this article to go into the com- 
plicated question of establishing the dating of so-called “typical” T‘ang mirrors. I have 
not questioned the datings of what we might call the “established types” of T‘ang 
mirrors. I have accepted these as pretty generally agreed upon, over a period of per- 
haps twenty years, by archaeologists and specialists on Chinese bronzes. The dating 
of some of these now accepted T‘ang types will doubtless, as time goes on, be called 
into question, but we are by no means completely at sea in the matter, as some 
readers may be inclined to imagine. 

I should like briefly to review the following facts. (a) We know Han mirrors both 
from actual dated specimens and from other important archaeological evidence. (b) 
Similarly we know the mirrors of the Three Kingdoms and the Six Dynasties periods 
from actual dated specimens and from other archaeological data. (c) We know the 
mirrors of the Sung and Ming periods from similar dated specimens and associated 
archaeological material. (d) Thus by the process of comparison and exclusion we can 
fit in the mirrors of T‘ang type. (e) But this is not all. We have the very important 
and very reliable historical evidence of the Shés6-in mirrors in Nara, Japan. (f) We 
have the art styles of the Tang period as evidenced by the sculptures, jades, silver- 
ware and other materials, to serve as an indication of what the T‘ang bronze mirror 
styles would likely be. (g) In TP 20. 153-154 Professor Paul Pe.uior gives a list of 
dated Chinese mirrors known up to that time. The list is largely taken from the 
writings of #¢4e-, Lo Chen-yii and Tomioxa Kenzo, the father of “ mirror science.” 
The mirrors range in date from 10 A. D. down to 13889 A.D. No mirror of actual Tang 
date is listed. (h) Gord Moriichi, the first Japanese mirror specialist to formulate a 
comprehensive work on Han mirrors, in his great work, Han Mirrors Excavated in 
Japan, lists 889 actually excavated mirrors along with the other archaeological material 
associated with the mirrors in question. This forms a document of outstanding im- 
portance. (i) Professor Perceval Yerts, in his Catalogue of the Eumorfopoulos Col- 
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The decorated back of the mirror is like the face. There is hardly 
a trace of patination on it. It has been worn smooth and shiny, 
doubtless from constant handling, shining and wiping, as I have 
seen so many mirrors worn in China. The condition of the knob 
is also full evidence of this wearing process. The cord attached to 
the knob has worn almost half way through the metal knob itself, 
wearing almost equally from both sides. 

The Hoyt mirror in the Fogg Museum has apparently been 
recently excavated. It might very well have come from the ground 
any time within the past five years. I do not know how long it has 
been in the possession of Mr. Hoyt or the dealer from whom he 
secured it. In any case its condition is perfectly typical of that 
of thousands of mirrors that I have seen in China fresh from the 
soil after the outside dirt and accretions had been cleaned away 
from them. The mirror, both face and back, is covered in parts 
with a green rough-surface patination exactly characteristic of 
the same kind of patination so frequently seen on T‘ang mirrors 
and especially those of the Sea-Horse-Grape and the other large 
flat varieties discussed in this article. The original mercury-covered 
surface which shows through the green patina in many places is 
also characteristically T‘ang. I have already mentioned the diffi- 


culty of describing the differences of surfacing and patination be- 
tween mirrors of pre-Han date and T“ang but anyone who will 
examine a series of each and compare the two will readily perceive 


lection of Chinese Bronzes (1929-1930), refers to a list of 62 dated Chinese mirrors 
from 6 A.D. to 650 A.D. (vol. 2, p. 31). (j) Finally, Professor Umenara Sueji has, 
for a number of years, published a series of articles on Dated Mirrors from the Time 
of the Han Dynasties, the Three Kingdoms, and the Six Dynasties = BAR 
SE $i HE Be. Part five of this series appeared in February, 1939. 

Without going into the subject more exhaustively, I think that it will appear that 
we have ample evidence for formulating our ideas as to what “typical T‘ang mirrors ” 
are likely to be. The fact that thus far there have appeared few if any dated mirrors 
which fall exactly within the accepted chronological limits of the T‘ang dynasty is, I 
believe, easily explained. The styles of mirror decoration which developed and flourished 
during the T‘ang were for the most part based upon nature, were floral, naturalistic or 
imaginatively naturalistic. Such designs had no place for characters and inscriptions 
which were so common on mirrors of the Han and Six Dynasties periods. Thus, dated 
mirrors of exactly T‘ang date seem hardly to exist. Even the limited and rather rare 
types which use inscriptions as part of their decoration seem rarely if ever to be dated. 
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the difference and will equally realize that the mercury surfacing 
and patination of this mirror are T‘ang and not pre-Han. The 
Hoyt mirror is an exceptionally fine specimen and its green pati- 
nation with the mercury, silver-colored surface showing in many 
places makes it a most valuable document, and with the Boston 
Museum mirror an almost conclusive argument for a T“ang dating. 

Before discussing in some detail the style of this group of mirrors, 
perhaps the most difficult feature of all and the hardest to under- 
stand, it may be well to give a brief census of the known specimens 
of this rare type. During the course of fifteen years’ residence in 
China, and the handling of perhaps fifteen or twenty thousand 
mirrors there and in the West I have met only these five specimens. 
I give a brief indication of the dimensions, condition and differences 
of each. 


(1) Boston Museum specimen. 


Knob—Imperfectly rounded, slightly flat on top, very consider- 
ably worn from both sides by the cord. 

Raised rings—The two raised rings around the central knob are 
smooth, not milled or sectioned. 

Patination—Almost lacking and smooth on the face of the mirror, 
either from cleaning or long handling and rubbing. Back, frequent 
traces of green patina worn smooth. 

Decoration—As compared with the other mirrors of this type, 
indistinct in its finer details. Minute scroll and spiral decoration 
very considerably worn or perhaps original casting not clear. 
Size—Dia. 5.5 inches. This is one of the smallest of the five mirrors 
known of this type. 

Remarks—In my opinion this specimen is the most T“ang-like of 
the five.*° 


°° Two other types are also rare. Umenara (Study of Ancient Mirrors from before 
the Han Dynasty, Kysdto, 1935) illustrates no less than five mirrors of the double 
T‘ao-t‘ieh type, and there are others not illustrated in his work. I have one specimen 
myself. I know of seven specimens of the type, Confucius and Jung Ch‘i-ch‘i, and 
there are doubtless others. 

1°T re-examined the Boston Museum mirror and the Hoyt mirror in April, 1939 and 
would add the following observations: 

Boston Museum (of Fine Arts) mirror. (a) Face, smooth surface, suggestion of old 
mercury surface worn off. (b) Back, traces of red and green patination, worn smooth 
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(2) The Hoyt mirror. 
In the Fogg Museum. 
Knob—Imperfectly rounded. Fresh and unworn; unlike the Bos- 
ton Museum specimen in this respect. No signs of wear from a 
cord. Slightly gouged-out effect. 
Patination—Face and back covered in parts (about half of the 
total surface) with typical green T‘ang-type patination. Patina 
like that of countless T‘ang mirrors which I have seen fresh from 
excavations. 
Raised rings—Minutely sectioned or milled at a slight angle to 
the perpendicular, apparently imitating cord effect. Only two of 
the five specimens under discussion have this feature, this one and 
the Sroctet mirror illustrated in Umenara’s book. 
Decoration—In spite of the patination which covers part of it, 
this seems to be the finest of all the mirrors except the STOCLET; 
very clear and detailed, with all the minute scrolls and spirals 
clearly showing where the original mercury surfacing of the mirror 
is evident. 
Size—Dia. 16.25 cm. 
Remarks—This specimen is distinguished by its freshness. It also 
seems to be heavier in proportion to its size than most of the other 
specimens.*° 


(3) Lambert mirror. 
Knob—Like that of the Boston specimen but more perfectly 
rounded and cast, and less worn. 
Raised rings—Smooth, as on the Boston and Goro specimens; non- 
sectioned; unmilled. 


by cleaning and rubbing. (c) Crack, mold crack(?) extending across the entire mirror 
a little to the left of the center, heaviest at the lower edge, slight ridge. (d) Design 
of mirror back also heavily worn. 

Hoyt mirror at the Fogg Museum. (a) Surface, face and back, silver-like mercury 
coating,—typically T‘ang—showing through the overlying patination in many places. 
(b) Green patina, rather warty in places, on both surfaces of the mirror, front and 
back. (c) Size, smaller than the Boston mirror, apparently lighter in build, and per- 
haps a little thinner. (d) Crack running from both sides towards the central knob, 
but a little to the side of the center. It does not apparently go through the mirror. It 
cannot be seen on the face of the mirror, perhaps because of the heaviness of the 
patination. It may also be a mold crack. It is difficult to tell. 
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Patination—Apparently slight, if any. A rather clean specimen. 
Decoration—Fine details; scrolls and spirals stand out clearly but 
apparently are not so sharp as on the HoyvT and the STocier 
specimens. 
Size—17 cm. This is the largest of all the five. 
Remarks—This mirror is from Loyang and is the only one of the 
five of which we know the source (except possibly the mirror in 
the Japanese collection) . 

(4) Goto mirror. 
Size—Dia. 6.375 inches. 
Remarks—Since I am obliged to describe this mirror from the 
small and poorly reproduced illustration, which in turn is repro- 
duced from a rubbing, I cannot be fully certain of its detailed 
characteristics. It seems to be a good specimen with details of 
decoration fairly clear. It is free from patination. 
Raised rings—The raised rings are apparently smooth and un- 
milled. 


(5) Stoclet mirror. 
Knob—The knob of this mirror is unique among the specimens 
of this type. It is well rounded and high, and larger than the 
knobs on the other mirrors. Moreover, it is covered with a kind 
of scroll and spiral decoration. The ground from which it rises is 
also decorated in a related style. 
Raised rings—The two inside raised rings are sectioned or milled 
like those of the Hoyt mirror. 
Patination—The mirror has apparently been carefully cleaned or 
smoothed down but in such a way as not to injure it in any degree. 
There is abundant evidence of patination in many places. 
Decoration—The decoration stands out very clearly in all its most 
minute details of spirals and scrolls. It is in the best condition 
and therefore the easiest to study of all of the five mirrors under 
survey. 
Size—Dia. 6 inches. 
Remarks—This mirror would seem to be the finest specimen of 
this type known. It is identical with the other specimens except 
for its superior casting and condition. 
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The explanation of the origin of the style and design of the 
Boston mirror type is one of the most difficult problems with re- 
gard to it. If it is indeed T‘ang and not pre-Han, how can we 
explain its most unusual decoration, unique among all the mirrors 
of T‘ang style and date and apparently quite unrelated to any of 
them? Nor does it seem to bear any relation to any of the styles 
of decoration of that little-known intermediary period between 
the Han and the T‘ang, namely the Six Dynasties. Even now we 
know perhaps less about the styles of this long period than about 
those of almost any other. A few mirrors which do not seem to 
fit exactly into the traditional styles of the Han or the Tang are 
assigned hesitatingly or casually to this Six Dynasties period. 
“When in doubt, say ‘Six Dynasties,” seems to be the motto 
of some. Even so, the mirrors in question are assigned to the third 
century period just after the Han or the sixth century period just 
before the T‘ang. The brothers Fine % in their famous book 
4z% Chin shih so (Researches on Inscriptions on Metal and 
Stone) , published in 1822, assign a number of mirrors to the Six 
Dynasties and it is largely following their lead that later writers, 
Western and Eastern, have done so. Of course a limited number 
of dated mirrors actually belongs to this period and on this 
authority mirrors of similar types have been assigned to it. (Cf. 
the studies of Umenara referred to in note 9.) 

Let us return to the Boston mirror. It is divided into three 
concentric design areas, separated from each other by raised ridges: 
a twisted rope design around the knob; outside of this an area of 
equal width decorated with pairs of conventionalized scrolls; and 
finally a much wider area decorated with six identical pairs of inter- 
twined animals. The inner design area consists of eleven equal 
sections of rope, the surface area of each decorated with con- 
ventional volutes, triangles, etc., very much the Huai type of 
design. The next area consists of twelve identical conventionalized 
scrolls, in the form of an acute angle with the end rolled up, some- 
thing like the letter L partially bent together. These twelve figures 
are arranged in inverted pairs, the bases resting, alternately, the 
one on the inner ridge towards the knob and the other on the next 
ridge away from the knob. The raised surface area of these scrolls 
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is decorated, alternately, the one with a rope pattern and the other 
with a kind of scale or key pattern. The outer, wider, and main 
design area is decorated with twelve identical pairs of animal heads 
with long intertwined necks, each of which spreads out as a kind 
of base support along the separating ridges. A profile view of the 
animal heads is presented and shows for each animal an identical 
pair of long prominent ears, a perfectly round eye surrounded by 
six minute scrolls giving a kind of floral effect. On one side of 
the eye there is a prominent bulge for the nose and, on the other 
side, one for the neck. Below the eye there is a long extended lower 
jaw or chin ending in a scroll. The face is very mild and domesti- 
cated, not at all like all or most of the Huai dragons and birds. 
The profile heads are in pairs exactly facing each other, with the 
faces all but touching from the tips of the forward ears to the 
tips of the chins. One pair of heads has the chins resting on the 
inside ridge nearest the central knob while the alternate pair is 
upside down and has the chins resting on the outer rim of the 
mirror. From behind the ears of each head extends the long thin 
neck which is entwined with the neck of one of the heads of the 
adjacent pair pointed in the opposite direction. This neck separates 
at the rim where it comes to rest, and spreads out in opposite 
directions, one arm terminating in a kind of turned-up scroll un- 
der the chin of the same head from which it originated and the 
other forming half of a conventionalized scroll just above the ears 
of the alternate pair of animals. The surface of the raised bands 
composing all this design is decorated with minute whirls, volutes, 
triangles, key patterns, etc., in Huai style, and is totally unlike 
anything that I know of pertaining to the T‘ang except perhaps 
the decoration on some T‘ang silver. 

It may be difficult for the reader to follow this analysis on the 
Boston Museum and the Hoyt mirrors but with it he should be 
able to make out most of the design. If he is fortunate enough 
to have available a copy of Umenara’s book he will be able to 
make out the design without analysis. 


The various elements which have entered into the make-up of 
the design of the Boston mirror type can be traced all the way 
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from the middle Chou or earlier down to the end of the Huai style. 
Any student or specialist of Chinese bronzes can readily find them 
for himself by glancing through any comprehensive volume of 
illustrations of Chinese bronzes. I choose for reference BMFEA 
6, “ The Exhibition of Early Chinese Bronzes.” A selection from 
plates 19 to 35 will serve our purpose. I give a brief summary 
indication of the plates and numbers where the different elements 
will be found and leave the reader to search them out. 


(1) The animal’s head. P\. 19, and 24, no. 5. But the dragons 
on these plates are not the mild, gentle animal found on the mirrors. 


(2) The central knob. On the Stoctet mirror only this may 
have been suggested by the bosses on the early bells, particularly 
on such a bell as that illustrated on plate 27. On the other hand 
this boss may very well have been a variation of the bosses on 
such mirrors of T‘ang date as those in the Sumitomo Collection 
in Kydto, as illustrated in the new catalogue of that collection, 
prepared by Professor UMenara and Dr. Kosaku Hamapa with 
an introduction by Dr. Torajird Narro and an epilogue by Baron 
Kichizaemon Sumitomo, and published in Kyoto in 1934, viz., 
Senoku seishd TAMPHE, PURPERKES, EAA, Reine, 
plates 61 and 62. 


(3) Interlaced dragons decorated with volutes, scrolls, triangles 
and key pattern. The general style and spirit of the Boston type 
mirror is strongly suggested by the animal style strap-band dec- 
oration on the objects on the following plates; plate 27, rim of bell; 
30, no. 2; 31, no. 2; 35, nos. 5 and 6. But note that the decoration 
on these objects is not that of the mirrors. These dragons are wild 
and ferocious, clawed and perhaps horned, and not at all the mild, 
gentle animal of the mirrors, and the same is true of most of the 
Huai and pre-Han dragons, birds and other animals on vessels as" 
well as on mirrors. 


(4) Twisted rope decoration. Plate 27, bands of twisted rope 
setting off design areas. Plate 28, bands of rope around decorated 
reserves. Plate 32, no. 2, decoration around base. Plate 33, around 
base and center of body of vessel. Plate 35, no. 6, braided rope 
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band. This decorative motive is one of the most common and 
characteristic of the Huai style and the one in which the Boston 
mirror type approximates it most. 


(5) Milled, raised rings or ridges. Plate 28, base; rather difficult 
to see. Numerous other bronzes having these milled ridges could 
be cited. There are several reproductions of such specimens in 
the Sumitomo Catalogue cited above. In UMrHara’s work, Study 
of the Bronzes of the Warring States REIXRM2ED WF (Memoires 
of the Oriental Institute, vol. 7, Kydto, 1936) the following are 
cases in point: plate 35, ting, milled ridge around the middle of 
the body dividing the decorated areas; plate 96, 2, chung or bell, 
milled ridges, almost identical with those on the Boston mirror 
type (Sroctet and Hoyt specimens), separating the various 
decorated areas; plate 104, chung, milled ridges separating design 
areas, as in the above. 

On mirrors this feature is seen repeatedly in its Huai version 
on such types as those illustrated by Umrnara, Study of Pre-Han 
Mirrors, plate 25, 1, 2, and 23, 1, 2, 3, and on many other mirrors 
in the splendid series illustrated in this book. (See also note 8 of 
this article.) But it is hardly necessary to go to the Huai style 
for this feature of decoration. It occurs frequently on bronze 
mirrors of the Sea-Horse-Grape type. 


In pointing out above the similarity between the decoration of 
typical Huai style bronzes and that of the mirrors under discus- 
sion I have not intended to suggest an absolute identity. The 
resemblance is sufficiently close for the Boston Museum mirror 
to have passed as Huai or pre-Han in style for more than thirty 
years. The raised milled ridges, the twisted rope pattern, and the 
overdecoration of minute scrolls, volutes, triangles and key pattern 
are certainly so near to the Huai, in their constituent elements, at 
least, as to be almost identical. Not so the animal heads and en- 
twined necks in the outer field of decoration. I have searched 
again and again the entire range of mirrors from before the Han 
to the Sung and I have found nothing like these heads. I have 
examined more than a thousand mirrors of the pre-Han and 
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transitional types and again have found nothing like these heads. 
The extensive series of entwined dragons and birds and strap 
ornament of Huai type presents ample material but the decoration 
of the Boston mirror type is not among them. Above in my refer- 
ences to origins of style, I have referred to the general effect of 
the strap-dragon decoration on these vessels as suggesting that on 
the Boston mirror type. The heads on the latter, however, are 
not Huai even in inspiration. Only their treatment is Huai. 

I should like to suggest that the animal represented on the Bos- 
ton mirror is not only T‘ang in origin and inspiration but that it 
is not a dragon at all but a hare. Such a mirror as the very fine 
one in the Bidwell Collection (reproduced in Umernara’s Chinese 
Murrors in Europe and America, Tokyé, 1933, plate 72, no. 1) of 
the lunar hare compounding the elixir of immortality may very 
well have suggested the model for the animal heads on the Boston 
mirror. A careful examination will, I believe, show how very 
similar they are. The hare on the BIDWELL mirror is very typical 
of the numerous T“ang hares and, it seems to me, is very close 
indeed to the animal heads under discussion. In the first place, 
these animal heads are distinguished by their prominent ears. 
These are not as long as hare’s ears are usually represented but 
they are nevertheless very prominent and are flattened out in 
order to fit into the design of the mirror and the narrow decorated 
circular band imposed by the rim and the raised ridge. A second 
characteristic feature of the hare, very much in evidence in these 
animal heads, is the full, rounded, fleshy face and blunt nose. This 
feature extends to the under side of the jaw as well. This jaw and 
nose depart somewhat from the hare tradition and approximate 
the pre-Han dragon type in the scroll effect under the lower jaw 
which is probably introduced for the sake of harmony with the 
general conventionalized scroll effect of the entire mirror. Even so, 
it does not destroy the impression of the rabbit head. Finally, 
the eye just opposite the fleshy full part of the nose adds to the 
hare effect. 

The group of animals and birds so frequently associated on 
the Sea-Horse-Grape mirrors forms, perhaps, a more popular class 
of T‘ang mirror than any other. A second and almost equally 
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popular class is that related group with phoenixes, flying horses, 
lions, or kilins freely scattered over the undivided open surface 
of the mirrors, or arranged in single or double pairs. To these may 
be added other types: Hunting Scenes, Landscapes, Birds and 
Animals, and the Twelve Zodiacal Animals. In all these seven 
well-defined classes of T‘ang mirrors the hare not infrequently 
occurs and in the first class named above he is supreme. We may 
thus conclude that the hare was a popular art motive in T‘ang 
times. 

I would suggest then that this animal of the mirrors under 
discussion may be a conventionalized representation of the hare, 
rendered by a T‘ang artist in his interpretation of the spirit and 
style of the Huai dragons—so-called. I have already pointed out 
the possible origin of some of the elements which have gone into 
the make-up of the design of the Boston mirror. But significantly 
enough the nearest pre-Han parallel to the style of the Boston mir- 
ror dragons is to be found, not on pre-Han mirrors but on pre-Han 
ceremonial vessels. An important series of these vessels showing 
this parallelism has been illustrated in two articles on Chinese 
bronzes in FAA 8, published on the occasion of the Exposition of 
Chinese Bronzes held in Paris at the Orangerie. These articles are 
“ L’Exposition de bronzes chinoises, Notes inédites de Charles 
Vicnier ” (pp. 129-145) and “ Les bronzes de Li-yu” by George 
SALLES (pp. 146-158) . I indicate very briefly the resemblance in 
question. 

Plate 42, b. Cover of ting, Sirén Collection. Five concentric 
bands of dragons in design areas (annuli) separated by flat ribbon- 
like bands. The center is a circular reserve. These dragons are 
roughly of the same shape as those on the Boston type mirror, but 
each dragon is separate, not intertwined with the one adjacent to 
it, and forms a sector in its annulus. 

Plate 43, a, c. Two covered ting in the Wannieck Collection, 
Paris. The dragons are similar to the ones just described, but 
intertwined, with repeats of the same. Cf. also plates 44a, 45a, b."? 


1Tt is not that the dragons themselves on these bronze ceremonial vessels are so 
much like those on the Boston mirror type, but rather that the manner of their treat- 
ment is very similar to that of the former. 
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The animals on this series of bronze vessels, and their treatment, 
are by no means identical with the animals on the Boston mirror 
type but they are sufficiently like them to have been their proto- 
type and to have served as their model and inspiration. In this 
most unusual mirror type we have a harmonious combination and 
fusion of T‘ang ideas (if we accept the “ hare ” suggestion) with 
a style taken from pre-Han ceremonial vessels, and the whole 
carried out as a T‘ang artist would render it, and the mirror cast 
after a T‘ang technique. 
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Wane Yiin-wu, Chung-shan ta tz‘i-tien i tet ch‘ang pien EER, 
+P LAGE (The Sun Yatsen Dictionary: A Long Sec- 
tion [therefrom] on the Character I), sponsored by The Sun 
Yatsen Cultural and Educational Institute "*P W2C/t& FB fiz, 12 + 
478 pp., The Commercial Press, Hongkong, Dec. 1938, reprinted 
Apr. 1939, Mex. $5. 


Since the founding of the Chinese Republic in 1912 the Far East 
has been producing lexica of Chinese to meet the desperate need for 
help in understanding the compounds and literary references with 
which the texts abound. In chronological sequence these books are 
the following: Tz‘i yiian HEVR (1915, 1931), K. Urpa’s Daijiten_ A 
Be, AFH (1917), D. Kanno’s Jigen fiEFHAA, FIR (1923), 
and Txt hai §FY (1936).1 Such compilations, while indispensable, 
are still merely handbooks for students. It has long been recognized 
that scholars need something far more vast and fundamental like the 
basic dictionaries in other fields. The Oxford Dictionary (A New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles) has caused visions in 
China. Boutiinex and Rots have inspired Westerners with the belief 
that they could begin a work of benefit to their sons or grandsons, if 
not to themselves. Particularly welcome, therefore, is the appearance 
of this first volume of a monumental dictionary whose publication 
must proceed, even if American subsidies need to be solicited. 

During the last twenty years The Oxford Dictionary has inspired 
at least two lexical projects in China. After a decade of deliberation 
and some gathering of material, July 1928 saw the opening in Peiping 
of the Chung-kuo ta tz‘ii-tien pien-tsuan ch‘u PR ASEM MR 
(Editorial Office of the Chinese Dictionary). Vast, detailed plans 
were laid and much material has been gathered, but the project is 
proceeding too slowly.2 It is not impossible that, from the point of 


? For a list and critical estimate of dictionaries cf. the reviewer’s Vocabularies to the 
Intermediate Chinese Texts used at Harvard University 2-6. 
* The last item that I have seen from this group is L1 Chin-hsi’s Chien-shé-ti ta-chung- 


yii wén-hsiich B2GRER , BR AYA ARGR IC], Peiping, 1934, pp. 77. Inserted at 
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view of dictionary-users, too much energy is being expended in the 
popular education movement for us to expect a large contribution at 
an early date. In fact, it may be questioned at this writing whether 
the whole project is not to be abandoned, for it has lost a tower of 
strength in the death of Cu‘mn Hsiian-t‘ung (cf. HJAS 4.376, 377) 
and it is my understanding that Li Chin-hsi, another pillar, is no 
longer in the Peking area. 

The second project has advanced more rapidly and has produced 
the volume now being reviewed. The history of The Sun Yatsen 
Dictionary is traced in a preface by Mr. Wane Yiin-wu, the man 
responsible for the prosecution of this monumental undertaking. By 
the spring of 1936 some six million cards of materials had been col- 
lected and classified under Mr. Wang’s guidance for the editing of a 
new and much enlarged edition of his Ta tz‘u-tien (July, 1930). Publi- 
cations scanned for material included 221 Chinese dictionaries and 
encyclopedias, 239 foreign ones, 127 newspapers and magazines, and 
1388 other books. Then The Sun Yatsen Cultural and Educational 
Chinese-Chinese dictionary by contributing Mex. $260,000 in monthly 
Institute offered to codperate with Mr. Wang to issue an epoch-making 
installments of Mex. $3500. All known words and phrases are to be 
included. The material is classified according to Mr. Wang’s Four- 
corner System,® but there will be indices of reference by the other 
usual systems. The whole will be in 44 thick volumes, of which four 
will be given to indices: in all, there will be 34,000 pages; 50,000,000 
characters; 60,000 characters and 600,000 expressions will be defined.* 
The single characters are printed in all known styles in No. 3 type; 
the phrases in No. 5; the definitions in No. 6.5 There are three columns 
per page, the characters and pagination running from left to right, 
while the present volume itself contains 5474 entries. 

A special bureau was opened in April 1936, and for the next sixteen 
months everything proceeded according to schedule. August 1937 
found the present volume one third set up, but in the ensuing hostili- 


ties the matrices for the stereotypes and the types were destroyed. | 


After removal to Hongkong the setting and printing was redone with- 


the end of this article is a two-page announcement of publications. Kuo-yii yiin-tung 
shih kang [Qa 33 BH) $2 MM by the same author (also 1934, 425 pp. + 20 pp. of index), 
pp. 200-231, is interesting for the history of this project. 

* Cf. Duyvenpak, TP 28. 71-77. 

“Mr. Wane then reminds us of the following statistics: K‘ang-hsi tzi-tien lists 40,545 
individual characters; Chi yiin RE. 53,525; Tzu yiian (8 vols.) lists 60,000 phrases. 

° HJAS uses No. 5 Chinese characters. 
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out the possibility of referring to the original cards which were “ else- 
where ” FEfti HH (p. 11). In closing his preface on Nov. 26, 1938 at 
Hongkong, Mr. Wang is naturally pessimistic and feels that for the 
moment both material and human resources are lacking for the con- 
tinuance of publication. But the mine of information promised by 
the project demands that work continue. Southern China must now 
contain more men than ever capable of contributing to this opus 
magnum; the talent is there. It is reasonable to suppose that material 
resources are lacking, and, if necessary, subventions should be sought 
in America. For her part, America should be ready to contribute to 
this undertaking, if asked, because a better knowledge of Eastern 
Asia will be greatly facilitated once this set of books is in our hands. 
Mr. Wang and The Commercial Press must realize that they have 
friends in this country who appreciate what they are doing. 

Too much could not be said to emphasize the value of this 
undertaking, but in this review the work must be evaluated as a 
contribution to lexicography. Its systematized bulk guarantees such 
contribution, but as a reasoned and clear exposition in semantics it 
leaves everything to be desired. I hasten to add, however, that this 
criticism, while appropriate from the point of view of world-wide 
lexicography, is hardly fair to the compilers, who have not had the 
advantage of sound linguistic training. Those Chinese who have 
enjoyed such training can be counted upon the fingers of one hand, 
and none of them, to the best of my knowledge, helped with this 
enterprise. Its value lies in the fact that the compilers have remained 
within their own justly respected tradition. We can criticize the mere 
collection of glosses in the tradition of Wane Yin-chih’s Ching chuan 
shih tz 522, SEGRE, prefaced March 17, 1798, but this is our 
best guarantee that most, if not all, the material has been included; 
nothing has been “reasoned out” and put in the discard. Let us 
rejoice that so much material is provided, from which I think we 
Westerners shall be able to compile a better Chinese-English dic- 
tionary. Some day, the Chinese themselves will produce a dictionary 
which our descendants will like better, but it will not be done by the 
present generation of scholars. They simply are not prepared to refine 
Mr. Wang’s ore. In fact, it is not until foreign language study of an 
academic and seemingly non-utilitarian type has made deep inroads 
upon the Chinese scholastic curriculum that China will even begin 
to produce a crop of students from whom linguists and philologists 
will be recruited. 
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Yet even this may be wishful reasoning. The linguistics and 
philology, of which we in the West are justly proud, have their roots 
in our Hebraic-Christian religion. Languages and words have been 
studied here from every angle that the Word of God might be cor- 
rectly rendered into other tongues. Remotely analogous activity, in 
connection with Buddhism, has been only superficial in China; cer- 
tainly no school of linguistics or philology developed from it. Indeed, 
China would seem always to have studied foreign languages purely 
as phraseology. Their interpreters’ handbooks merely equate words 
and phrases; they are like a tourist’s phrase-book; there is no grammar, 
no analysis. Probably no people in the world has given so much 
national energy to the study of antiquity and ancient texts, but the 
Chinese have always paraphrased. They have never translated. It 
may be, then, that our sounder, analytical approach to language may 
never take root in China. The writer hopes, however, that in some 
way it will. 

In keeping with the traditional approach, fifty-eight definitions are 
given for the character i—“ one.” Many of these we should rule out 
entirely. Others, like Nos. 9, 10, and 14 (#8, *#?, —U); #4; WH) 
we should certainly combine into one. No. 12 (#i—» BZ 48) ought 
certainly to be included under No. 1 (the numeral). No. 17, illustrat- 
ing the substantival use, is called pronominal. No. 18 is called a 
demonstrative adjective! Thus one might continue. But probably no 
other dictionary will inform us (No. 3) that i has been defined 4 
in the famous phrase —F=—ZiHiH as well as in a sentence in the 
Kuan tzii. Item 58 is a note reminding us that in the spoken language 
the indefinite article is often represented by the numerary adjunct 
alone, the i being dropped. 

It does the heart good to see references on the same page (179) to 
chapters, stories, or poems in Ching-pén t‘ung-su hsiao shuo KARE 
Hr BE, Chin shu, Cuu Hsi, Hsi hsiang chi, Hsi yu chi, T’ang shu, 
Mencius, and Chuang tz. The whole volume is eloquent witness 
that China now recognizes as her proud heritage the language of the 
common man as well as that of the most abstruse classic or of the 
most subtle poet. Even the gazetteers have been combed for collo- 
quialisms. Everything beginning with “ one ” is included, from classi- 


* The chronological list of 241 works on pp. 5-6 of the preface is both valuable 
and provocative. 
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cal or poetical expressions to most complicated mathematical formulae 
and high-sounding scientific terms. 


The encyclopedic aspect of the undertaking bulks large, but it is 
not intended for us in the West. We shall be interested merely in the 
Chinese equivalent of the Western scientific term, not in the long 
explanations and descriptions. The necessity of printing the volume 
without the skilled workers of Shanghai has resulted in some errors 
in the orthography of Western languages. We shall have little trouble 
in correcting them, but they are provided primarily for the not-so-well- 
prepared Chinese. A list of corrigenda will rectify this blemish, how- 
ever, and an early return to normalcy in the Far East will do much 
to guarantee higher accuracy. 


This work constitutes a large item in the long chain of evidence that 
any dictionary we Westerners may prepare cannot be a mere trans- 
lation from the Chinese. The work needs to be thought out and made 
to conform to our own sound philological tradition. Let Mr. Wana’s 
monument, however, continue. His results can only be glorious and 
majestic. He is preparing a treasure-house of information that will be 
drawn upon for generations. His work will make refinement easier. 
It will provide the indispensable panorama against which others can 
compile special lexica. 

Since the present generation is incompetent, it is with an eye to the 
future that the reviewer recommends to both Chinese and Westerners 
alike the preparation of special lexica, for which work a sound linguistic 
foundation is indispensable. We need special lexica including all the 
words and phrases, with definitions and precise references, in the writ- 
ings of any one author; * of any one type of collection like the various 
sections of the Ch‘ou-pan i-wu shih-mo BHRBAHK (The Complete 
Account of Our Management of Barbarian Affairs). Once there are 
several such lexica at our disposal—ranging, of course, over the Chi- 
nese language as a whole and including many different specialties— 
we can begin to plan the preparation of a genuine Chinese-English 
dictionary on historical principles. But this work can be only one of 
love; no individual or group can attempt to direct it. Two or three 
who, of their own accord, have undertaken the same project, might 
make publication surer by pooling the fruits of their individual labors. 


*E. g. a Lexicon Han Yii-anum. 
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No list of suggested items needs be offered, because the only ones 
competent for the work are those who know from long experience in 
the field where the gems lie. A special lexicon is the crowning achieve- 
ment of a life-time; its compilation can never be a tyro’s toy. 


J. R. W. 
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STUDIES IN INDO-CHINESE PHONOLOGY 


Paut K. Benepict 


1. DIPHTHONGIZATION IN OLD CHINESE 


Much of the skepticism with which the proposed relationship 
between Tibetan and Chinese is viewed by many scholars of the 
present day* may be credited to the haphazard comparative 
methods which have been in vogue in this field. It seems to the 
writer that some degree of clarification might be obtained through 
a delimitation of certain specific problems to be worked out in 
detail, in conjunction with a deliberate selection of comparative 
material, even at the risk of omitting comparisons that may later 
be proved to be correct. Smmon’s pioneer work * must be regarded 
as a kind of linguistic omnibus wherein one must carefully differ- 
entiate between the more acceptable and the less acceptable com- 
parisons (there can be no sharp line of demarcation). To this 
nucleus must be added fresh comparative material, largely from 
Tibeto-Burman languages other than Tibetan (scarcely touched 
by Stmon), and the whole must be organized with reference to a 
definite, isolatable, linguistic generalization. The present paper 
may be regarded as an illustration of this method. 

The phonemic system of Old Chinese, which, superficially, offers 
so many contrasts to that of Tibeto-Burman, is characterized by 
an extensive system of medial diphthongs of the rising type. 

A similar situation exists in Tibeto-Burman, which shows a 
series of roots with medial -w- or -j- (equivalent to -i-) , but these 
elements play a much less prominent role here. Thus, medial -w- 
has almost completely disappeared in Tibetan, is rather poorly 
represented in Kachin, and is fully developed only in Burmese and 


* Notably by H. Maspero; cf. his review of Srmon’s work cited below in JA 222 
(1933). 74-79 (Bulletin critique), and his article “ La langue chinoise ” in Conférences 
de l'Institut de Linguistique, Année 1933 (1983). Maspsro takes the justifiable view 
that the relationship has not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. 

2'W. Smon, Tibetisch-chinesische Wortgleichungen, Ein Versuch, MSOS $2 (1929). 
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some of the Bodo and Kuki-Chin languages.’ In certain final com- 
binations, however, the medial diphthong of Old Chinese corre- 
sponds not to a diphthong in Tibeto-Burman but rather to a 
simple medial vowel, and it is to this group of comparisons that 
we shall devote our attention. 

Of the several types of vowel+consonant combinations in 
Tibeto-Burman, the medial -i- type has been selected as offering 
the greatest number of comparisons with Chinese. The medial -i- 
group is fully represented in Tibetan, which has final -ig, -id, -ib 
and the corresponding nasals -in, -in, and -im. Kachin has a 
closely similar system, but with surd rather than sonant finals 
(*-ik, -it, -ip); the final -k is regularly dropped, thus Ka. mp 
“ eye,” O. T. mig. Old Burmese has retained the final dental and 
labial combinations (-it, -ip, and -in, -im), but the final velar 
combinations have undergone a peculiar transformation, the regu- 
lar shifts being -ats < -ik and -an < -iy; cf. O. B. ts‘ats “ joint,” 
O. T. tshigs; O. B. sats “ small animal of the tiger genus,” O. T. 
gzig “tiger”; O. B. hmjats “ bamboo sprouts,” O.T. smyig-ma, 
smyug-ma “ bamboo,” and O. B. tsan * “ to bind,” O. T. hchin-ba 
(P. beins); O. B. man “ name,” O.T. mii. A similar system of 
medial -i- vowels is found in the Thai languages. In marked con- 
trast to this, Old Chinese, as reconstructed by KARLGREN, quite 
lacks simple medial -i- vowels, and, as the comparisons adduced 
below indicate, has substituted diphthongs of the rising types, viz. 
-jé-, -id-, -io-. 

* The writer has had the opportunity of examining the phonetic systems of the 
principal Tibeto-Burman groups and of becoming acquainted with their historical 
development as traced through comparative studies. This work, carried out in collabora- 


tion with Mr. Robert SHarer, has been made possible by a Works Progress Admini- 
stration project (No. 665-08-3-30, A-16) under the sponsorship of Prof. A. L. Krorser 


of the University of California. Ten volumes of a projected total of sixteen have been © 


completed to date, and the remaining volumes are in varying stages of preparation. 
These volumes include phonetic tables and comparative dictionaries of the principal 
Tibeto-Burman languages. Single typed copies of the completed volumes are available 
at the University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif., and at the Congressional 
Library, Washington, D. C. Because of limitations of space it will be impossible to 
give detailed evidence for certain reconstructions and generalizations made in this 
paper, but in all such instances the proper support is at hand and, it is hoped, will be 
made generally available at some time in the future. 
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Correspondences between Old Chinese -jé-, -iaé-, and -ia- and 
Thai medial -i-, -i-, and -é- are given by WuLrFr on p. 170 of his 
work on Chinese and Thai,* and examples are cited on p. 29 and 
pp. 171 ff. Old Chinese medial -ia- regularly corresponds to Thai 
medial -i-, and Old Chinese medial -ié- to Thai -a- and (less often) 
-6-, while Old Chinese -ji- corresponds both to Thai -i- and -é- 
as well as to the medial diphthong -ie-. The material is too scanty 
to permit of any detailed conclusions, though some dependable 
comparisons are included. The first of these equations (Old 
Chinese -io- = Thai -i-) is attested by two certain comparisons: 
+ tiap “ten” (K. 876), Thai *sip, and F& liam “bend down 
over, look down on; to control, govern; visit an inferior; approach, 
near, on the point of ” (K. 738) , Thai *rim “ near, near the shore; 
border, edge; to border, hem.” A similar uncertainty as to the 
exact values of the medial vowels involved obtains in the Chinese 
and Tibetan comparisons given below, in which Old Chinese -ié-, 
-ja-, and -ja- all stand for Tibetan medial -i-. It may be that an 
original quantitative distinction in the medial vowel is reflected 
in Old Chinese, but until more accurate information is obtained 
on vowel length in Tibeto-Burman languages (no such distinction 
is made in the two literary languages of the group, Tibetan and 
Burmese) this supposition must remain without support. 

The comparisons between Chinese and Tibetan will be arranged 
under three headings, according as the Old Chinese diphthong 
involved is -ié-, -j4-, or -is.° 
O. Ch. -ié-, -ie- = T. B. -i-: ° 

1. O.Ch. & tek (tik) “ bright, clear, evident; bull’s eye of a 
target, aim” (860). O.T. sdig (s) -pa, P. bsdigs “ to show, point 


*K. Wutrr, Chinesisch und Tai, Sprachvergleichende Untersuchungen, Det Kgl. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab., Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser 20, 3, Kobenhavn, 
1934. 

5 The Old Chinese forms are cited from KarLGREN, and the Karucren number placed 
within parentheses after the meaning. The Cantonese forms, showing the simple medial 
vowels, are placed within parentheses immediately after the Old Chinese forms. The 
following abbreviations are employed: I.C. (Indo-Chinese), T.B. (Tibeto-Burman) , 
O.Ch. (Old Chinese), C (Cantonese), M. (Mandarin), O.T. (Old Tibetan), C.T. 
(Central Tibetan), W.T. (West Tibetan), O.B. (Old Burmese), Ka. (Kachin). 

®°O.Ch. medial -ié and -ie-, though distinct elements, are here treated together for 
the sake of convenience. 
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out; (C. T.) to aim,” bsdig (s) -sa “ the place that is aimed at, aim, 
butt; goal.” 

2. O.Ch. W tiek (tik) “a drop, to drop, drip” (987). O.T. 
gtig (s) -pa “ to fall in drops, to drop, drip,” btig-pa, P. btigs “ to 
drop, let fall in drops,” hthig-pa, P. hthigs “ to drop, fall in drops, 
drop from,” hthig-pa, P. btigs “ to cause to fall in drops, to instill,” 
thigs-pa “ a drop.” 

3. O.Ch. fitiek (tik) “ root, stem, base, origin” (987). C. T. 
sdig “ foundation.” 

4. O.Ch. &fi tsiet (tsit) < *tsiek (phonetic is tsiak) “knots or 
joints of bamboo; section, division ” (1048). O.T. tshigs “ mem- 
ber between two joints, joint, division.” 

5. O.Ch. #% kiet (kit) “to tie, a knot” (325). Ka. kjit “to 
gird, girdle, as with a girdle; securely (said of tying) ,” gjit “to 
tie, bind.” 

6. O.Ch. 4 kiét (knot) “ auspicious, lucky; good ” (325). O. T. 
skyid-pa “ to be happy, happiness.” 

7. O.Ch. @i tsiét < *tiét (t’snt) “axe; iron-block” (1227). 
O. T. tsid “ anvil” (in Schmidt) . 

8. O.Ch. 8 ts‘iet (ts‘tt) “to cut, cut off, carve, mince” 
(1055). O. B. tsit “ to split into four parts; to divide into several 
parts or pieces.” Ka. sit < *tsit “ to split, strip, as bamboo splits 
used for tying.” 

9. O. Ch. B miet (mit) “be without, not exist; nothing, not ” 
(622) , BK midt (mit) “ extinguish, destroy ” (621). Ka. tsi-mit 
“ extinguish.” ” 

10. O.Ch. & miet (no C. reading) “to squint, bad sight ” 
(622). O. B. hmit “ to shut (the eye) ; to wink with the eye.” 

11. O.Ch. "& d‘iep (tip) “ chatter; noise ” (225). O. T. ldib-pa 
“not clear, not intelligible,’ W.T. ka-dib “ stammering; stutter- 
ing,” O. T. Idib-ldib “ silly talk, tittle-tattle.” 

12. O.Ch. 3 dep (tip) “ battlements; parapet ” (225). O. B. 
t‘ip “ top, summit.” 


7 Ka. tsi-mit (only in the Assamese dialect recorded by NeEpHAM) is the repre- 
sentative of a widespread T. B. root *mit “to extinguish ” (Nung sa-mit, Lushei ti-mit, 
Garo ki-mit, Abor-Miri mit) which seems to be lacking both in Tibetan and Burmese; 
cf. O. T. med-pa “ not to exist,” which Laurer and other scholars have derived from 
ma-yod or mi-yod (“not exist”). 
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13. O.Ch. T tieng (ting, teng) “ a nail; rigid, strong, robust ” 
(999), 2 d‘ieng (ting, teng) “ establish, fix, settle: firm, stable, 
certain ” (1,000) , # d‘ieng (t‘ing) “ stalk, staff: straight, rigid ” 
(1003), %£ d‘teng (t‘ing) “ stalk; small beam” (1003). Ka. diy 
“to be straight, rectilinear,” kin-diy “ stable ” (poetic designation 
for the earth; also pronounced gin-diy) , k‘in-diy “long piece of 
wood, a pole, or the like, used as a prop ” (k‘in is a preformative) , 
tiy “to be firm, immovable.” 

14. O.Ch.  tieng (ting, teng) “top of the head; summit ” 
(999). Ka. puy-diy “zenith, top,” Nung puy-diy “summit ” 
(puy is a preformative) .° 

15. O.Ch. Si tieng (ting) “ sacrificial tripod.” O.T. tia “a 
small cup of brass used esp. in sacrificing.” ° 

16. O.Ch. #¥ ts‘ieng* (ts‘ing, ts‘eng) “ green, blue, azure ” 
(1085). Ka. tsiy “ grass, weeds, herbage; grassy, green,” ka-tsiy 
“to be fresh, green, raw, unripe and unprepared, as fruit or food.” 
Nung ma-siy < *tsiy “ green, blue (of color) .” Perhaps also O. T. 
rtswa-myin “ meadow ” (rtswa “ grass”), and gsif-ma “ pasture- 
ground, meadow.” ** 

17. O.Ch. JE sieng (sing, seng) “raw meat; strong-smelling, 
rancid ” (804). Ka. sty “smell, scent, odor, as of fresh, raw, or 
unprepared food.” * 

18. O. Ch. v€ d‘ien < *d‘ieng (phonetic is d‘ieng) (tin) “ indigo ” 
(1000). O.T. mt‘%ty “indigo ” (Csoma); mountain-blue; indigo- 
colour, sky-blue, azure.” Nung a-t‘ty “ green (unripe, uncooked) .” 


* Cf. also O. T. sten “upper part, top, surface,” as in Srmon, No. 115. 

° Tibetan ti” is perhaps a relatively recent loan-word from Chinese. 

©The Analytic Dictionary cites ts‘iing by mistake; the correct form ts‘ieng is given 
in Karucren’s dictionary of Chinese dialects (p. 802), and cf. Stmon, cit. supra, note 
114 to p. 171. 

The semantic parallelism in this root is striking. The Chinese character is con- 
ventionally, and perhaps correctly, regarded as signifying “colour of vegetation,” and 
the Chinese use of the word in the meaning “ youth ” is paralleled by the Kachin niy- 
tsiy “youth.” Srmon (cit. supra, No. 114) compares the O.Ch. word with O.T. 
ljan “green,” but the latter seems to belong in a distinct group along with Rong 
(Lepcha) tjay “ dark,” Ka. tsay “ black.” 

72 The Kachin word may be a Thai loan-word; cf. Shan s‘ty “to be pleasant to the 
taste, savory, luscious from the presence of fat or oil; to have a strong odor whether 
fragrant or offensive.” In any event, the Shan word must be regarded as a cognate. 
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39 


19. O.Ch. & pién (pwn) “ visitor, guest; treat as a guest 
(786). O. T. byin “ pomp, splendor, magnificence (e. g. of kings) .” 

20. O.Ch. Bi b‘ién (pon) “knee-cap, knee-pan, knee, leg ” 
(786). O. T. byin-pa “ calf of the leg.” 

21. O.Ch. 6 sien (sin) “advance, in front, before; precede ” 
(797). O.T. bshin “ face, countenance ” (< “ the part before ”’) . 

22. O.Ch. ¥ sién (sun) “ bitter, acrid” (802). O.T. mehin- 
pa, Kanauri sin, O. B. a-san < *sin, Ka. sin, Nung p‘a-sin “ liver ” 
< “ the bitter part.” ** 

23. O.Ch. # dz‘ién (tsiin) “empty, exhaust; use to the ut- 
most; use up, finish” (1080). O.T. zn-pa (prob. the perfect of 
an extinct present tense form *dzin; cf. zin-pa, hdzin-pa “to 
seize ’’) “ to draw near to an end, to be at an end, to be finished, 
exhausted, consumed.” 

24. O.Ch. #% kiem< *kliem (kim) “join, put together, unite 
in one” (374). O.T. sgrim-pa, P. bsgrims “ to hold fast, force or 
twist together.” Ka. k‘rim, grim “ to act in unison.” 


O. Ch. -id- = T. B. -i-: 

25. O.Ch. ® tsiak < *tiak (tsik, tek) “ roast meat, broil, 
grill; to heat ” (117), MR t’si< *t’ig (Us %) “ strong fire, blaze, 
burn; to heat, cook; illumine.” O.T. htshig-pa, P. tshig “ to burn, 
destroy by fire; to be glowing.” 

26. O.Ch. € tsitk < *t’idk (Usik, t'sek) “ single bird; of a pair, 
single, alone, single piece ” (1265). O.T. gcig (chig in compound 
numbers) “ one,” gcig-ka “ single, only.” O.B. tats < *tig “ one.” 

27. O.Ch. & ts‘ie < *ts‘ieg (tsi) “a thorn” (1097), #®) ts‘ie 
< *ts‘ieg, also read ts‘idk (ts‘t, ts‘tk) “ thorn; to pierce, stab; criti- 
cize, blame, punish” (1097), #& ts‘ie < ts‘ieg (ts‘t) “ to criticize, 
blame; to ridicule” (1097). O.T. tshig-pa “ anger, indignation, 
vexation, provocation,” rdzig-rdzig “ to address harshly, fly at.” * 


13 For the semantics, cf. P. K. Benepict, Semantic Differentiation in Indo-Chinese, 
HJAS 4(1939) . 213-229, p. 225. The theory of diphthongization in Old Chinese is 
suggested on p. 226 of this article. 

14Srwon, cit. supra, No. 33, compares the O.Ch. word with O.T. ts‘er “thorn,” 
but the series adduced in support of this supposed O.T. final -r=O.Ch. final -g 
equation is most unconvincing. 
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98. O.Ch. #8 k‘iang (hing, heng) “light, not heavy; slight, 
easy; frivolous; to slight ” (391). O.T. hgyit-ba “ to look about 
haughtily, look down upon, slight; (of things) to despise, con- 
temn, neglect.” 

29. O.Ch. fi lidng (ling) “neck; collar” (558). O.B. lan 
< *liy “the neck.” * 

30. O. Ch. # sidn (sin) “ fresh; new, fine, clean” (799). O. T. 
gcin~pa, g¢in-po “ good, fine.” 

31. O.Ch. ‘R nidin (no C. reading) “ soft, elastic ” (668). O. T. 
snyin-po (in Csoma) , W. T. nyin-te, adjectival forms of the root 
snyi-ba, snyi-bo, snyi-mo “ soft, smooth; tender, delicate.” 

32. O. Ch. Al idim < *gitim (im) “ village gate; hamlet ” (147). 
O. T. khyim, O. B. im < *k‘jim “ house.” 

33. O.Ch. tt idm < *tidém (t’sim) “ moisten, soak, imbibe ” 
(1162) , W d’iam < *d‘iam (t’8‘nm) “ immerge, sink ” (270). O. T. 
stim-pa, P. bstims “ to enter, penetrate, pervade, be absorbed in,” 
thim-pa, hthim-pa, gtim-pa, stim-pa “ to disappear by being im- 
bibed, absorbed, to evaporate (of fluids) .” 

34. O. Ch. % tsidém (tsim) “ soak, tinge, go through ” (1165) , 
perhaps related to the root under No. 33. O.B. tstm’ “to tran- 
sude, ooze through, whether out of or into.” 

35. O.Ch. %& sidm (ts‘tm) “thin silk thread, fine, delicate, 
small” (1075). O.T. zvm-bu “ fine, thin, slender,” zim-zim “fine, 
hair-shaped, capillary.” O.B. sim “ to be disproportionately small, 
diminutive.” 

36. O.Ch. && lim < *klitéim (lim) “ sickle” (374). Sikkim 
dialect of Tibetan grim-tse “ scissors.” 

37. O.Ch. He licim < *klicéim (lim) “ corner; square, honest, in- 
corrupt ” (374). O.T. grims “ quadrangular, regular, harmoni- 


’ 


ous” (in lexicons) . 
O. Ch. -ia- = T. B. -i-: 


38. O.Ch.  .iak (jik) “ press down, restrain” (5). O.T. 
gyig (s) -pa “ to be hindered ” (in Csoma). 


** The O.B. derivation, which is altogether regular, is supported by Abor 2-lig 
“neck,” from the Abor-Miri group in North Assam. 
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39. O.Ch. 4 ts‘iap (ts‘wp) “to whisper in the ear” (1057). 
O.T. ¢gib-pa, P. gibs “to speak in a low voice, whisper” (also 
cub-pa, cubs) . 

40. O. Ch. #& ts‘iap (ts‘np) “twist, join” (1057), & ts‘iap 
(ts‘ep) “ repair, put in order ” (1057), ## dz‘iap (ts‘np) “ bring 
together; harmony, arrange ” (1057) , # dziap (ts‘np) “ to gather ” 
(1057). O. B. tsip “to be set or placed close together.” Ka. t3jip 
“to be arranged, put in proper order,” Sa-t3jip “ arrange, set in 
order.” 

41. O.Ch. # Ziap (snp) “ pick up, collect; arrange ” (71) , per- 
haps related to the root under No. 40. O. T. gshibs-pa “ to put or 
lay in order,” g¢ib (s) -pa, beib (s) -pa “ to range, compare.” 

42. O.Ch. && siap (snp) “damp, moist ” (150). O.T. sib-pa 
“to evaporate, soak in, be imbibed (of liquids) .” 

43. O. Ch. # kiam < *kliam (kum) “ forbid; restrain, prevent, 
stop” (555). O.T. k‘rims “right; custom, duty, usage; rule, 
commandment.” *° 

44. O.Ch. B liam<*pliam (lnm) “ government granary ” 
(554), 32 liam <*pliam (lom) “ grain allowance from public 
granaries; stipend,” piam < *pliam (pom) “to receive from 
superiors ” (554). O. T. hbrim-pa, P. brim (s) “ to distribute, deal 
out, hand out (sweet-meats, flowers, poems) .” 

45. O. Ch. & ts‘tam (no C. reading) “ to sweep ” (1081). O.B. 
sim “to strike with a motion toward one’s self.” Nung sim “ to 
sweep.” ** 

46. O.Ch. # ts‘iam (ts‘om) “to sleep” (1081). O. T. gzim- 
pa “ to fall asleep, sleep.” *® 

The above group of comparisons, though sufficient to demon- 
strate the validity of our general thesis, is in no sense complete. 
The material has been confined to Tibetan and the Burmic group, 


*® WoLFENDEN (Concerning the Variation of Final Consonants in the Word Families 
of Tibetan, Kachin, and Chinese, JRAS, 1937, 625-655, No. 24) derives O.T. k‘rims 
from the root represented by sgrim-pa “to hold fast, force or twist together” (vide 
supra, No. 24). 

17 Cf. Benepict, cit. supra, 225-226; that the Burmese word is related is attested 
by Maru (an archaic Burmish speech) sam < *3im “to sweep.” 

18 Cf. Benepict, cit. supra, 225-226. For the affricate initial in O.Ch., cf. Dhimal 
dzim “to sleep.” 
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which includes Burmese, Kachin, and Nung,”® but promising com- 
parisons from other Tibeto-Burman groups are not lacking; thus, 
O. Ch. %E ngiang (jing, M. ning, ying) “ freeze, congeal; coagu- 
late” (205), Vayu (in the West Central Himalayish group) niy, 
ney “congeal” (in a foot-note, Hopason, the recorder, describes 
medial -i- and -e- as interchangeable) ; O. Ch. fK -iam (inm) “to 
drink ” (891), Lushei (in the Kukish group) in < *im “ to drink ” 
(cf. Lushei in “ house,” O. B. im, O.T. khyim); O. Ch. # liam 
< *kliam (lam) “ forest, grove ” (555), Garo (in the Barish group) 
bol-grim “ forest ” (bol “ tree”) (cf. No. 43). Secondly, compari- 
sons involving doubtful reconstructions have been eschewed; thus, 
O. Ch. # tsién (tsiin) “ hazel-nut tree ” (1082) , O. T. cid “ hazel- 
nut” (in Scumipt) (with the final -n, -d alternation); B -iang 
(jing) “ falcon, eagle, hawk, kite ” (287), O. T. skyif-ser “ eagle, 
vulture” (with loss of initial ky- in O.Ch.). Despite these restric- 
tions, the number of good comparisons is considerable, and the 
general hypothesis of diphthongization in Old Chinese is afforded 
reasonably secure support. More precise reconstructions must 
await improved phonetic records of a number of Tibeto-Burman 
groups. 

Unfortunately for the advocates of simplicist theories in com- 
parative linguistics, it must not be assumed that all O. Ch. forms 
in medial -ié-, -i4-, and -ia- have been derived from, or are con- 
nected with, T. B. roots in medial -i-. At least two alternate possi- 
bilities exist here. The first of these involves T. B. roots in medial 
-e-. Both Tibetan and Kachin have a number of roots in medial 
-e- (in Burmese, medial -e- appears to have been replaced by 
medial -i- at an early stage), and a similar medial type appears 
elsewhere, as in Lushei (in the Kukish group). The phonetic 
picture as a whole with regard to this medial is far from clear, 
but it seems that a medial vowel approximating -e- must be in- 
cluded in any scheme of reconstruction for archaic Tibeto-Burman. 
O. Ch. lacks simple medial -e- as well as simple medial -i-, and 


1° The term “Burmic” was introduced by SHarer, who employs it in a somewhat 
wider sense. The volumes on Burmish-Loloish, Kachin, and Nung, prepared by SHAFER 
and the writer, amply demonstrate the close affinity of these three linguistic groups, 
Nung being of a somewhat transitional nature. 
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has a corresponding set of diphthongs identical to that in the 
above group of comparisons. The following comparisons may be 
drawn up in this connection. 

47. O.Ch. 8 d‘iep (tip) “ butterfly ” (225). Ka. lu-tep “ but- 
terfly ” (only in the Assamese dialect recorded by NEEDHAM) . 

48. O. Ch. & liét (lit) “to fear, terror” (532). O.T. bred-pa 
“to be frightened, afraid, in fear.” 

49. O.Ch. %& siét (sik) “thoroughly know, perfectly under- 
stand” (782). O. T. ges-pa < *ceds*® “to know, apprehend, 
understand.” 

50. O.Ch. & siam (snm) “heart; sentiment, will, thought ” 
(801). O.T. sem, sems “ soul, mind, spirit,” sem (s) -pa, P. sems 
“to think, meditate, muse, ponder.” 

51. O.Ch. i ts‘idng (ts‘ing) “limpid, pure, bright, clean; to 
cleanse” (1085), 4 dz‘iding (tsing) “clean, pure, chaste; to 
cleanse ” (1199). O.T. sen-po, bsen-po “ clean, white; thin, airy, 
transparent,” W. T. sif-po “ thin, clear,” sin-sit “ thin, limpid (of 
fluids) .” ** 

The two preceding sets of equations, involving medial -i- and 
-e- roots in Tibeto-Burman, are only to be expected in view of 
the absence of these medial elements in Old Chinese. The second 
of the alternate possibilities mentioned above presents a puzzling 
problem, however, since here the comparisons are between O. Ch. 
roots in medial diphthongs and T.B. roots in medial -a-, and 
yet O. Ch. itself possesses two types of medial -a-, viz. -a- and 
-a-. This type of relationship is illustrated by the following 


comparisons. 
52. O.Ch. #& t’siak < *tiak (t’sik) “to weave” (1223). O.T. 


2° This type of reconstruction for O. T. final -s, advocated by Srmon and WoLFEeNDEN, 
agrees very well with conclusions drawn by the writer on the basis of comparative 


Tibeto-Burman studies; for a good analysis, see the article by WoLFENDEN cited above. ~ 


This reconstruction makes possible the comparison 0. Ch. 4€ piét < pligt (pnt) “ pen- 
cil, pen, writing brush; to write; a stroke in writing” (1321), O.T. hbri-ba, P. bris 
<*brids “to draw, write,” which fits into the series illustrated by Nos. 1-24 (com- 
parison first made by Wolfenden, see the discussion in BeNepict, cit. supra, p. 220). 
21 Simon (cit. supra, No. 132) compares O.Ch. ts‘idéng rather with O.T. gtsan-ba 
“to be clear, pure; cleanness, purity,” connected with san-ba, P. (b) sans “to remove 


(dirt, etc.) , to cleanse.” 
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hthag-po, P. btags “to weave,” thag-pa “rope, cord,” thags 
“texture, web.” 

53. O.Ch. & siak (sik) “to breathe, take breath” (780). 
O. B. sak, a-sak “ breath, life.” 

54. O. Ch. ® g‘idt (kit) “hero; eminent” (365). O.T. gyad, 
gyad-pa “a champion (a man of great physical strength), an 
athlete.” 

55. O.Ch. # dtep (tip) “to pile on, duplicate, repeat; to 
fold ” (992) , #48 d‘iep (tip) “ pile on, fold” (992). O. T. ltab-pa, 
P. bltabs “ to fold or gather up, to lay or put together,” ltab-ma 
“a fold, crease, plait,” ldab-pa, P. bldabs “ to do again, to repeat.” 
O. B. t‘ap “to place one on another, to add to; to repeat, to do 
again.” Ka. t‘ap “a layer, stratum; a lamina,” ka-t‘ap “to add, 
place one upon another; again and again.” 

56. O.Ch. # niep (nip) “ to pinch, nip with the fingers ” (670) , 
%& nitip (nip) “pinchers, tweezers; to pinch, a pinch” (667). 
O.B. nap “to be pinched, squeezed between two,” hnap “to 
pinch, squeeze, compress between two; a blacksmith’s tongs.” 

57. O.Ch. % liap (lap, lwp) “to stand, rise up, erect (524). 
O. B. rap “ to stand.” 

58. O.Ch. iW kiap< *kliap (inp) “to weep” (524). O.T. 
k‘rab-k‘rab “ the weeper.” Ka. k‘rap “to cry, weep.” 

59. O.Ch. 4% tsidp (tsip) “ oar, paddle, to row ” (1057). Ka. 
Sap < *t3ap “ to row,” la-sap “ oar, paddle.” 

60. O.Ch. fil iang (jing) “a fly” (632). O.B. jay “a fly.” * 

61. O. Ch. 8 idm < *glidm (im) “ salt ” (376), HR yam < *g‘am 
(ham) “ salt, brackish ” (148). O.T. rgyam-tshwa, lgyam-thswa 
(in Zamatog) “a kind of salt, like crystal.” Perhaps also O.B. 
jam® “ gunpowder, saltpetre,” and Ka. jam “a species of fruit- 
salt” (Ka. also has jam “ gunpowder ” as a loan-word) . 

62. O. Ch. & niem (nim) “to reflect, think; to study, remem- 
ber; to recite, read.” O.T. snyam-pa “ to think, suppose, imagine; 
thought, mind, feeling,” nyam (s) “soul, mind; thought ” (resp.) . 


*2 In view of the peculiar types of initial consonants in this phonetic series in O. Ch. 
(phonetic is mong, which appears also in iii d’é‘iong), it is tempting to compare this 
word with O.T. sbran-ma “a fly.” The O.B. word (jay), however, can hardly be 
derived from this source, though the possibility cannot be absolutely excluded. 
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If these comparisons be allowed, we must postulate a very short, 
probably pre-palatalized, vowel of the -a- variety for archaic 
Tibeto-Burman. It will be noted that pre-palatalization plays a 
prominent role in the above group of comparisons. A few traces 
of doublet forms with short (front) vowels can be pointed out. 
Thus, in connection with No. 55 (“fold”) compare O. T. sdeb-pa, 
P. bsdebs “ to mingle, mix; to join, unite, combine,” Ideb-pa “ to 
bend round or back, to turn round, to double down,” lteb-pa 
“to turn down, to turn in,” thebs “ series, order, succession ” 
<“ put together” ?), htheb “ overplus, extra, supernumerary ” 
(< “ added ” ?), and Ka. t‘ep “ to be close to,” dza-t‘ep “ to bring 
close together.” ** The root *rap “to stand” (No. 57) has a 
restricted distribution in Tibeto-Burman, appearing only in East 
Himalayish, Nung, and Burmish-Loloish; Bahing, in the East 
Himalayish group, has rap “ to stand,” but elsewhere in this group 
the word is recorded either as rep or rip, and Nung has rip rather 
than the anticipated rap or rap. Finally, the Thai cognate to the 
root under No. 52 (*t‘ag “to weave”) has a short medial vowel 
(Siamese t‘ak, more precisely t‘dk, “to plait”). Note also that 
O. T. sem (s) -pa, P. sems “ to think ” (No. 50 supra) has another 
perfect form bsams from which are developed bsam-pa “ thought ” 
and bsam “ thought, thinking.” 

In the above sets of comparisons O. Ch. medial diphthongs are 
equated with T. B. simple medial vowels, but it must not be for- 
gotten that in some instances these diphthongs may be original 
rather than secondary. It is difficult to find material in support 
of this, but the following two comparisons seem unobjectionable. 

63. O.Ch. fm pien (pin) “ sign-board, tablet; flat, low ” (733) , 
Ii pien (pin) “tablet” (733), % p‘idn (p‘in) “ writing tablet, 


book leaf, essay, book ” (733), } p‘ien (p‘tn) “a board, tablet, 


slip, slice, leaf, sheet, card; chip, fragment” (735). O.B. pjan 
< *pjen “ to be reduced to a level, by some modifications of the 
surface, or by being so close and thick as to fill up all interstices; 
a board, plank; a flat surface.” Ka. bjen “to be flat and wide,” 


*8Lushei (in the Kukish group) t‘lep “to fold up” must be referred to this root, 
but the exact relationship of the initials has not yet been worked out. The short 
medial vowel, however, is of significance here. 
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pun-p‘jen “board, plank” (p‘un “tree”), luy-bjen “a slab” 
(luy “ stone”), p‘jen “to be spread out and thus flat.” 

64. O.Ch. BE mien (min) “to close the eyes, sleep” (629). 
O. B. mjan® < *mjen* “to be sleepy, to sleep; to be weak, ex- 
hausted, dejected.” Ka. mjen “ to pass, fall off, as into sleep or 
a swoon; to gradually lose consciousness.” 

In summary, the O. Ch. medial diphthongs -ié- (and -ie-) , -ia-, 
and -ja- may be either original or secondary; if secondary, they 
may be referred to T. B. (and Thai) roots in medial -i- or, less 
commonly, in medial -e- or medial -a-. Since O. Ch. lacks simple 
medial -i- and -e-, it is only natural that diphthongs should have 
been substituted for them. As regards the equation with T. B. 
medial -a-, it is probable that a special type of short, perhaps pre- 
palatalized, -a- vowel must be reconstructed, inasmuch as O. Ch. 
has both medial -a- and -4-. More exact equations should not be 
attempted until more accurate information has been obtained on 
the quantitative distinctions in medial vowels in a number of 
T. B. languages. The present paper has attempted merely to nar- 
row down the range of possibilities, in opposition to the protean 
transformations of the Smuon scheme. Other types of equations 
are not necessarily excluded, but most of them can even now be 
regarded as highly improbable. Thus, O.Ch. BH miuk “eye” 
(644) has long been identified with O. T. mig “ eye,” but the two 
forms cannot be regarded as directly cognate. The final com- 
bination -iuk in O. Ch. has probably been secondarily developed 
from final -uk under the influence of a medial palatalizing element; 
cf. O. Ch.  liuk “ six” (563), O.T. drug, where the medial -r- 
has palatalized the following vowel. T.B. *mig should regularly 
give *miek or the like in O. Ch., and hence, if one must find a 
direct cognate in O.Ch., he might point to 3% miek (mik) “to 
seek, look for” (368) or some other form of that type. The 
common-sense argument that mig and miuk must be directly re- 
lated may be discounted, since even within Tibeto-Burman an 
important linguistic group, namely Burmish-Loloish, has a root 
for “eye” (mjak) that cannot possibly be compared directly 
with O.T. and general T.B. mig. Furthermore, Gyarung, an 
aberrant language of the Bhotish (Tibetan) group, has té-mnak 
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“eye,” which likewise is not referable to the general T. B. root but 
may be a direct cognate of the Burmish-Loloish root. That *mig, 
*miuk, and *mjak may constitute an archaic I. C. word-family is 
a point that should not concern us at the present level of com- 
parative Indo-Chinese linguistics. Satisfactory results in this field 
can be achieved only through a conscious process of selection and 
organization of discrete facts, and it is hoped that the present 
paper may serve as an introduction to this general method of 


attack. 
2. TrseTto-BURMAN FINAL -R AND -L 


The task of reconstructing archaic Tibeto-Burman has not yet 
reached the stage at which a complete picture of the phonemic 
system can be given, yet a few incontrovertible conclusions can be 
drawn with regard to certain features of that system. Included in 
the list of definitely establishable features is the presence of both 
final -r and -] along with a full set of final stops and nasals. These 
final liquid phonemes occur in Tibetan itself and it scarcely would 
be necessary to offer any extensive proof of their original nature 
were it not for the fact that WoLrenpen, the leading Tibeto- 
Burman scholar of the past decade, has proposed to regard them 
as secondary. In a recent article’ WoLFENDEN has shown that 
Kachin, one of the better preserved languages of the Tibeto- 
Burman family, has a single final -n category of words correspond- 
ing to the final -n, -r, and -l categories of Tibetan, whence he 
reaches the bizarre conclusion that Tibetan has undergone an 
“expansion ” of the dental series and that the simple phonetic 
scheme of Kachin is original rather than secondary. In this con- 
nection he points to the -n, -] alternation in Manipuri, an aberrant 
Kukish (Kuki-Chin) language, and to the -n, -l and -r, -] alter- 
nations in the Barish (Bodo) group. Similarly, in his general work 
on Tibeto-Burman morphology * WoLFENDEN frequently refers to 
the same alternations, and even writes of the “replacement of 
final 9 or n by 1” in Garo, one of the Barish group, indicating that 


1S. N. Wotrenpen, Concerning the Variation of Final Consonants in the Word 
Families of Tibetan, Kachin, and Chinese, JRAS 1937. 625-655, esp. pp. 647 ff. 

2? WoLFENDEN, Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology, London, 1929, note 
3 to p. 1138, note 1 to p. 120; the citation is from p. 120. 
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he regarded Garo final -1 as secondary. Even in Tibetan itself 
there are traces of an alternation of this type, but the material 
cited in this connection is exceedingly meagre. The most often 
cited example is sril and srin “ silk-worm,” but the first form is 
not well attested; a more promising illustration is furnished by 
brtson-pa “ to strive, aim at, exert one’s self; exertion,” rtsol-ba 
“to endeavour, take pains, give diligence; zeal, endeavour, exer- 
tion.” 

It is unfortunate that WoLFENDEN should have selected for 
especial examination the very language (Kachin) in which final 
-r and -l have been shifted to -n. He was aware of this equation, 
and presented several examples of each shift. The writer has com- 
piled a list of about thirty of each; cf. O.T. dgur, rgur, sgur 
* crooked,” Ka. kun “ bent, curved ”; O. T. skar-ma “ star,” Ka. 
3a-gan; O. T. gsal-ba “ bright, clear,” Ka. san “ clear, pure ”; O. T. 
hbral-ba, P. bral “ to be separated from,” hphral-ba, P. phral “ to 
separate,” Ka. ran “to be separated, Sa-ran “to place or put 
apart.” The correct equation, however, is Ka. -n < T. B. -r, -l (as 
well as -n) rather than the scheme favored by WoLFENDEN, viz. 
T.B. -n (and -d, for the full dental series), Ka. -n, O.T. and 
other T. B. groups -n, -r, and -] (through expansion of the series) . 
The reasoning here is of an elementary order, viz. if an original 
final -n series had independently been expanded in Tibetan and 
other T. B. groups the resulting final -r and -] series should not be 
directly comparable and any cross references found there would 
have to be credited to coincidence, whereas if all three series (final 
-n, -r, and -1) were original numerous direct cross references should 
be presented. That the second of these alternatives is the correct 
one will be made clear by the material arranged below. 

In general, T. B. final -r and -] have undergone the following 
treatment: 

Tibetan: both finals well preserved in the classical language 
and in the archaic western dialects, but often dropped in the 
phonetically degenerate central dialects. 

Himalayish: both finals preserved in most groups. 

Burmic: both finals generally preserved in Nung, but with a 
slight tendency toward replacement by -n as well as toward 
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mutual alternation; uniform replacement by -n in Kachin, as dis- 
cussed above; both finals regularly dropped in Burmese and 
Burmish-Loloish, but perhaps in exceptional instances replaced 
by -n. 

Kukish (Kuki-Chin): both finals well preserved in the Central 
and Old Kuki speeches; both often dropped or replaced by -n else- 
where; alternation with -n in Meithei (Manipuri) . 

Mikir: final -r preserved, but final -] dropped or replaced by -i 
(exceptionally by -r) within the last century. 

Barish (Bodo): in Garo final -r is replaced by -1 and final -1 
is retained; the -l < -r shift appears to have been relatively recent, 
and final -r still appears in some groups, notably in Dimasa. 

Eastern Nagish: both finals retaining in Moshang Naga, but 
in other languages of this group replacement by final -n is the 
general rule. 

It is not feasible to give detailed evidence in support of all the 
above generalizations, since our primary concern here is the estab- 
lishment of final -r and -l as original T.B. features, hence we 
shall confine our attention to those groups in which these elements 
are relatively well preserved. The examples listed below have 
been drawn from the following groups: Tibetan, Kanauri (in the 
West Himalayish group), Magari (a rather isolated Himalayish 
speech), Bahing (East Himalayish), Nung (Burmic), Lushei 
(Kukish) , Mikir (affiliations mainly Kukish), Garo (with num- 
erous references to Dimasa and other Barish languages), and 


Moshang (E. Naga) .° 


Tibeto-Burman final -r: 

1. O. T. kar-skyin “loan (when respectfully requested) ” 
(skyin-pa “a loan”). Lu. kar “ to secure or demand on certain 
conditions or by restraint.” 


*The following abbreviations are employed: T.B. (Tibeto-Burman), O.T. (Old 
Tibetan), O.B. (Old Burmese), Ka. (Kachin), Kn. (Kanauri), Mg. (Magari), Bah. 
(Bahing), Lu. (Lushei), Mk. (Mikir), Msh. (Moshang Naga). The Das notation is 
used for Old Tibetan, but elsewhere a phonetic notation is employed. The standard 
sources have been used; the Nung forms are cited from J. T. O. Barnarp, A Handbook 
of the Rawang Dialect of the Nung Language, Rangoon, 1934, and the Moshang forms 
from F. J. NeepHaM, A Collection of a Few Moshang Naga Words, Shillong, 1897. 
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2. O.T. skar-ma “ star.” Kn. skar, id., but other W. Him. 
groups have kar. Cf. Abor-Miri ta-kar, id. 

3. O.T. gar “a dance.” Lu. kar “ to step, pace, stride.” 

4. O.T. gar-ba “ strong,” gar-bu “ solid (not hollow) ,” gar-mo 
“thick (e.g. soup).” Lu. k‘ar “to congeal on the surface, crust 
over, be frozen over.” 

5. Nung garr “to abandon.” Garo gal “ abandon, desert, di- 
vorce ” (in combination only) ; cf. Dimasa gar “ to abandon, de- 
sert, divorce, forego, leave, resign, omit,” Bodo gar “to loose, 
let go.” 

6. Lu. kar “a kind of trap which releases a spear or pointed 
bamboo.” Mk. kar “ arrow.” Cf. Kachari (in the Barish group) 

‘ar “ arrow.” 

7. Lu. tar “to stick on a pole, to make or set up a landmark, 
to hang up.” Mk. tar “ to impale.” 

8. O.T. bdar-ba, rdar-ba “to rub, file, polish, grind, whet,” 
bdar-rdo “ whet-stone, hone.” Kn. dar-z6 “ grindstone.” * 

9. O.T. dpor-ba, P. dpar “ to dictate” (in literal sense). Mk. 
par “ to order, instruct ” (derived meaning) . 

10. O.T. spor-ba, spar-ba, P. spar “to lift up” (a sceptre, a 
hatchet, etc.). Lu. p‘ar “ to spread out or hold out (the arms), 
straighten (the arm), lift or hold up (the arm) .” 

11. Kn. p‘ar “to dig (a hole).” Mk. p‘ar “ gouge,” perhaps 
also p‘ar “ to part the hair.” 

12. Bah. bar “to grow, be high, increase, cause to grow’ 
(with suffixes). Mk. par “ pass, cross, enlarge, extend, expand,” 
also “ very, very much.” Cf. Abor-Miri par “ multiply, increase, 


”> 


grow. 
13. W.T. p‘ar “interest (of money), exchange, agio”; cf. 


Gyarung (an aberrant Eastern language in the Tibetan group) 
m-p‘ar “to be for sale (barter) .” Kn. be-par “ trade.” Garo p‘al 
< *p‘ar “ sell.” *® Cf. Rong (Lepcha) par “ to buy.” 

14. O.T. hbyor-ba, hbyar-ba “to stick to, adhere; to be pre- 
pared; to agree,” sbyor-ba, P. sbyar “ to affix, attach, fasten, stick; 


> 


* But Kn. ség-dar “ file” is a Tibetan loan-word (O.T. gseg-brdar) . 
° The affiliation of the Garo word is doubtful, since the comparative material indi- 
cates rather that the Barish root had an original final -1. 
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to put on, put together, join; to compile, compose (a book); to 
prepare, adjust, make agree.” Lu. p‘iar “ to plot, conspire, plan,” 
also “to knit, plait, to be entangled ” < “ to be joined.” ° 

15. O.T. hbar-ba “ to burn, catch fire, be ignited, blaze,” sbor- 
ba, P. sbar “ to light, kindle, inflame.” Kn. bar “ to burn (wood) ” 
(intr.), par, id. (tr.). Nung w‘arr “to kindle, burn, set fire to, 
consume in burning, roast, bake in ashes.” Mk. p‘er < *p‘dr “ to 
toast, parch.” Garo wal < *war “ fire.’ * Msh. varr < *warr “ fire.” 
Cf. Miri par “to light (as a fire) , ignite.” 

16. O.T. hbar-ba “to open, begin to bloom, blossom.” Kn. 
par “burst, tear” < “ burst open.” Lu. par “a flower, blossom; 
to bloom, blossom,” par’ “to open (as a flower) ,” p‘ar’ “ to open 
(the hand, flower, etc.), to spread out or open out (as cloth, 
etc.) .” Mk. par “ petal,” ay-p‘ar “ catkin, inflorescence, head of 
flower, flower.” Garo bi-bal “ flower ”; cf. Bodo bi-bar “ flower,” 
Dimasa bdar-guri “to blossom.” 

17. O.T. hphar “ board,” in compounds, e. g. sgo-hphar “ board 
or leaf of a door” < “a flat and thin surface.” Lu. var < *war 
“thin (as bamboo), to be thin.” Msh. d-var < *war “ thin (not 
thick) .” 

18. Bah. tswar “to cut with a knife by one blow.” Mk. t3or 
< *tswar “to cut, chop.” 

19. Bah. tsjar “to shine.” Msh. roy-sarr “ sun” < heaven- 
shining” (roy “sky ”). Garo sal < *sar “ sun.” 


* On the semantic side, cf. O. Ch. = piven “ weave, braid, plait; to group, classify; 
compile, register.” 

7The development of this root in the meaning “fire,” as seen in E. Naga (add 
Namsangia, Bampara van, Chang wan) and Barish, is found also in Kachin (wan) 
and the so-called Luish group (vide G. A. Grierson, Kadu and its Relatives, BSOS 2 
(1921) . 39-42). In the last named group the earlier languages (now extinct), Andro 
and Sengmai, have -] where the later Kadu has -n; cf. Andro wal, Kadu wan “ fire,” 
and Sengmai sél, Andro sén, Kadu s‘ey “iron,” connected with No. 65 infra. The © 
distribution of the word for “fire” is striking in view of the fact that elsewhere in 
T.B. the regular root represented by O.T. me, O. B. mi* “ fire” prevails; the Kachin 
cognate to this root is found in mji-p‘rap “ lightning” (p‘rap “to flash”), and mji-t‘an 
tu “ firefly.” The root for “sun” (No. 19) shows a similar distribution, with Kachin 
dzan “sun.” Chairel, a small independent language of the Luish type, now extinct, 
has sal “sun” as well as p‘al fire” (-1<-r), hence Chairel tr “iron” (No. 65 
infra) must be reckoned a Kukish loan-word. 
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20. Balti (W.T. dialect) tshar-ma “old”; cf. O.T. tshar 
“time.” Lu. tar< *sar “old (in age), to become old.” Mk. sar 
“ old, ancestor, grown-up, adult, headman, married person.” 

21. O.T. hchar-ba, P. car “ to rise, appear, become visible (of 
the sun); to shine,” gar “east.” Kn. sar “ to lift, bear, carry,” 
sar-si “to rise.” Nung nam sarr “ sunrise” (nam “ sun”), nam 
sarr k‘a “east” (k‘a “ side”’). 

22. O.T. gsar-ba, gsar-pa “new, fresh”; cf. W.T. car-pa 
“young man.” Nung ay-sarr “new.” Lu. t‘ar< *sar “ new, to 
be new.” Garo gi-tal < *sar “ new, fresh,” dal-dal “ fresh.” 

23. O.T. ge-sar “ name of a flower” (in Csoma) , ge-sar “ pis- 
til” (in Schmidt). Mg. sar “ bud, flower, plant.” 

24. O.T. rar skad “the roaring (of lions, etc.) ,” far-iar-po 
“ hoarse, husky, wheezing.” Lu. hndar “ to snore.” Mk. iy-yar “ to 
snore.” Cf. Abor-Miri jum-ydar “to snore” (jum “ sleep”) . 

25. O.T. nar (W.T. nyar) “fore- or front-side, forepart.” 
Mg. yer, njer < *yjar “ face, mouth ”; cf. Vayu yaru “ face.” Lu. 
hnar “ nose.” Mk. iy-nar “ elephant ” < “ the snouted animal.” ® 

26. O.T. har-pa “ stalk (of plants) .” Mk. nar “ straw.” 

27. O.T. bsnar-ba “to extend in length, lengthen, pull out 
(W. T.); to draw or drag after, trail,” connected with nar-ma 
“ continuous, without interruption,” nar-mo, nar-nar-po “ oblong,” 
snar-po “long, oblong.” Nung nar “ to pause, wait, detain.” 

28. O.T. mar “ butter.” Kn. mar “ ghi (clarified butter) .” 

29. O.T. gjar-ba “ to borrow, hire, lend.” Bah. dzjar “ to lend, 
borrow.” 

30. O.T. kor “ round, circular,” skor “ circle,” skor-ba, P. bskor 
“to surround, encircle,” hkhor “ circle, circumference,” hkhor-ba 
“to go round in a circle.” Bah. k‘or “ fence ” < “ an encirclement.” 
Lu. kor “ the layers or rings in the stems of plantains and similar 
trees,” kar-oy “ to be hollow; a hollow,” k‘or “ to double up (as a 
leaf) , curl up; doubled up or turned over at the edge, dog-eared, 
curled up.” 

30a. W. T. kor “ a hollow in the ground, a pit not very deep,” 
supposedly the same as O. T. kor cited above. Lu. kor “a small 


« 


“ 


° Cf. the Sanskrit periphrasis “ hand-nose” for “ elephant.” 
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valley, ravine,” k‘uar “ a hole, cavity.” Garo a-kol “ hole, cave ”; 
cf. Bodo ha-kdr “hole,” Dimasa ha-k‘or “a cave, pit, mine, 
excavation” (a, ha “ earth”) .° 

31. W.T. hgor-ba “ to tarry, linger, loiter.” Kn. gdr-gér “ late.” 

32. O.T. dor “a pair (of draught cattle) ”; cf. dor-ma “breeches, 
trousers.” Mg. nis-tor “a pair” (nis “ two”). 

33. O.T. hdor-ba, P. dor< *dar “to throw or cast away,” 
gtor-ba “to strew, scatter; to cast, throw,” stor-ba “to be lost, 
perish, go astray,” hthor-ba, P. btor “to be scattered, be dis- 
persed.” Lu. dar’ “ to be dispersed, scattered abroad.” 

34. Lu. dor “to bargain with,” also “a bazar, market, shop.” 
Mk. dor “ cost, price, worth,” t‘or “ to exploit.” 

35. O.T. ‘bor-ba, P. bor “ to throw, cast, fling.” Kn. bor “to 
disperse (meeting) .” Bah. war “ abandon, throw away, squander.” 
Lu. vor’ < *wor’ “to scatter, throw up, toss.” Mk. war < *war 
“ throw, cast, fling.” 

36. Lu. sor “to wring, squeeze.” Mk. sor “ squeeze, wring, 
press.” Possibly connected with O. T. bcar-ba “ to squeeze, press.” 

37. O.T. gsor-ba “ to brandish, flourish (a staff)” (in Csoma) . 
Lu. sor “ to shake.” 

38. Lu. zwar “ to offer for sale, sell.” Mk. dzor < *dzuar “ to 
sell, hawk, fine.” The Kukish root here is probably *juar. 

39. Kn. 2dr “ strength.” Nung dzurr “ powerful, strong, to 
have strength.” 

40. O.T. kar-lay-ba, ker-lay-ba “to stand, rise,” ker-ba “ to 
raise, lift up.” Nung garr “to be awake,” da-garr “to rouse, 
arouse, wake.” 

41. O.T. ber “ cloak.” Mk. per “to bind, wind, entwine, en- 
close; band, bandage, belt, puttee.” Cf. Lu. p‘er “ a kind of mat.” 

42. O.T. ser-po “ yellow,” gser “ gold.” Nung zarr “ red.” Mk. 
ser “ gold.” 

43. O.T. gzer, zer “ nail, tack,” gzer-ba “ to bore into, drive or 
knock into,” gzar “ peg, wooden nail” (in lexicons). Nung a-zrr, 


« 


® The differentiation in the medial vocalism shown in Lushei (kor, k‘or as well as 
kor, k‘uar) indicates that two distinct roots may be involved here. The form *kuar, 
*k‘war must be regarded as archaic, since both O.T. medial -o- and Lu. medial -o- 
can in some instances be shown to have been derived from medial -ua- diphthongs. 
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a-zr (prob. for a-zurr) “ spike, panji,” a-zrr zrr, a-zr zr “to put 
down spikes, to plant panjis,” perhaps also da-zarr “ knife.” Cf. 
Rong (Lepcha) a-zar “ nail.” 

44. O.T. dgur, rgur, sgur “ crooked ” (used of stooping, etc.) . 
Lu. kar “ to bend down, droop.” Mk. kur “ curve, bend.” 

45. O.T. hkhur-ba, P. khur, bkur “to carry, convey,” khur 
“burden, load.” Bah. kur “to carry, bear,” kir-a “ load.” 

46. Nung duy-k‘rr (prob. for k‘urr) “ hole.” Lu. k‘ur “ a hole, 
cavity.” 

47. O.T. skyur-ba “ sour; acidity.” Bah. dzjur < *skjur, *sgjur 
(through palatalization) “ sour.” 

48. Lu. tar “acid, sour.” Mk. t‘or < *t‘ur “ bitter, to turn 
sour.” Possibly connected with the above root (tur < *sir). 

49. O.T. dur-ba “to run,” hdur-ba “ to trot.” Nung da-t‘arr 
“to run, elope.” Cf. Mk. tur “ to kick.” *° 

50. O.T. hphur-ba, P. phur “to fly” < “ shaking of wings.” 
C. T. hphir-ba, id. Bah. bjer “ to fly.” Nung p‘rr (prob. for p‘irr) 
“to shake (as a cloth) ,” k‘oy-p‘rr “ moth” (Abor-Miri po-puir, 
id.) . Garo bil “ to fly ”; ef. Dimasa bir, id. The Barish root seems 
to be connected with C.T. Aphir rather than with O. T. hphur, 
and the Bah. root may be distinct, as indicated by Abor-Miri ber 
“to fly, float in the air, be wafted in the air.” 

51. O.T. hphur-ba, P. phur “ to wrap up, envelop, muffle up,” 
spur, pur, sku-spur “dead body, corpse” < “ wrapped up body 
(sku).” Nung p‘urr “skin (human)” < “the wrapping of the 
body.” 

52. Nung twy-brr (prob. for birr) “beard, moustache.” Dimasa 
k‘am-p‘or < *p‘ur, id. 

53. Kn. tstr “to milk ”; ef. Thebor tsur, id., Bunan t3‘ur “ to 
squeeze out.” Bah. tsjur “ to wring.” Cf. O. T. btshir-ba, P. tshir, 
btsir “ to press out, wring.” 

54. O.T. shur “ snout, muzzle, trunk.” Mk. iy-tur < *zur “ lip, 
bill, beak, snout (of pig)” (tur- in combination) . 

55. O.T. zur-mo “pain” (vulgar for zug). Kn. ziir-gén“ fever.” 


1°, W. Him. shows a somewhat similar root, e.g. Kn. dérén “to run,” but this root 
must be compared with the Hindi daurné “ to run.” 
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56. O.T. zur “edge, corner, side.” Kn. zir “corner”; cf. Thebor 
zur, id. Lu. sir “the side (of anything) .” 

57. W.T. sur-sur “ coarse-grained.” Lu t‘ur < *sur “ rough (as 
hair) .” 

58. Nung sur sur wa “ to glitter.” Mk. tur < *sur “ brilliance, 
flare, flash, sunbeam, ray; to shine (as sun) .” 

59. O.T. rur-ba “to grunt (of pigs and yaks) ,” siur-ba “to 
snore” (in lexicons). Lu. yur “ to growl.” Mk. ig-nur < *ty-yur 
“to growl (as dog) .” 

60. O.T. mur-gon “ the temples,” mur-hgram “ jaw, jaw-bone; 
the temples ”; cf. mur-ba “to gnaw, chew,” rmur-ba “to gnarl 
and bite each other (of dogs)” (in lexicons). Nung mrr (prob. 
for mirr) “ face, countenance; mouthful.” Lu. hmir “ point, end, 
tip, prow,” but the general Kukish root *mur has the meaning 
“ mouth.” ** 

61. O.T. hur-po “ quick, alert, dexterous, clever; (Ladakhi) 
hot, hasty, passionate.” Lu. hur “to be in heat, have sexual 
desire.” 

62. Lu. ur “ to distil, brew (as beer) ,” u7’ “ burnt (in cooking) , 
smelling like burnt meat; to burn (as meat).” Mk. ur “to dry 
over the fire; screen or shelf for drying.” 

63. W.T. kyir-kyir “ round, circular.” Bah. k‘ir-k‘ir “ round,” 
k‘ir “ to walk about.” Lu. kir “ curly; to curl.” 

64. O.T. hdzr-ba “ to drop, drip” (in lexicons). Mk. sir “ to 
filter, ooze, strain (liquid) ,” iy-sir “to strain (a liquid) , decant.” 

65. Lu. tir < *sir “iron.” Garo sil, id; cf. Dimasa Ser, Bodo 
surr. Cf. Dhimal (an independent North Assam group) 3ir, id. 

66. Lu. vir < *wir “to rotate, revolve.” Mk. vir < *wir “ all 
around, in all directions.” Garo wil-wil < *wir “turn, rotate, 
revolve.” 


Tibeto-Burman final -1: 
67. Nung al “to be, be present, remain, stay, abide, dwell, 


™ As a less likely alternative, O.T. mur may be derived from mur, the instrumental 
form of mu “border, limit, edge, end,” which would agree very well with the Lu. 
meaning, but there is no supporting evidence for a terminative -r element of this 


antiquity. 
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possess, own, have, contain.” Mg. al “ to bear, carry, fetch ” (the 
tr. form) . 

68. Nung gal “to have, keep.” Msh. gal “to stay ” (the intr. 
form) . 

69. O. T. mkhal-ma “ kidney.” Lu. kal, id. 

70. O.T. gal “ constraint, importance,” gal-ba “ to force, press 
(something on a person) ,” hgal-ba “ to be in opposition or contra- 
diction to.” Lu. kal’ “ to oppose, contradict.” 

71. O.T. rgal-ba, P. brgal “to step over, pass or climb over, 
leap over, travel through, sail over, pass.” Lu. kal “ to go.” 

72. Lu. tal “ an arrow, a dart.” Mk. t‘al “ arrow.” *? Cf. Deori 
Chutiya (in the Barish group) t‘al “ bough.” 

73. O.T. dbal “ top, summit.” Kn. bal “ head, summit.” 

74. Msh. a-dzal “far,” whence Ka. tsan “to be far, distant.” 
Lu. fal < *dzal “ apart, isolated, detached; to be apart.” ** Garo 
t3el-a “far ”; cf. Lalung tsal-a, Tipura ka-t3dl, id. 

75. Balti (W.T.) psal-ba “to choose, select.” Nung. ra-sal 
“to choose ”; cf. ma-sal “to recollect, remember, recognize.” 

76. O.T. sal-le-ba “ clear, bright, brilliant,” sal-sal, id., gsal-ba 
“to be clear, distinct, bright,” gsal-po “ distinct, clear, bright, 
light, pure,” sel-ba, P. bsal “to remove (esp. impurities), to 
cleanse,” beal-ba “ to wash, rinse, purge.” Nung zal “ to wash, to 
be clean,” t zal “ to bathe” (t% “ water”) . 

77. O.T. mal “the place where a thing is, its site, situation; 


*2 Qld Mk. t‘al, as cited in W. Rostnson, Notes on the Languages spoken by the 
various tribes inhabiting the valley of Asam and its mountain confines, JASB 19 
(1849) . 183-237, 310-349, Mikir word-list on pp. 342-349. Mod. Mk. t‘ai, showing 
the typical replacement of final -] by -i. This change must have been completed about 
1850, since the final -i forms appear in the list given by Stewart, Notes on Northern 
Cachar, JASB 24 (1855) . 582-701. Cf. the following sets of forms, the first of each 
set being from Rosinson, the others from Stewart or modern sources: lay-ol, lay-oi 
“plough” (Meithei lay-ol); p‘u-rul, p‘e-roi, p‘u-rui “snake” (No. 95); dol, doi 
“push ”; kar-tul, toi, iy-tui “high”; sal, sai “ work,” no-téel, l6-sai, lo-sei “horse ”; 
and pai “ fence,” Lu. pal; he-rei “ hail,” Lu. rial. In one exceptional word final -] seems 
to have become -r, viz. iy-dzil “ younger sister,” Mod. Mk. iy-dzir (Stewart cites 
in-jir-pi “ sister”). 

8 The peculiar f-<dz-, z- shift in Lu. is well attested; cf. Lu. fa “ offspring,” T. B. 
*za, Lu. fa’ “to feed,” T. B. *dza, *za “to eat,” and other examples from less widely 
extended roots, as in No. 87. 
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also where a thing has been, its trace, vestige.” Nung mal “ mark, 
trace,” mal mal “ to leave a track.” 

78. O.T. ral-gri “ sword ” < “ war-knife” (gri “ knife”). Lu. 
ral “to be at war, to war against; fighting men.” 

79. O.T. rol< *ral “side,” as in naf-rol “ inside,” phyi-rol 
“ outside.” Lu. ral “ bank, side.” 

80. Mg. ol “to finish.” Lu. ol “to rest, to have little to do” 
< “to be finished.” 

81. Old Mk. iy-kol, Mod. Mk. iy-koi “ twenty ” < “ all the fin- 
gers and toes ”; cf. koi “ all, completely.” Garo kol “ twenty ”; cf. 
Tipura k‘ol, id. Probably identical with the Kukish root repre- 
sented by Meithei, Haka kul “ twenty,” whence Ka. k‘un, id. 

82. O.T. hkhol-ba, P. bkol “ to save, spare.” Lu. k‘al “ to lay 
up, accumulate, store.” 

83. W.T. phol “blister caused by burning,” C.T. phol-mig 
“bad sore, ulcer, abscess.” Kn. ti-pdl “ blister.” Lu. bol “a pim- 
ple; to have pimples.” 

84. O.T. htshal-ba, P. htshol “to want, wish; to eat.” Bah. 
sol “to be hungry,” sol-i “ hunger.” 

85. O.T. shol “ yak-bull,” shol-mo “ young cow, heifer.” Lu. 
sial “ domesticated gayal.” 

86. O.T. nyal-nyol “ filth, dirt.” Lu. nol “debris, heap of 
dust,” hnep-hnal “ refuse, rubbish.” 

87. O.T. hjol-ba < *jual “to hang down (of cow’s udder, of 
the long hair on a yak’s belly, of tails, etc.) ,” also “ train, trail, 
retinue,” /Ajol-hjol “ hanging-belly, paunch,” hjol-le “ hanging.” 
Lu. fual < *dzual “ to sag, hang low, to be loose or long (as a coat, 
etc.) , sagging, long.” For the initial, vide Note 13. 

88. O.T. mel-tshe, mel-tse “watch, watchman, sentinel, 
watcher, spy.” Lu. mel’ “ to stare at, to look at steadfastly.” 

89. Nung jel “to avoid, move aside,” whence Ka. jen “to go 
aside.” Garo geel “ to avoid,” gel “ to shun ” (analysis uncertain) . 
Cf. C. T. yol-ba, gyol-ba “to evade, shun,” for O.T. dbyol-ba, 
P. byol, id. 

90. Nung ay-k‘ay k‘ul “to circle, surround” (ay-k‘ay “circle”’) , 
k‘ul-day “fence, palisade, pen, bar, bolt,” k‘ul-day k‘ul “to en- 
close with a fence.” Lu. kul’ “a stockade, fort, wall around a 
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village; to fortify, to stockade.” Cf. O.T. khul-ma “the bottom 
or side of a thing” (in Csoma), also Bah. gil-o “ river,” Abor- 
Miri gul-ga “ the outside of the bend of a river.” 


91. Ladakhi (W.T.) thul-ba “to roll or wind up,” O. T. thul- 
pa, thul-po “ dress made of the skins of animals, a furred coat or 
cloak ” < “ something rolled or wound up.” Nung ra-dul “ to roll, 
wrap, enwrap,” hi dul “ legging, gaiters” (hi “leg”), hi dul dul 
“to wear gaiters” (lit. “to wrap up the leg wrapping ”’) . 

92. O.T. thul-ba “ to tame, check, curb, restrain,” hdul-ba, P. 
btul “to tame, break in, subdue, conquer, kill.” Nung t‘ul “to 
rob, snatch, take (by force) .” 

93. O.T. rdul “ dust.” ** Nung p‘a-til < *t'ul “ dust,” tal tal 
wa “ to be dusty ” (for p‘a-, cf. a-ba “ earth ”). 

94. Lu. bul “cause, beginning, the root, stump or foot (of 
tree) , the lower end (as of stick, post, etc.) ,” but used in com- 
pounds meaning “ tree” in several Kukish languages, e. g. Anal. 
Garo bol < *bul “ tree.” Msh. pul “ tree,” whence Ka. p‘un “ tree, 
bush, stalk, wood.” 


95. O.T. sbrul “ snake.” Lu. ril, id., but prefixed m- and p- 
forms occur in Kukish, e. g. Pankhu m-rul, Anal p-rul. Old Mk. 
pu-rul, Mod. Mk. p‘u-rut, id. 

96. O.T. mtshul “ muzzle, bill, beak.” Nung n@ sil < *tsul, 
*ts‘ul © “lips” (n@ “ mouth”), sa sil “ gum of the mouth” (sa 
“tooth ”). Garo ku-tsil < *tsul “lip” (ku “ mouth”). 

97. C.T. shul-shul “to stroke, caress” (with auxiliary verb) . 
Lu. tsul “ to stroke.” 


98. Nung mil < *mul “hair of the body.” Lu. hmul “hair, 
wool, fur, feathers,” but the general Kukish root is simply *mul. 


** The existence of a Nung cognate for this Tibetan word substantiates Laufer’s 
view that the latter is native and not a derivative of the Sk. dhili; vide B. Laurer, 
Loan-Words in Tibetan, TP 17 (1916) . 403-552, No. 9. 

18 The substitution of medial -i- for -u- is characteristic of Nung phonetics (cf. Nos. 
93 and 98). Since mediai -u- is sometimes, though seldom, retained, as in Nos. 91 and 
92, it may be that Nung has retained here an original T. B. distinction, with medial 
-i- < -ii- but medial -u- <-i-, but a thesis of this type cannot be demonstrated until 
more accurate material on other T.B. groups is available. 
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Garo ki-mil < *mul “hair (of body) ,” do ki-mil “feather” (do 
“ bird”). Msh. mil “ feather,” ki-mil “hair.” ** 

99. O.T. skyil-ba, P. bskyil “to bend.” Lu. kil “corner, angle.” 

100. O.T. mchil-ma “ spittle.” Lu. tsil “ spit, saliva.” ** 

101. W.T. mchil-pa “ a little bird.” Nung tsil “ wing.” 

102. O.T. tshil “ fat.” Kn. tsil “ marrow ” < “ bone-fat.” 

103. O.T. bsil-ba “to cool,’ resp. term for hkhrud-pa “to 
wash ” and hence used in that sense. Lu. sil “to wash.” 

104. O.T. gsil-ba “ to cut to pieces, divide, split,” sil-bu, gsil-bu 
“a little piece, a fragment.” Mg. sl “to split.” Nung sil “to 
peel,” Sl “ to shave ” (prob. the same word, but poorly recorded) . 

105. O.T. rnyil, snyil, so-rnyil “ the gums ” (so “ tooth ”). Kn. 
stil, til < *snil, id.; ** cf. Thebor neil. Cf. Rong (Lepcha) fo njel, 
id. (fo “ tooth ”). This root has yielded Ka. wa-nin (wa “tooth”) , 
but a distinct root is represented by Lu. ha hni (ha “ tooth”), 
Mk. so-ni (so “ tooth”), Garo wagam-ni (wagam “ tooth ”), and 
Dimasa ha-rni (ha “ tooth ”) (note the r- prefix) . 

The above series of over one hundred roots in final -r or -l 
should be sufficient to demonstrate the original nature of these 
final elements in Tibeto-Burman. The material is of uneven value, 


*° The root *mul “body hair,” though lacking in Tibetan, is the best represented 
of all T. B. roots of this type, with Ka. mun, a-mun “ body hair,” O. B. mwe*, a-mwe’*, 
id. The shift in O.B. after medial -u- is much like that in Mikir, since in each 
language final -1 has been replaced by -i. Thus, O. B. -we <-wi (found in the inscrip- 
tions) <¢ *-ui < *-ul; cf. also O. T. dnul “ silver,” O.B. ywe; O.T. sbrul “snake” (No. 
95), O. B. mrwe < *mrwi < *mrui < *mrul < *m-rul, the m- prefix form probably being 
more archaic than the p-, b- prefix form, as attested by the O.Ch. cognate fi] mién 
<*mrul. It will be noted that original T. B. -wi (-ui) and -ul have fallen together in 
O.B., both having become -we. 

*7 Nung til “spit, saliva,” ti til “to spit’ may belong here, but a derivation 
t‘il < *ts‘il cannot be demonstrated on phonetic evidence. This type of development 
(affricate or sibilant to stop) is extremely common in Kukish and Barish, as shown 
by many of the comparisons included in this series, but is virtually unknown in the — 
Burmic group. The Kachin-Tibetan comparisons put forward by WoLFENDEN, cit. supra, 
1929, pp. 70-71, are inexact, and the Kachin dental stop initials must be regarded 
as original. 

18 The peculiar initial shift in Kanauri was first pointed out by SHarer in his volume 
on West Himalayish. Parallels are furnished by O.T. snyin “heart,” Kn. stiy, and 
W. Him. *snis “seven” Bunan, Manchati njidz-i, Chamba Lahuli hni, Almora hnis) , 


Kn. stis, tis. 
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partly because of the nature of our sources, but a number of 
basic roots are included and most of the comparisons can be 
accepted without reserve. The results of this study are not revo- 
lutionary, since both final -r and -l have long since been postu- 
lated for Tibeto-Burman, but no conclusive evidence on this point 
has hitherto been presented. It is hoped that the objections to 
this general scheme of reconstruction (T.B. final -r, -l, as well 
as -n) raised by WoLFENDEN will not become a béte noire in this 
new field of comparative linguistic study, and that future research 
in the field of Tibetan-Chinese and Tibetan-Thai relationships will 
hold to the premise that final -r and -l are archaic elements in 
Indo-Chinese as a whole and that their disappearance or replace- 
ment in Chinese and Thai must be adequately explained. 











CHINESE ZOOGRAPHIC NAMES AS CHRONOGRAMS 


Peter A. BoopBere 


UnNIversITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The chronogrammatic use of some of the terms comprising the 
Chinese animal cycle in proper names, several examples of which 
have been discussed on the pages of this journal (HJAS 3. 243-53; 
4. 273-5), appears, after further study of the subject, to be of 
much greater antiquity than heretofore supposed. It will be re- 
membered that the majority of instances of such use of cyclical 
terms was culled from the onomasticon of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies of our era, with the earliest example (in a nomadic milieu) 
dated in the last decade of the third century. Several corrections 
to be made to our list necessitate a brief review of the roll of the 
historical personalities with chronogrammatic names or nicknames 
enumerated in “ Marginalia ” 2 and 6. The surest cases appear 
to be the following: 

Rat: Kao Huan, referred to as “ rat ” by YU-wkwn T“ai, born in 
496 A.D., a rat year.’ 

Tiger: Surin Hu, born 294;* Ts‘ao Hu, b. 438; Hstao Ying- 
ch‘ou, spoken of as “ tiger” in a prophetic ditty, b. 462; Cuou 
T‘ieh-hu, b. 510, a “metal tiger” year; possibly Li Ling, tzu 
Hu-fu, b. 390. 

The name of Hstreu Hu-tzii (HJAS 4.274, paragraph 4) is to 


* We may have a chronogram, rather than a derisive epithet, in “son of a rat” 
applied by Sun Ch‘iian to Kune-sun Yiian, the ruler of Liao-tung, in 233 A.D. (San 
kuo chih 47 comment., quoting a Chiang piao chuan). We unfortunately do not know 
the year of his birth. He was a small boy at the time when his uncle Kunc-sun Kung 
succeeded Yiian’s father, K‘ang, sometime between 208 and 220. In 228 he was old 
enough to dispossess his uncle of the governorship. It is not, therefore, impossible that 
he was born in 208, a rat year. The quotation presents, however, a minor chronological 
difficulty: Sun Ch‘iian speaks of himself as having lived sixty years, yet in 233 he was 
but 51 years old. Either the speech was delivered on some other occasion and someone 
else is meant by “son of a rat” or “sixty years” is to be understood in the sense of 
“ going on sixty.” 


* Read 294 A.D. for 296 A.D. in HJAS 8.252, line 6. 
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be deleted from the list. Dying in 491 at the age of 51 sw, Hu-tzii 
was born in 440 or 441 A. D., in a “ dragon ” or “ serpent ” year, 
and not in a year of the tiger as we had incorrectly stated. 


Dragon: Liv T‘éng, tzid Ch‘ing lung, b. 464; Hstao Yen, 
“ dragon ” in a prophetic verse, b. 464; Hstao Tsé, baby name 
Lung érh, b. 440; Lu Ch‘ang-héng, nicknamed Lung tzi, b. 536; 
Liv Ch‘iu if born in 500; * possibly Summ Lé, tz Chi lung, if born 
in 272. 


Dog: possibly YU-wkn Tai, if born in 506. 
Pig: Hsrao Pao-chiian, spoken of as “ wild pig,” b. 483.° 


Many other seemingly cyclical designations used as proper 
names proved upon investigation to have no chronogrammatic sig- 
nificance, at least so far as the year of birth of the given individual 
was concerned. Thus, for instance, Ts‘ao Piao * WZ, tz Chu hu 


* The unpardonable blunder that we committed in computing the date of his birth 
was caused by an inadvertent transposition in our notes, where for his age at the 
time of his death (51 sui) was substituted that of his son Shih-tsun }t+3& whose 
biography immediately follows that of Hu-tzii and who died aged 42 sui. The mis- 
take was subsequently corrected only partially and our humiliating error in making him 
“a son of the tiger” resulted. 

*In HJAS 4.274, line 16, read 554 A.D. for 534 A. D. Liv Ch‘iu died in the first 
year of Kung ti of Western Wei. In line 18 on the same page delete the comma 
after “ young.” 

*° We may have a case of a “son of the pig” in an allusion to Yana Yung, the 
eldest son of Yana Chien. Sui shu 23 records the story of the apparition, sometime 
about the end of the K‘ai-huang era, of a big hog, followed by ten little pigs, to 
some Buddhist monks. This was supposed to forecast Yung’s downfall (he had at least 
10 sons). It is not improbable that the unfortunate prince was born in 567 A.D., a 
pig year, and was thus only two years older than Yanc Kuang. The point cannot be 
pressed, however, for in the next entry in the same text Yano Hsiu, another brother, 
is also alluded to as a pig. 

* Piao “ striped like a tiger” is not used chronogrammatically here, but possibly so 
in the name of Wane Piao-chih, tzi Shu-wu ARR (especially if wu is a T‘ang sub- 
stitution for hu “ tiger”), Chin shu 76, who died in 377 A.D., at the age of 73 sui. 
He was thus born in 305, possibly 306, which was a tiger year. Pao ¥J “leopard” 
was used as a chronogram (probably for “tiger”) as early as the second century 
A.D. Cf. the biography of Kune-sun Tu ZR EB. San kuo chih 8, whose baby 
name it had been. Tu found protection in the home of a distant kinsman who became 
attached to him because his own son whom he had lost was also born in a “ leopard ” 
year and likewise named Pao. I am indebted for this reference to my colleague, Dr. 
D. von DEN STEINEN. 
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Awe “red tiger,” seemed at first a promising “son of a tiger.” 
His biography in San kuo chih 20 does not give the date of his 
birth, but according to San kuo chih 29 (biography of the diviner 
Cuu Chien-p‘ing) , he was 57 sui at the time of his forced suicide 
in 251 A. D.: he was thus born about 195, while the nearest red 
tiger year is 186. 

A true “son of the horse,” however, was Liv Chiin #)# (pht. 
Shih-tsu Hsiao-wu huang-ti 430-453-464; Sung shu 6, Nan shih 
2) .’ His name means “ noble horse ” and 430 was indeed a horse 
year.’ That the chronogram is not accidental seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that his younger brother (by another of the 
wives of Liv I-lung *) Liu Shuo ®, prince of Nan-p‘ing (pht. Mu, 
Sung shu 72, Nan shih 14) was known to members of the family 
as Wu yang ks*F (Sung shu 99, Nan shih 14). Yang “ sheep ” is 
undoubtedly chronogrammatic as the prince was born in 431, a 
sheep year; the date is attested by the Nan shih, which states that 
he was nine (Chinese) years old at the time of his enfeoffment 
in 439, and by Sung shu 72, which gives his age as 23 sui in 453 
when he was poisoned by Liv Chiin.”° 

Sun T‘éng HB, Pei Chi shu 18, Pei shih 54, 481-548 A.D., 
may have borne a chronogrammatic name. His tz was Lung 
ch‘iao HE “ dragon-like birdling,” the second character possibly 
referring to the date of his birth 481 A. D., which was a year of 
the cock.” 


7 Born Sept. 19, 430; asc. throne May 20, 453; died July 12, 464. 

°In his tz% Hsiu-lung iE. lung “dragon” is probably to be taken as an epithet 
of “horse,” “dragon-like (horse) ” or “dragon among horses,” and not as confusing 
in any way the chronogrammatic designation, while Hsiu is the common element in 
the names of all the sons of Liu I-lung. 

® Pht. Tai-tsu Wén huang-ti, 407-424-453. Asc. throne Sept. 17, 424; murdered by ~ 
his eldest son, March 16, 453. Sung shu 5, Nan shih 2. 

7° On Sept 17, 453. Nan shih 2, Sung shu 6. He was the fourth son of Liv I-lung. 
The nickname of the second son Hsiin ¥ which was Hu-t‘ou Bea (“ tiger’s head ”’) 
is not chronogrammatic; he was born in 429, a serpent year; Sung shu 99, Nan shih 
14. Shuo’s year of birth was a “white sheep,” and not a “black sheep,” year as 
his nickname Wu-yang might imply. 

1 T‘ang shu 34 gives us an example of an interesting chronogrammatic association. 
Emperor Hsiian-tsung was fond of cock-fighting; this was later interpreted as portend- 
ing the disastrous wars of the second half of his reign as the emperor was born under 
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For our next illustrations of onomatological chronograms we 
must go back a thousand years into China’s dimmer past. In 
Shih chi 67, a chapter devoted to the disciples of Confucius, Sst- 
MA Ch‘ien gives in a score of cases the age of Confucius’ best- 
known followers in relation to that of their master. Thus, YEN 
Hui is said to have been thirty years Confucius’ junior,’* CHUNG 
Yu (Tzi-lu), nine, Tsine Ts‘an, forty-six, ete. The thirty-fifth 
and last of that group is Kune-sun Lung," tzi Tzii-shih AE 
—4 who, according to Sst-ma Ch‘ien, was fifty-three years 
younger than Master K‘ung. If we take the traditional date of 
Confucius’ birth as the end of 551 or the beginning of 550 B. C., 
fifty-three years later would bring us to 498-497 B.C. In the 
cyclical chronological system 497 B.C. was a chia-ch‘én or a 
dragon year. Kune-sun Lung’s name, “ Dragon,” is thus un- 
doubtedly chronogrammatic. His tz, however, presents some 
difficulty. The onomatological rule which prescribed a close se- 
mantic parallelism between the ming and the tz was followed in 
ancient China very strictly,"* yet no such connection in meaning 


the sign of the cock. Indeed, according to Chiu T‘ang shu 8, he was born on Sept. 
8 (mou-yin of the 8th month), 685 A.D., a cock year. Both Chiu T‘ang shu 9 and 
T‘ang shu 5 say, however, that he was 78 sui at the time of his death in the 4th 
month of 760, which would place the year of his birth about 683 A.D. 

12 See, however, note 21. 

3 Chia yii 9 has Ch‘ung #f instead of Lung. He is to be distinguished from the 
famous Kunc-sun Lung, the logician. 

** This rule is well exhibited in the names of many of the other disciples. Two of 
them (of the Ssi-ma and JAN clans) have as their ming Bt kéng “to plough” and 
AE niu “ox” in their tzi, indicating that, at least in the state of Lu, ploughing in 
the sixth century B.C. was done with oxen. In Tséna Ts‘an’s name, Ts‘an 3& 
obviously stands for ts‘an with Dt. 187 “third horse in a team,” as indicated by his 
tzu, Tzi-yii SRL “ chariot ” (on ts‘an, cf. H. G. Creex, Studies in Early Chinese Culture, 
186-7). Tzi-lu Fe (with lu “road”), the cognomen of one of the famous of 
Confucius’ followers, suggests that his ming, fy yu<*D‘uG must be taken as equiva- 
lent to 3{i ti< *D‘iek “ path,” yw being anciently a cognate of 3H tao < *DaG “ road,” 
“way.” Hui [4], the name of his favorite disciple Yen Hui, must be interpreted as 
if the character were written with Dt. 85 (hui “ whirlpool”) to match his adult name, 
Tzia-yiian Ui “ abyss,” “whirlpool.” The ancient meaning of J (with Dt. 9) chi, 
now used only as a proper name, must have been “ solicitous,” “anxious” (as if 
written with the near homonym > chi, which has the same phonetic), for in the 
tzi of both Confucius’ grandson K‘une Chi and his disciple Yen Chi it is matched by 
FB ssi “ to think,” “ to reflect.” ay shu in the name of the disciple Suru-rso Shu must 
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of lung “ dragon” and shih “ stone” is immediately perceptible, 
especially if we take lung as a chronogram pure and simple.** 

Another disciple’s name, on the other hand, would indicate that 
our interpretation of “dragon ” in Kune-sun Lung’s name is not 
based on a mere chronological coincidence. Thirtieth in the Shih 
chi list stands the name of Liane Chan fl, tz Shu-yii WM- 
The name of that worthy, when used as a common noun, desig- 
nated in ancient China some cyprinoid fish and, according to P‘r1 
Yin, Liane Chan was also known as Liane Li #f “ Carp.” ** It 
is well known that the early Chinese believed the carp to be a 
sort of embryo dragon capable of assuming the shape of the king 
of waters upon reaching a certain age or after passing a difficult 
test..’ It is thus not unlikely that in the cycle of the Twelve 
Animals the carp may have occasionally taken the place of the 
dragon.'® Now Liane Chan or Liane Li was twenty-nine years 
younger than Confucius *® and must have been born in 522-521 
B.C. And 521 was a kéng-ch‘én or dragon year. 

If “Carp” Liane’s name is chronogrammatic, there imme- 
diately arises the question whether a more famous “ Carp,” Con- 
fucius’ son K‘une Li, tzu Po-yii, did not owe his name to the fact 
that he was born in a dragon year. According to tradition, Con- 
fucius married at 19 sui”° and Li was born in the year following 
the marriage. The master’s first-born received his name in grateful 
remembrance of a carp sent as a present by the Duke of Lu. This 
legend has always been suspect as there is no evidence of Con- 


be an old form of By chu “torch,” “ illuminate,” as it is parallel to AA ming “ bright ” 
in his tz. ¥2 chii in the name of SHanc Chii must stand for the same character with 
Dt. 75 chii “rake,” “twisted roots of a tree” to be parallel to his tz Tzii mu 7K 
“tree.” These examples can be easily multiplied. 

+5 Should lung, then, be taken as equivalent to lung (with Dt. 170 or 32) “tumulus,” . 
“ridge” or lung (with Dt. 112) “to grind”? 

16 In Shuo wén 11B, the two characters are used to define each other. 

17 Such as successfully negotiating the passage through the Lung-mén gorge of the 
Yellow River. 

18 Note that in the early Turkish cycle balig “fish” takes the place of the dragon 
(HJAS 3.252). 

2° Chia yii 9 makes him 39 years younger than the Master. 

2° As a village youth, and not a tradition-bound member of an old house as he is 
painted in legend, he may have married a year or even two earlier. 
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fucius having enjoyed such high esteem at the court of his 
sovereign so early in his career. As K‘unea Li was born in 533 or 
532 B.C. and 533 was a mou-ch‘én or dragon year, the likeliest 
explanation of his cognomen is that he was named “ carp,” i.e. 
“ baby dragon,” from the fact that he was conceived or came into 
the world under the sign of that animal.” 

We have been unable to find any other examples of the use of 
Animal Cycle designations as names in that early period. While 
many well-known individuals of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period bore zoo- 
graphic names, it is in most cases impossible to ascertain their 
exact dates of birth.” It is also unlikely that the names of all the 
animals of the cycle should have been used as chronograms, for 
several of them, as one may infer from later usage, must have 
already had unpleasant or uncomplimentary connotations,” and 
it would seem that only “ dragon,” “ tiger,” and “ horse ” were 
considered suitable or auspicious as proper names. 

Confucius himself was probably born under the sign of the dog, 
551 B.C. being a kéng-hsii year. There is no direct evidence that 
the Master ever considered his fate as being in any way deter- 
mined by this astrological fact, but it is interesting to note that 


*1 K‘unea Li died in his fiftieth year, in 484 or 483 B.C. According to Lun yii 11, 
he pre-deceased Confucius’ favorite Yen Hui. Yet if we accept the traditional chrono- 
logical data on Hui (30 years younger than Confucius, died at 32 sui), Hui’s death 
must have taken place about 488 B.C. The only way out of the difficulty is to emend 
30 to 39 in Shih chi 67 and have Yen Hui die in 481 B. C., the year of “ the capture 
of the unicorn.” Chia yii 10 is well off the mark in making Duke Ting (509-495) 
send his condolences to Confucius upon the passing of YeN Hui. We suspect that the 
brazenness of Hui’s father in requesting the Master’s carriage to make an outer coffin 
for his son can only be explained by the supposition that they were close relatives, 
i.e. that Yen Yu was an uncle or cousin of Confucius, a brother or nephew of his 
mother, née Yen. This would explain in a way the inordinate affection that Confucius 
felt for Hui. We must remember that all through his childhood and early youth 
Confucius was entirely ignorant of his being a scion, alleged or real, of the house of 
K‘una, and knew, therefore, no other relatives but those on his mother’s side, members 
of the Yen family. Note that his closest friend, Tzi-lu, was also related to the YEN 
through marriage. 

22 One of the earliest is “boar,” the given name of Duke Kung of Ch‘in (reigned 
608-604 B.C.), Shih chi 5, So-yin. 

23“ Tog” became early a term of abuse, “ hare’ 
wildness and grossness of character. 


3 


’ 


usually connotes lewdness, “ pig,” 
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he showed a rather pronounced concern for dogs. Among the few 
fragments of comments on the structure of Chinese characters 
attributed to Confucius and preserved chiefly in the Shuo wén,** 
two are on the term “ dog ”: one on the pictographic nature of the 
character ch‘iian X, the other, a phonetic gloss on kou #4), inter- 
preted as equivalent to k‘ou "3 (Shwo wén 10A). Chia yii and Li 
chi 2B record the incident of the touching care Confucius took in 
burying his dog.” Finally, we may point to the famous description 
of his appearance given by a man of Chéng to Tzii-kung after the 
discomfiture suffered by the Master and his faithful in Sung. 
Confucius accepted as perfectly true the last part of it where he 
was said to resemble in his forlorn attitude “a dog of a house in 
mourning ” 38924) (Shih chi 47) 2° 

Evidence also seems to indicate that in popular belief cyclical 
animals were considered to be the real progenitors of individuals 
born in the year dedicated to them, capable of endowing their sons 
with at least some of their own physical characteristics. Shih chi 
8 and Han shu 1B insist that Kao-tsu was conceived by his mother 
from a dragon, his divine origin being stamped on his “ dragon 
forehead.” ** Kao-tsu’s year of birth is a matter of conjecture. 
According to Fu Tsan, the commentator on the Han shu, Kao-tsu 
was 53 sui at the time of his death in 195 B.C. (Han shu 1B), 
but Hst Kuang asserts that he was already forty-eight in 209 
B. C.,”* while Huaneg-Fu Mi says that he was 63 sui at the time of 


°** The quotations from the Shuo wén are gathered together in K‘ung tzi chi yii 5. 

25 While the Chia yii text is not necessarily the original one, the order of Confucius’ 
words in it appears to be preferable to that of the Li chi version. The last seven 
characters in the latter form an obvious afterthought, derived from the opening of 
Confucius’ speech in Chia yii and loosely added to the original paragraph. 

°° Cf. Han shih wai chuan 9 for the explanation of Confucius’ considering the com-. 
parison a compliment. 

*7 Cf. H. H. Duss, The History of +’. Former Han Dynasty, 1. 28-9. 

°° Cf. Duss, op. cit., 37. As prove? by Dr. Duss, Kao-tsu was of such low origin 
that he originally had no given name It is even doubtful, in our opinion, that he 
even had a surname, Liv 4] being probably a nickname given to him or to his father, 
possibly meaning “dagger” or “ sicarius,” “spadassin” (the ancient meaning of liu 
was “ to kill,” “ sword”). Cf. Duss, 34-5, on the legend of the sword, Kao-tsu’s proud 
possession, supposedly inherited from his father. It would be interesting in this con- 
nection to investigate certain alleged surnames of ancient Chinese who rose up from 
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his death and was born in 256 B.C. (Shih chi 8, 63 being cor- 
rected to 62 by Hane Shih-chiin, one of the Ch‘ien-lung editors of 
Sst-ma Ch‘ien’s work). The evidence, then, would seem to favor 
257-256 B. C. as the year of Kao-tsu’s birth and there is no doubt 
that the emphasis put on dragon omens in the legends of his 
early life was to a great degree determined by chronogrammatic 
associations, as 257 B. C., the year of his birth or conception, was 
a chia-ch‘én or dragon year. His elder contemporary Ch‘in Shih 
huang-ti was born in the first month * of a tiger year, 259 B.C., 
dying in 210 B.C. at the age of 50 suz (Hst Kuang in Shih chi 
6) 2" According to T‘ung chih 4, he had “a tiger’s mouth,” a 
characteristic undoubtedly popularly believed to be inherited 
from his supernatural parent, rather than being descriptive of his 
political voracity.*° 

Taken singly, each of our examples of the chronogrammatic 
significance of zoographic names is not conclusive, but together 
they form a sufficient nucleus of evidence for postulating the 
popular use of the Animal Cycle in China as early as the sixth 
century before our era. 


among the nameless masses. We believe, for example, that the name of P‘ina Yiieh 
aus one of Kao-tsu’s famous generals, is undoubtedly to be taken as one word, and 
not as consisting of the aristocratic surname P‘ENG and the given name Yiieh. Accord- 
ing to his biography in Shih chi 90 and Han shu 34, P‘Ena Yiieh was a humble fisher- 
man who later turned to banditry as a profession. His name represents the binom 
*Bang-Gut or *Bang-Gi “a kind of crab found on the lower Yangtse,” usually 
written with the same characters (with or without Dt. 142) or with sen *Gut or mR 
*Gi as the phonetic of the second and 4 *Bang as the phonetic of the first. “Crab” 
would indeed have been a very suitable nickname for a fisherman. Cuunc 4}, the sur- 
name of Tzi-lu, the disciple of Confucius, is also likely to be not a surname, but a 
mere nickname indicating that he was a second son, as all sources attest to his being 
of low rustic origin. 

°° Note that anciently the first month of the year was also dedicated to the tiger. 
The influence of the animal of the year was naturally taken to be greater should the 
birth of a person fall on a day or in a month of the same animal designation. 

°°" Aged 51 sui, according to Shih chi 5. 

°° Hai in the name of Hu-hai #{]¥%, Shih huang-ti’s son and successor, has no 
chronological significance. Shih chi 6 says he was 21 sui when he became emperor in 
209 B.C. (in another place it is said he was but 13 sui). This is usually accepted as 
correct and would make 229 B.C. the year of his birth, while the nearest pig year 
is 226. Cf. CHavannes, Mémoires historiques 2.195, 241. 
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We should like, in addition, to take this opportunity for cor- 
recting a few minor, but aggravating errors in “ Marginalia” 5 
and 6: 

On p. 263, note 155: read yiin-tou for wei-tou [L. C. Goopricu]. 

On p. 268: read 601 for 581 in line 9. 

On p. 278: the names of YU-wen Liang and his sons, Wén and 
Ming, should not be in italics, since they were put to death by 
YU-weEn Pin, and not by YAnc Chien. 

On p. 280: note 3 refers to Yt-win Hsien, not to Yung as 
indicated. 

On p. 281: the Hsiang-lo kung-chu, wife of Wet Shih-k‘ang, was 
not the child of Yu-wén Tai, but one of the seven known 
daughters of T‘o-pa Pao-chii. The error in Sui shu 47 was caused 
by the fact that both YU-win Tai and Pao-chii had the same 
posthumous title of Wén-ti. Cf. Hsi Wei shu 12. 

















THE THUNDER-WEAPON IN ANCIENT JAPAN 
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The identification of neolithic stone axes as well as meteorites 
and other unusual stones with thunderbolts is a feature of the 
folklore of many peoples throughout the world and has been the 
subject of considerable scholarly research.! In China this identi- 
fication of thunderbolts with neolithic stone axes is known as 
early as the T‘ang dynasty.’ In Japan it has often been noted 
in modern times, and even archaeologists employ such quaint 
terms as “ thunder-axe” (raifu or kaminari no masakari th¥): 
“ thunder-club ” (raitsui #6), and “ thunder-pestle ” (raiko if 
$5) for stone axes, stone maces (usually with distinct phallic 
qualities), and stone mallets or picks.* But early references to 
these names for the thunderbolt are not known in Japan, and 
one can reasonably assume that they are relatively recent borrow- 
ings from China, where “ thunder-axe” is the general term for 
stone weapons.” 

However, there are several small pieces of evidence which do 
hint at the possibility that the Japanese already at a very early 
date shared in the wide-spread belief that stone weapons were 
thunderbolts. The possible etymology of ikazuchi, the ancient 
Japanese word for thunder, offers our first hint. [kazuchi, I be- 
lieve, may originally have meant “ the august (ika) club (tswchi) ,” 


*Cf. Chr. Buinkenserc, The Thunderweapon in Religion and Folklore. A Study in 
Comparative Archaeology (Cambridge, England, 1911) for a detailed study of the 
whole problem. On pages 117-8 he has some brief references to China and Japan. 

* Cf. Coane Hung-chao, Shih ya EX RGF), FA 412 (H. T. Cuanc, Lapidarium 
sinicum. A Study of the Rocks, Fossils and Metals as Known in Chinese Literature, 
Peking, The Geological Survey of China, 1927). Under the T‘ang the term for these 
“thunderbolts ” seems to have been lei-kung-shih-fu TE 28447 (stone axes of the 
thunder lord), but the modern term is lei-fu Ge (thunder-axes) . 

’ For good illustrations of these cf. T. Kanna, Notes on Ancient Stone Implements, 
&c., of Japan, plates 4-9, 11 (Téky6 1884). 
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which corresponds almost perfectly to “thunder club ” (raitsuz) , 
the modern term for stone maces.* 

There is more important evidence in Ennin’s II{— diary of his 
travels in China during the ninth century,’ where is to be found 
the statement, “Since the stone-god 4 shook and sounded, we 
raised anchor and returned (up the bay) .” As this was recorded 
on the day after the mast of the ship on which he was traveling 
had been badly split by lightning, one can conclude that the 
“ stone-god ” is in some way a reference to thunder, presumably 
because of the identification of stones with thunderbolts. 

This “ stone-god”” may have been just an abstract deity to 
Ennin and his companions, synonymous with thunder itself, but 
it is not at all improbable that it was an actual “ thunderbolt ” 
of some sort on board the ship. The evidence for this is that a 
few days later, when the men on Ennin’s ship were terrified by a 
black bird which thrice circled the boat and by the sound of 
thunder coming roaring towards them from the north, Ennin 
recorded, “'Together we made vows, absolved ourselves, and 
prayed to the god of the thunderbolt on board the ship f®E#¢ 
fee.” © 


*The etymology of kaminari, the modern word for thunder, is probably “ the sound 
(nari) of the gods (kami) .” 

5 Nitté guhd junrei gyoki A Bene HE MS FTA. year 839, moon 5, day 28 (p. 
200 in vol. 118 of the Dainihon bukkyé zensho KH A (PEA). Ennin is also 
known as Jikaku Daishi 2h EKA x 

®° Year 839, moon 6, day 5 (p. 201). Cf. Buinkenserc 96. It is worth noting that 
Ennin and his companions did not limit their supplication to the god of the thunder- 
bolt but also worshipped the local Chinese deities and several of the greater deities 
of Japan which were not connected in any way with thunder, with the gratifying result 
that “the thunder gradually stopped.” This implies a belief that any god might 
exercise control over thunder. Definite proof of this is afforded by the judgment of - 
an oracle on the 27th day of the fifth moon, after the mast of the ship had been 
splintered by lightning. The oracle as recorded by Ennin was, “ Various men from 
the ship have been buried in front of the local deity. Therefore you have incurred 
the anger of the god, who has produced this disaster.” 

Another interesting example of thunder folklore afforded by Ennin’s diary is recorded 
on the third day of the sixth moon, when he noted that during another thunderstorm 
“those of us on board waved such things as spears, axes, and swords and shouted 
with all our might in order to fend off the thunderbolts.” Cf. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough. The Scapegoat 246-7 (London 1913). 
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The great borrowing from China on the part of the Japanese 
at this time and the fact that Ennin was on the coast of Shantung 
after spending the better part of a year in China cast some doubt 
on the validity of these passages as examples of native Japanese 
folklore, and we must look to Japanese mythology for evidence 
that the association of the thunderbolt with stones or stone 
weapons existed before the period of greatest borrowing from 
China. 

Matsumoto Nobuhiro ##4°4a)% in his important study entitled 
Recherches sur quelques thémes de la mythologie japonaise (Paris 
1928) devotes much attention to thunder deities and has a whole 
section on “les emblémes du dieu de tonnerre” (p. 63-70), in 
which he clearly shows that these are arrows, hoes, lances, and 
swords.’ Although three of these are weapons and the fourth an 
agricultural tool much like a weapon, something more than this 
is needed to prove that they were in origin stone weapons thought 
to be thunderbolts and were not simply emblems, as Matsumoto 
suggests, chosen because of their flashing or cleaving qualities. 

The evidence in favor of the stone thunderbolt theory is to be 
found largely in the names and mythological traditions of certain 
Japanese shrines, particularly the two associated with the name 
Isonokami 41_£.™ Despite the second character of this name, it is 
probable that the kami is not “ above” or “ upper” but “ god ” 
and that the name originally meant “ stone-god.” The term 
“ stone-god ” cannot be immediately identified with a thunderbolt 
in Japan, for, since time immemorial, stones have been made into 


* Matsumoto also discusses the series of attributes, water, thunder (storm), and 
serpents, which belong to Susanoo-no-mikoto KBB, the storm god, and his 
descendants (59). The association of these three ideas together is only to be expected 
and is found also throughout China, where the serpent appears as a dragon. Interesting 
examples of this association are the identification of thunder as a serpent in the Nihon 
shoki A AX ###E (cf. Matsumoto 54-55 and Aston, Nihongi. Chronicles of Japan 
from the Earliest Times to A.D. 697, 1.347 [London 1896]) and the description in 
Ennin’s diary of a severe thunderstorm on the Chinese coast as the sound of dragons 
fighting together and the explanation that such storms were frequent in that vicinity 
because there were many “ dragon palaces ” there (year 839, moon 9, day 12 [p. 206]). 

78 For a theory concerning the origin of such variant phonetic forms as iso for ishi 
(stone), cf. S. YosnirtaKe, The History of the Japanese Particle—“ I,” BSOS 5(1928- 
30) . 889-895. 
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deities for a number of reasons, usually because of their strange 
or suggestive shapes,® but in this one case there may well be a 
connection between “ stone-gods ” and thunder. 

The most famous Isonokami Shrine is at Tambaichi Pri 
a few miles south of Nara. The central object of worship at this 
shrine is the Furu-no-mitama 71% or Futsu-no-mitama 7 
#M3%, the name of a sword given by a thunder deity, Takemi- 
kazuchi-no-kami 2, to Jimmu Tennd MRK, the mythi- 
cal first emperor, during the latter’s campaign to subdue the 
future capital region. In the name of the deity appears the word 
“thunder,” and in the names of the sword are the words futsu, 
an onomatopoeic word for cleaving,’ and furu (sometimes written 
even in this name as Je), “to shake,” which are naturally asso- 
ciated with thunder or thunderbolts as well as with a sword. It 
is perhaps not too bold to conclude that this particular “ stone- 
god shrine ” may actually be dedicated to a thunderbolt (stone 
sword) from a Japanese Thor. 

Closely associated with the Isonokami Shrine of Tambaichi is 
the Futsu-no-mitama 748Z2% Shrine at Isonokami village in 
northern Bizen (8. It can be no mere coincidence that this 
shrine, located in the “ stone-god village,” bears the name of the 
central deity of the Tambaichi “ stone-god shrine ” and that it is 
dedicated to the “ serpent cleaving blade ” ##EZ3) (or MiHEZ 
#1) of the greatest storm-thunder god of all, Susanoo-no-mikoto.’ 
The evidence clearly indicates that both shrines belong to a com- 
mon cult of the stone sword thunderbolt.’° 


® None of the many Ishigami 47jfifi place names (strangely all located in east and 
north Japan) listed in Yosumpa Tégo’s Dainihon chimei jisho WH ath, KAA 
HY ES seem to have any connection with thunder. Yanagia Kunio in his 
Ishigami mondo #§)) FA A, Faith ZF (Tokys 1906) has a detailed study of cer- 
tain aspects of the so-called “stone-gods” of Japan. His main thesis is that deities 
known as shakuji, sakuji, or sakoji 477i are not “stone-gods” (ishigami 47M) as 
such but that the characters in these cases may be used purely phonetically. 

° Cf. Matsumoro 68-9. 

*° YosHipa discusses at length the obvious relationship between these two shrines 
and attempts to decide their relative priority (cf. YosHrpa 283-4, 912-3). This question 
has no bearing on our problem, for all that is important to us is the close association 
in both cases of an Isonokami and a divine thunderbolt sword. 

It is worth noting that futsu, the main element in the name of the Tambaichi 
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Yosuiwa * Tégo lists seven Kamo (usually written A% or 6) 
Shrines, which are for the most part dedicated to another thunder 
god, Wakeikazuchi-no-mikoto 5&7. In no case is it clearly 
stated that the object of worship in any of these shrines is a 
weapon which can be identified with a stone thunderbolt, but it 
is significant that in one case this is indirectly implied. The Kamo 
@E Shrine at Haruta #44 in the extreme north of Ise #*# 
is one of the few places in that province known as a site abound- 
ing in prehistoric stone implements, so it is not improbable that 
a stone thunderbolt was the original deity of this shrine also." 

This scattered evidence in favor of the identification of stone 
weapons with thunderbolts in ancient Japan is far from being 
conclusive. It is all too scanty and trivial in the face of the almost 
complete absence of corroborative evidence in the passages on 
stone and thunder deities in such early works as the Kojiki, the 
Kogoshii aie, and the Nihon shoki and other volumes of 
the Rikkokushi 7S. However, it is sufficient to hint strongly 
at a very interesting possibility, which deserves further study. 


“ sword-god ” and the name of the Bizen “ sword shrine,” is found in Takefutsu-no-kami 
XA AB and Toyofutsu-no-kami £27j #iMB, alternate names for the thunder god 
Takemikazuchi-no-kami. The birth of this deity “from the blood that stuck to the 
upper part of the august sword and again bespattered the multitudinous rock-masses ” 
and the birth of the Rock Splitting Deity (Iwasaku-no-kami 44 ffi) and the Rock 
Possessing Male Deity (Iwatsutsunoo-no-kami 44 wz 5h) “from the blood that 
stuck to the point of the august sword and bespattered the multitudinous rock-masses ” 
suggests vaguely some relationship between stones, swords, and thunder which may 
have bearing on our problem. Cf. Coamperuain, Kojiki Ait or Record of Ancient 
Matters 32. 

1 Cf. Yosuipa 606. Other hints may possibly be derived from the following facts: 
(1) the Iso ft (iso = ishi, “stone,” as in Isonokami ?) Shrine in Iyo BFR is in 
a place called Kamo QE and is devoted to the worship of the Kamo family 
(Yosuma 1286); (2) a noteworthy feature and possibly the original deity of the 
Kamo IE Shrine in Hirosawa Jae %3: in Kézuke _/ Ff is a stone in the shape of a 
lantern in a grove behind the shrine (YosHma 3369); and (3) the Ikazuchi eZ 
or Thunder, Shrine (also called the Bright Deity of Kamo IMs By if ) of Shizuoka 
HPA city is on the edge of Ishimachi #7MJ (“Stone Street”) (Yosuma 2560). 
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China’s southeastern coast is blessed with a series of harbors 
stretching from Hang-chou #t)4 Bay in Chekiang to the Indo- 
Chinese border. The role of these bays in the history of Chinese 
foreign trade and intercourse is too well known to need further 
comment. China also has a series of excellent ports along the 
mountainous coast of the Shantung peninsula from the Hai-chou 
##)H region in the northern corner of Kiangsu' to the Lai-chou 
#€IN area in the northwest. These ports, although little used by 
the great Arab-Persian trade, which made Ch‘iian-chou 2R)4 and 
other southern ports so famous, were of importance in the early 
intercourse with Korea and Japan. 

Between these two long stretches of well-indented coast line 
rich in good harbors lie the 500 kilometers of delta mud flats of 
Kiangsu, which are naturally a great inconvenience and some- 
times a menace to shipping. However, this same region has the 
mouth of the Yangtse River, and in Tang times there was also 
the Huai River, emptying into the sea in the vicinity of what is 
now called the old mouth of the Yellow River. Both the Yangtse 
and the Huai were connected with the Grand Canal system, 
which in T‘ang times led from the Hang-chou area to the central 
Yellow River valley, then still the heart of China. This made 
them both potentially very important routes for foreign inter- 
course, because they were two of the three existing entrances 
from the sea to the easy water route to the capital area. The © 
third great entrance was through the ports of the Hang-chou Bay 
region. None of the many other harbors and inlets of the indented 


* Concerning specifically the relative use of the lower Yangtse and Huai 7€ Rivers 
as routes into China for foreign sea-borne trade and intercourse during the eighth and 


ninth centuries. 
* Although not part of the peninsula, this area has hills and sheltered bays 


resembling those of Shantung, which it adjoins. 
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coast lines of Shantung, Chekiang, Fukien, and Kwangtung were 
connected by inland waterways with the Grand Canal system, and 
the lower Yellow River, which at this time flowed from the cen- 
tral region northeastwards to the Gulf of Chihli, does not seem 
to have been used at all in foreign intercourse. 

Today the mouth of the Huai River no longer exists as a single 
large entity, but the mouth of the Yangtse, including the port of 
Shanghai, is the great front door of China and the most im- 
portant entrance and exit for Chinese foreign trade. The roles of 
the lower Yangtse and Huai Rivers in China’s foreign intercourse 
in earlier periods are not so well known, but, because of their 
excellent geographic locations and of the present importance of 
the former, they are certainly worthy of study. This brief inquiry 
is merely a beginning in this direction and is limited, for the most 
part, to the eighth and ninth centuries, the earliest period for 
which we have a considerable body of evidence. 

Let us consider first the Arab-Persian trade in China and the 
light it throws on our problem. There is apparently no known 
reference to the use of the lower Huai River by merchants from 
southern or western Asia. This is only natural, for, coming from 
the south as they did, they could enter the Grand Canal system 
long before they reached the mouth of the Huai. Their use of the 
lower Yangtse is a different matter. There is clear and ample evi- 
dence that Yang-chou #4), the great emporium on the Grand 
Canal some fifteen kilometers north of its junction with the 
Yangtse River, was known to Arab-Persian traders during the 
T‘ang dynasty and was one of their major trade centers in China. 
In the middle of the ninth century Ibn Khordadbeh knew it under 
its alternate name of Chiang-tu 7L#8 (Kantou) ,? and a Chinese 


2 Cf. Le livre des routes et des provinces, par Ibn Khordadbeh, publié, traduit 
et annoté par C. Barsier pe Meynarp, JA, 1865 (vol. 5), p. 92, 94. The identi- 
fication of Kantou with Yang-chou has been established largely by Kuwasara 
Jitsuzd in his Ibun Korudadobé ni mietaru Shina no béekikd koto ni Janfii to 
Kantsa ni tsuite SRJRKgiR, 4 7 v= av ar— FP S3— (i SZ 12 6H 
DAAwBRIIe ey 7 VL AY? DILRRWT , SZ 30. 1013-50; 31. 801-60. 

The section on Yang-chou (p. 158-61) in Wu Yii-kan, T‘ang Sung shih-tai Shang- 
hai tsai Chung-kuo tui-wai mao-i shang chih ti-wei kuan FR SFP HP, JARRE 
PETE HP BA EZ WAAR, She-hui K’o-hsiich ts'ung-k'an jitk FYB ee FI 
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text indicates that in the year 760 several thousand Arab and 
Persian traders were killed in a local disturbance at Yang-chou.° 
Our best evidence that at least some of these foreign traders had 
come there by sea-going vessels, and therefore presumably by the 
lower Yangtse, is found in a Chinese Imperial ordinance of the 
year 834, which states, “ To the foreigners living at Ling-nan i 
fH, Fu-chien #&@# and Yang-chou, the viceroys of these provinces 
should offer consolations, and except the already fixed anchorage- 
duties, the court-purchase and the regular presents, no additional 
taxes should be inflicted on them, allowing them to engage freely 
in their trade.”* Furthermore, during the Sung dynasty, in the 

* Quoted by Kuwasara (On P‘u Shou-kéng 13) from Ch‘iian T‘ang wén 4x ARSC 75. 
year 1146, a shih-po-wu TH9N% (customs office) was established 
at Chiang-yin 7 on the south bank of the Yangtse some 135 
kilometers airline above Shanghai.* 

This scattered evidence proves that the lower Yangtse was 
used by the traders from southern and western Asia as a route 
into China, at least intermittently if not continuously, during the 
T‘ang and Sung dynasties. Unfortunately, there is not sufficient 
clear evidence to allow us to evaluate accurately the relative im- 
portance and use of this route. However, the paucity of references 
to it, the absence of accounts of merchants who used it, and the 
fact that Chiang-yin was one of the least important of the nine 
ports open to this trade in Sung times ° all suggest that this route 
was of relatively little significance in the Arab-Persian trade. 


(“Studies in Social Sciences” of the National Central University, Nanking), vol. 2, 
no. 1, p. 145-216, is based largely on Kuwasara’s studies and adds no new material 
of significance except the fact that the Yangtse was a tidal river as far up as Yang- 
chou until the middle T‘ang period. 

* Cf. Hsin T‘ang shu $f AFB 144, biography of Ten Shén-kung FA jp Ty, and 141, 
biography of Ténc Ching-shan SRW. Kuwasara (On P‘u Shou-kéng ime 
Memoires of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko 2.13) quotes the second 
of these two passages but attributes it incorrectly to Hsin T‘ang shu 44 (an obvious 
error for 144), biography of T‘ten Shén-kung. Wu Yii-kan (p. 161) has copied this 
error from Kuwabara without noting the fact that Kuwabara was his source. 

® Fusira Toyohachi, Sédai no shihakushi oyobi shihaku jérei RIA MAL, RARD 
HANA ROH AAERI, TG 7. 187-8. 

° Four were around Hang-chou Bay (Hang-chou, Ming-chou BAH [the modern 
Ning-po #43), Kan-p‘u f{{}f}, and Hsiu-chou #4 [both on the north shore of the 
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When we turn to the trade and intercourse with Japan and 
Korea, we find much more specific material on our problem in 
chance references in Japanese histories, diaries, and biographies, 
all written in Chinese. This is not surprising, because the Japanese 
naturally frequented the coast of Kiangsu lying opposite them 
much more than did the Arabs and Persians, who approached 
China from the south.” 

No complete analytical study has been made of the evidence in 
Japanese sources on the foreign trade routes of this region during 
the T‘ang dynasty, but many Japanese scholars have studied the 
particular question of the routes of the Japanese embassies to and 
from the T‘ang capital. As this is one important aspect of the 
problem, let us commence our own consideration of it with the 
routes of the embassies. 

Early Japanese embassies to the Sui and T‘ang courts skirted 
the west coast of Korea and then crossed to Shantung, landing 
usually on the northern side of the peninsula in the neighborhood 
of Téng-chou #44 or Lai-chou, but, commencing with the em- 
bassy of 702, they began to cross directly from western Japan to 
the ports of central China.’ Several Japanese scholars who have 


bay in the northeastern corner of Chekiang]); three were farther south (Wén-chou 
PAD | in southeastern Chekiang, Ch‘iian-chou in Fukien, and Canton); and one was 
in southern Shantung (Mi-chou SEM, the modern Chiao-chou JB] or Kiaochow). 
Cf. Fusrra 171-2. 

®* Since, as we shall see, the Koreans frequented the coast of Kiangsu much more 
than the Japanese, one might exnect even more material on our problem in Korean 
sources or in Chinese references to Koreans, but this, unfortunately, is not the case. 
The sea routes between Korea and China have been the subject of considerable 
scholarly research, particularly by Narro Shunsuke in his Chésen- Shina-ken no kéro 
oyobi sono suii ni tsuite PYRE HR, GYRE ASTD Ae CHEFS (= ET (in 
Naité Hakase shdju kinen shigaku ronso PY ii E-Rate HE. 275-380 
[Kyéto 1930]). However, almost all his material for the T‘ang dynasty on the route 
leading to the region between Shantung and Chekiang is taken from the Nittd guhé 
junrei gyoki A, Fg ye DERM FFB. the travel diary of a Japanese monk, Ennin [B\{— 
also known as Jikaku Daishi xe KEM), who was in China in the years 838-847. 
This text (abbreviated below as Junreiki) is most conveniently available in the Dainihon 
bukkyé zensho k H AS tp (abbreviated below as DBZ), vol. 113, p. 169-282. 
What little independent Korean data there is on our problem will be added to the 
Japanese material. 

*This southern route was much shorter and was more convenient, because it con- 
nected with the Grand Canal system, but the long open sea voyage it entailed made it 
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studied this so-called southern route have not hesitated to mark 
it on maps as passing up the Yangtse River to Yang-chou.*® This, 


far more hazardous than the northern route. Only very sound reasons could have 
persuaded the Japanese to adopt it in place of the safer route via Korea and Shantung. 
The chief reason seems to have been fear of the Korean state of Silla $f .#€, Japan’s 
traditional enemy among the early Korean states, after Silla had crushed and annexed 
the other two Korean states, Paekche Hw in 663 and Koguryd iy 8) Be in 668. 
The embassy which set sail in 669 is believed to have gone by the northern route, but 
all later regular embassies chose the dangerous southern route, and as late as 839 we 
find the members of the last Japanese embassy to T‘ang China obviously afraid to 
return by way of Silla. (Cf. Junreiki, year 839, moon 4, day 2. All references below 
to books chronologically arranged will be, as here, by year, moon, and day.) 

Conclusive proof of the chief reason for the shift of the routes is afforded by the 
section on Japan (ch. 220) in the Hsin T‘ang shu, where, after mention of an embassy 
from Japan, apparently that of 752, it is stated, “Silla blocked the sea route, but 
(the Japanese) changed and went by Ming-(chou) and Yiieh-chou BEY to come 
to court and pay tribute.” Yiieh-chou is the modern Shao-hsing #48 on the south 
side of Hang-chou Bay. 

The one exception among the Japanese embassies of the eighth and ninth centuries 
was that which left for China in 759 by a northern route, but this was not a real 
embassy, having been sent merely to search for Fustwara Kiyokawa RR, 
the Ambassador dispatched to China in 752 (cf. Shoku Nihongi Eid HA 759/1/30) . 
It does not seem to have gone by the usual northern route but by the “ Po-hai 
route ” beats Sted (op. cit., 761/8/12). This presumably means that it went up the 
east coast of Korea and then across Manchuria to China (cf. Tsus1 Zennosuke, Zétei 
kaigai kotsi shiwa 53252 By, HART PEA SERG A. 105 [Tokyo 1933] and Asuma 
Korehito, Heijé Heian jidai Nihonkai kaijé kétsiro no gaikan jf AGRA, SRA 
$e RAR A ADEA _EZES RED PEL, Rekishi chiri JE $2 HUF#, 57. 378-408). Some 
of the party returned from Po-hai the same year (Shoku Nihongi 759/10/18), but 
the leader returned from China in 761 by the southern route (op. cit. 761/8/12). 

Nait6 (op. cit., 356-7) suggests that a direct southern route from the southwestern 
corner of Korea to the Chekiang coast was in use in the sixth or possibly in the fifth 
century, but the evidence he offers is not at all conclusive, and the return voyage 
from China in 661 of one ship of the Japanese embassy of 659 (see note 19) is the 
earliest clear case of the use of a southern direct route to either Korea or Japan. 
Naito also states (p. 359) that the fact that representatives of Chinese interests were 
enslaving natives of the islands of the southwestern coast of Korea (cf. Hsin T‘ang shu — 
[T‘ung-wén shu-chii ed.] 220. 23b) proves that this was an important point in the southern 
route, but, since it was a very important point in the northern route to the Shantung 
peninsula, this is scarcely a valid argument. This southern route from Korea no doubt 
was in use during the T‘ang dynasty, but actually the earliest clear description we have 
of it refers to a voyage made in the year 1123. Cf. Narré 350-6 and ch. 34-40 of the 
Kao-li t'u-ching ie ee ad SE of Hsii Ching #2, found in the T'ien-lu lin-lang ts‘ung- 
shu KiKHKIA HF, series 1, and in other collections. 

*Cf. Tanrmort Tomoo, Nittd no kétsiro ni tsuite APRA, AOA 
(LHW T, SZ 2.619, 624; TsuxuBa Fujimaro, Nittd tsikd to sono eikyo FLYER 
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if true, would of course prove that the Yangtse route was of great 
importance and was probably part of the main route between 
China and Japan in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

Despite the general agreement of secondary sources on this 
point, there seems to be little basis for their conclusions. Of the 
seven embassies from Japan to China during this period, the 
places of debarkation of two are absolutely unknown. One landed 
in Yen-ch‘éng-hsien 3#3k%%, the region immediately south of the 
mouth of the Huai River in northern Kiangsu.’ One is said to 
have landed in the Ming-chou and Yiieh-chou area on the south 


ka in Iwanami koza: Nippon rekishi Pi ee ie VE : H AS EE, Tokyé 1933; Tsvs1, 
op. cit., 78 and map opposite p. 76; Krmiya Yasuhiko, Nisshi kdtsi shi KERE, 
A236 F , 1.142 and map facing it (Tokyo 1926). Kimya gives an alternate 
southern route through Hang-chou Bay to the Grand Canal. On a map opposite page 
70 he also marks the route between Japan and southern China in the Six Dynasties 
period, showing it as passing up the Yangtse to Chien-k‘ang Rat fe (Nanking), but 
this is purely speculative. In a more recent survey of the problem (Nisshi no kétsiro 
AH XO 23h. Rekishi chiri 57.112-21) Krniya repeats his supposition that the 
route in the Six Dynasties period led up the Yangtse to Chien-k‘ang, and he outlines 
the southern embassy route to China in the T‘ang period as going to the vicinity of 
the mouth of the Yangtse and then to Hang-chou. (Later references to “ Kimrya ” 
are to his book and not to this article.) Narr6 (op. cit., 325-31) likewise concludes 
that the route between Kogury6é and the southern Chinese states of the Six Dynasties 
period led to the mouth of the Yangtse, but the only real proof he has for this is a 
text of the Yiian period (p. 328). 

Axryama Kenzo in his Nisshi koshé shi kenkya kM, ABLE A, 
194 (Tdky6 1939), gives no map and speaks more cautiously of the southern route as 
leading to the ports in the vicinity of the mouth of the Yangtse. Asai Torao in his 
Shina Nippon tsisho shi REIFF HER, MIS A ARGH . 227-31 (Tokyd 1906), 
after an inconclusive and incomplete presentation of the materials, marks southern 
routes leading from Japan to Ming-chou and Fu-chou nih R 

The only studies of the ancient routes between China and Japan in Chinese of 
which I am aware are those of Wana Chi-wu Rt. (Chung Wo chiao-t‘ung lu- 
hsien k‘ao PEARS . Yii-kung pan-yiieh-k‘an BAA Fi] 3. 11-23, and 
Chung Wo chih ku-tai chiao-t‘ung lu PEZ GRACE. Shih-ta yiieh-k‘an pip 
KA Fi 19. 23-30), but these unfortunately are limited to earlier periods and concern 
only the sections of the routes between Korea and Japan. Wu Yii-kan (op. cit., 161-5) 
in a brief treatment of the problem bases his conclusions almost exclusively on Krmrya 
and makes the quite unjustified statement that all embassies from eastern countries like 
Japan and Silla went to Yang-chou. Actually only a small fraction of those from 
Silla ever reached Yang-chou. 
® The embassy of 702. Cf. Shoku Nihongi 704/7/1. 


PR, B aeSB4e & SEH, 34 and map opposite p. $1, and his Nitts kankei H Jif 
Bi 
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shore of Hang-chou Bay.*® Another landed in Ming-chou and 
along the coast of Fukien.* Some ships from only two embassies 
landed in Hai-ling-hsien ##¥29%, the region just north of the 
mouth of the Yangtse,’* where they would be in a position to 
continue up the river to Yang-chou, as the maps indicate. The 
other ships of these same two embassies landed in Yen-ch‘éng- 
hsien *? and in Hai-chou.”* 

Perhaps it is not fair to draw any conclusions from these places 
of debarkation, because knowledge of open sea navigation at this 
time was so rudimentary that the Japanese had practically no 
control over their ships once they had left Japan favored by winds 
blowing in the general direction of central China. On the other 
hand, the points of departure of these embassies afford more re- 
liable evidence, for these naturally were chosen either by the 
Chinese or by the Japanese themselves. 

In two cases the points of departure from China are not known, 
but, of the remaining five embassies, two left from Su-chou REM 
the area just south of the mouth of the Yangtse River,’* and two 
ships of another set sail from Ch‘ang-shu-hsien 7 #49, the region 
northeast of the city of Su-chou between it and the Yangtse.* The 
other two ships of this same embassy left from Hai-ling-hsien and 
Yen-ch‘éng-hsien respectively. Most of the ships of another 
embassy left from Ch‘u-chou 2@3H, the great city on the Huai 
River some 130 kilometers airline from its mouth,** and the re- 


*° The embassy of 752 as indicated by Kimrya 1.151. I have been unable to find 
any original source or secondary corroboration for this. 

11 The embassy of 803. Cf. Nihon koki A AX 4% #2 805/6/s. 

22 The embassy of 777 (Shoku Nihongi 778/10/23, 11/13) and that of 838 (Junreiki 
838/7/2) . 

18 Junreiki 838/8/10. Kimya (1.1512) fails to include these last two examples or 
the sailing of the latter ship from Hai-chou (see note 17). 

** The embassy of 733 (Shoku Nihongi 739/11/8) and that of 752. Cf. J. Takakusu 
(tr.), Le voyage de Kanshin en orient (742-754), par Aomi-no Mabito Genkai (779), 
BEFEO 29. 48, 52-3. 

1° The embassy of 777. Cf. Shoku Nihongi 778/10/23, 11/13. 

*® The embassy of 838. Cf. Junreiki 839/3/23-29. Since in this case the ships 
actually followed the northern route home to Japan via Korea, and since the ship of 
this same embassy which left from Hai-chou seems to have done the same (cf. 
Junreiki 839/4/13 to 11/7), theses two cases might be excluded from among those of 
ships using the so-called southern route. However, because they sailed from central 
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maining ship of this embassy from the Hai-chou area.*’ One 
embassy left from the Ming-chou region.** Two other embassies 
may be added to this group of five, the embassy of 659, one ship 
of which set sail from Yiieh-chou,”® and the irregular embassy of 
759. The ambassador of the latter left for Japan from Su-chou, 
where his ship was built, with a crew from Yiieh-chou.” 

From this brief summary of the facts it will be clear that, as 
far as is known, ships of only two embassies, those of 777 and 838, 
were in a position to have used the lower Yangtse on their way 
to the Chinese capital and that ships of only the three embassies 
of 733, 752, and 777 could have used it on the way back to Japan. 
Similarly, only the embassies of 702 and 777 could have used the 
lower Huai River on the way into China and only those of 777 
and 838 on the return voyage. A more detailed study will reveal 
in most cases whether or not the rivers were used in even these 
few instances and will show exactly what authority there is for 
the Yangtse route into China marked on the Japanese maps. 

Our examples for the Huai River are relatively simple. There 
is no indication as to whether or not the embassy of 702 sailed 
up the Huai after landing in Yen-ch‘éng-hsien.’ In the case of 
the boat of the embassy of 777 which presumably landed at and 
left from Yen-ch‘éng-hsien, we have only the simple statement 
appearing twice in the same text that it was in Yen-ch‘éng-hsien 
at the time of its departure from China.” The inference is that 
it had also landed there but that it had never entered the river. 
There is no clear indication in these two instances that the Japa- 
nese ships ever entered the Huai, but, in any case, the lack of 
any other suitable route into China in that region makes it 
probable that the members of the embassies went up the Huai to 
Ch‘u-chou in Chinese bottoms if not in their own ships. 


Chinese ports and not from north of the Shantung peninsula, they are best classed with 
the ships of the other eighth and ninth century embassies. 

1" Junreiki 839/3/26, 4/8-13. 

*® The embassy of 803. Cf. Nihon kdki 805/6/8. 

1° Nihon shoki AAS MERE 661/5/23. Cf. also Aston (tr.), Nihongi. Chronicles of 
Japan from the Earliest Times to A. D. 697, 2.271 (London, 1896). 

*° Shoku Nihongi 761/8/12. See also note 7. 

*1 See notes 12 and 15. 
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In contrast to the inconclusive evidence concerning the first two 
embassies, we know exactly what happened on the return voyage 
of the embassy of 838. In this case the crews of two of the 
original three Japanese ships hired nine smaller Korean vessels 
at Ch‘u-chou itself and went down the Huai River from Ch‘u-chou 
to its mouth and then proceeded northwards up the coast before 
crossing to Japan.’® One can hardly conclude from this clear in- 
stance and the two doubtful cases of 702 and 777 that the lower 
Huai River was part of the regular route for embassies between 
Japan and China in the eighth and ninth centuries, but obviously 
it was one of the doors to China in the ninth century and probably 
also in the eighth. 

The evidence concerning the use of the lower Yangtse by Japa- 
nese embassies is more complex. In the case of the irregular em- 
bassy of 759, the ship for the return voyage was constructed in 
Su-chou and so obviously did not come down the Yangtse.” In 
the cases of the embassies of 733 and 752, there is no strong evi- 
dence for or against the possibility of the Japanese ships having 
come down the Yangtse from Yang-chou before setting sail for 
Japan.** In the latter case, however, the Chinese monk Chien-chén 
%23% (Kanjin, Kanshin, or Ganjin in Japanese) descended the 
river from Yang-chou in a private boat and then transshipped 
to a vessel of the Japanese embassy. This implies that the Japa- 
nese ships probably never reached Yang-chou, but it also suggests 
that the members of all three embassies may have come down the 
Yangtse to Su-chou in Chinese bottoms rather than by the equally 
convenient canal route. Only in the case of the embassy of 777 
is there evidence that Japanese ships went up the Yangtse. Then 
three of the four ships landed in Hai-ling-hsien, and at least two | 
of these were later moored in the Yangtse River, presumably near 
Yang-chou. On the way home, after going out of the mouth of 
the Yangtse, they stopped in the Su-chou region before setting 
sail for Japan.’® 

There remains the case of the embassy of 838, the best known 
of all the embassies. Although there is no doubt that in this 
instance most of the trip from the open sea to Yang-chou was 
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made by canal,” it has been generally assumed by Japanese 
scholars that at least one of the embassy’s ships actually entered 
the mouth of the Yangtse and that its crew and passengers de- 
barked at the modern Hai-mén ##F9 on the north bank of the 
river, now over 70 kilometers from its mouth. This is clearly 
shown in two maps of the route of the ship which carried the 
monk Ennin to China.”* Both maps are based on the somewhat 
confused opening pages of Ennin’s Junreiki, to which we must 
turn for further evidence. 

As far as I can ascertain, the chief textual bases for the maps 
are (1) the reference to whitish water presumably from the 
“ great river of Yang-chou” on 6/28, (2) the mention of “the 
mouth of a river” on 7/2, and (3) “the mouth of a great river ” 
mentioned on 6/29 and 7/1. Ennin’s failure to name the Yangtse 
specifically, except in the first inconclusive example, and his 
failure to comment on its size or fame certainly cast doubt on the 
identification of this river or these rivers with the Yangtse. Al- 
most any Chinese river or stream would seem to be a “ great 
river” to men just come from Japan. Moreover, a careful ex- 
amination of the relevant sections of gazetteers of Yang-chou, Hai- 
mén, T‘ung-chou 38) (the modern Nan-t‘ung fi38 30 kilometers 
west of Hai-mén), and Ju-kao #044 (about 100 kilometers east 
of Yang-chou) has revealed no positive evidence in support of 
these maps. 

On the other hand, the evidence against them is strong. The 
Kuo-ch‘ing-ssi. AF 18 li # north of the embassy’s point of 
debarkation (7/3) is very probably the monastery of that name 
founded by a monk called Hsing-man 4Ti# in the Yiian-ho JCA 
period (806-821) at Chiieh-chiang or Chiieh-chiang-chén th ?é$i 
some 95 kilometers northwest of the present mouth of the Yangtse 
and only 18 kilometers from the sea.”* 


*2 Junreiki 838/7/18-25. The following moon and day references in the text are all 
to Junreiki 838. 

*°Cf. Jikaku Daishi, published by the Tendaishi Ken‘yokai KOHtHAE A, 
frontispiece map (Tokyé 1914), and Tsvs1, op. cit. (see note 7), map opposite p. 76. 

** Cf. $.100a of the Ju-kao-hsien chih 40 EASE. of 1808 and the chiian-mo $A 
35a of the T“ung-chou chih-li-chou chih 3 (ERIN of 1875. 
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Further evidence is the “dug canal (chiieh-chiang JR#E) of 
Yang-chou,” first mentioned on 6/28, from which the town of 
Chiieh-chiang presumably derives its name. When Ennin went 
by canal from the Kuo-ch‘ing-sstii to Yang-chou, at least the first 
part of the trip, if not the whole of it, was made by this “ dug 
canal” (7/18, 20). A waterway of obvious age still exists from 
Yang-chou through T“ai-hsien 45% (about 40 kilometers east of 
Yang-chou) and Ju-kao to Chiieh-chiang and is, as far as I can 
ascertain, essentially the same waterway which Ennin used and 
which he says on 7/18 was dug by Yang-ti ‘if (605-617) of the 
Sui dynasty. The “ station on the dug canal” mentioned on 7/2 
‘and 3 and the Chiieh-chiang-chén where a sailor of another ship 
of the embassy was reported on 7/2 to have died, may have been 
the modern town of Chiieh-chiang or else some neighboring vil- 
lage or villages which likewise derived their names from the canal. 

We can conclude that the two maps of Ennin’s route to China 
are incorrect and that none of the ships of the embassy of 838 
ever entered the mouth of the Yangtse River. Moreover, it seems 
quite probable that the embassy hoped to land near the “ dug 
canal of Yang-chou ” and not at the mouth of the Yangtse, for 
on 6/28 Ennin recorded that, after the ship had passed through a 
strip of muddy water, presumably from the great river, a Korean 
Interpreter * of the expedition remarked, “I have heard it said 
that it is difficult to go through the dug canal of Yang-chou. AI- 
ready we have passed the whitish water, and I suspect that we 
may have passed the dug canal.” 

The following table summarizes quantitatively our evidence on 
the points of debarkation and embarkation of Japanese embassies 
which landed at or set sail from central Chinese ports. The num- . 
bers do not represent the total numbers of ships but the number 
of embassies of which one or more ships used these ports. 


Landing Sailing Total 
CE hg Se a ag 1 1 Q 
Vicinity of Huai mouth...... 2 2 4 


°5 Shiragi (Silla) osa Meee. Korean Interpreters, who apparently knew both 
Chinese and Japanese, were of great practical value to the Japanese embassies. 
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Landing Sailing Total 
Vicinity of Yangtse mouth.... 2 4 *6 oe 
Momp-chou Bay.............. Q * 4°" 
ME GS) stihl Seria ne Pees 1 1 
MC Ouest ketenes 8 9 17 


With the cases concerning the mouth of the Yangtse numbering 
only a trifle over one third of the total, it is extremely dangerous 
to say, as Japanese scholars have said, that the southern route to 
China for embassies was by way of the mouth of the Yangtse. 
Since ships of only one of the embassies are known to have entered 
the Yangtse, while those of another seem to have desired to avoid 
it, it is still rasher to mark the route as passing up the Yangtse to 
Yang-chou. All one can say is that there was no one clearly de- 
fined route but that the three principal places of debarkation and 
embarkation in China in the order of their apparent importance 
were the vicinity of the mouth of the Yangtse, the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Huai, and Hang-chou Bay.** 

The evidence afforded by records of Japanese embassies proves 
that both the lower Yangtse and the lower Huai were used by 
ships engaged in international intercourse, but the notices of the 
travels of Chinese, Korean, and Japanese merchants and monks 
are still more instructive and give a clearer idea of the relative 
importance of these routes. 

For the eighth century we have only the account of the five 
unsuccessful attempts of Chien-chén to reach Japan before he 
finally made the crossing on board a ship of the embassy of 752. 
Since a ship was constructed at Yang-chou for the first attempt 
in 743, he obviously intended to start out on the Yangtse River.” 
This time he was prevented from sailing by the government. In 
the second attempt a few months later he is believed to have 


*° Including the irregular embassy of 759. 

°*7 Including the embassy of 659. 

*° The statement from the Hsin T‘ang shu (quoted in note 7) that the Japanese 
“went by Ming-(chou) and Yiieh-chou to come to court and pay tribute” indicates 
that the Chinese looked upon Hang-chou Bay as the main entrance into China and 
suggests that it may have played a more important role than our statistics show. 

2° TAKAKUSU, op. cit. (see note 14), vol. 28, p. 443-6. 
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sailed down the river before being stopped by a tempest, but the 
evidence is not conclusive.*° In his fifth attempt he clearly went 
down the Yangtse from Yang-chou before going to Chekiang, 
from where he was eventually blown far to the south.* When 
one remembers that in his successful sixth attempt to reach Japan 
Chien-chén again went down the Yangtse from Yang-chou to 
reach the Japanese ships at Su-chou, one can conclude that the 
lower Yangtse was a very common route of travel at this time. 
For the ninth century we have almost a wealth of material, 
which can be divided for the most part into four categories: cases 
concerning the (1) Fukien and southern Chekiang coast, (2) 
Hang-chou Bay (Ming-chou), the (3) mouth of the Yangtse, 
and the (4) mouth of the Huai. A fifth category of cases con- 
cerning the coast of the Shantung peninsula could be added, but, 
although many of the ships engaged in international commerce 
stopped in the bays and harbors of the southern side of the 
Shantung peninsula, there is no single instance in which it can be 
clearly established that these ships were not bound for or from a 
central or southern Chinese port.*? Embassies to and from Korea 
and Po-hai might still embark or disembark in the Shantung 
peninsula,** but the main currents of trade naturally flowed past 


°° Op. cit. 451. 52 Op. cit. 458. 

’2Ennin repeatedly recorded the passing of trade ships, usually Korean, up and 
down the coast of Shantung (see note 59), and once he even noted the presence of 
two Po-hai ships at the tip end of the peninsula (Junreiki 839/8/13). Furthermore, 
on his way back to Japan he obviously felt that Hai-chou and the extremity of 
the peninsula were both good places to look for a ship bound for Japan (845/7/16, 
8/27). But, except for the ship a Korean friend built expressly to take him back to 
Japan (847/1-2), Ennin mentioned no international trade ship with its home port in 
Shantung waters. 

#8 Ennin recorded the existence of a Hsin-lo (Silla) -kuan 3 #¢ BH and a Po-hai-kuan 
PPAPS BE at Téng-chou to accommodate embassies from Silla and Po-hai (840/3/2), 
and he twice mentioned embassies bound for Silla at or near the extremity of the 
Shantung peninsula (839/6/28 and 847/intercalary 3). 

There were two main routes between Korea and the Shantung peninsula. The one 
which led directly from the tip of the peninsula to central Korea is best known from 
the Junreiki. The other which led from the northern coast of Shantung across to the 
Liao-tung peninsula and then along the coast of Manchuria and northwestern Korea 
to central Korea is described as the sea route to China in the Hsin T‘ang shu (T‘ung- 
wén shu-chii ed.) 43B.23b-24a. Cf. Petziot, Deux itinéraires de Chine en Inde @ 
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this mountainous region towards the more inviting entrances into 
China to the south. 

Japanese sources mention five cases in which ships engaged in 
foreign intercourse either landed in or set sail from Fukien or 
southern Chekiang ports. In 842 the monk Eun 32 landed in 
southern Chekiang,”* in 853 the monk Enchin IJ¥ landed in the 
neighborhood of Lien-chiang-hsien '27C¥% east of Fu-chou in 
northern Fukien,* in 858 Enchin set sail for Japan from the T“ai- 
chou 4 region in east central Chekiang,®** in 865 the monk 
Shiiei %¢#% and some companions embarked for Japan at Fu- 
chou,’ and in 877 a Chinese merchant ship landed in Japan after 
setting sail from the T‘ai-chou region.** The last ship carried as 
cargo goods procured by a special Japanese trade embassy dis- 
patched in 874 to buy incense and drugs in China.*® The speed 


la fin du VIII® siécle, BEFEO 4. 131-2; Narré 279-85, 314; and Imanisu1 Ryi, Shiragi 
shi kenkya 4>DGRE, $i AE SE WEE . 352-66 [Keijd 1933].) Narro believes that the 
second was the official embassy route but that the first was the more used route in 
the latter part of the T‘ang period. Imantsur goes further and points out that the 
second route obviously was no longer an important one in the T‘ang period but was. 
the route of an earlier period when navigation was a less developed science. 

* At Yii-liu-chén >e3 $i€ in Lo-ch‘éng-hsien $45" BE, the modern Lo-ch‘ing S*}pp 
a few kilometers east of Wén-chou on the coast about midway between Ning-po and 
Fu-chou. The crossing was made in less than six days from the Gotd AB Archi- 
pelago west of Kyiishi in a boat newly constructed there by the Chinese merchant 
captain Li Ch‘u-jén ER). Cf. Anjoji Eun den Hey MS 156, one of the 
Nitté goka den AJ AARG in DBZ 113. 

*5 The crossing was made in less than seven days on the ship of Him Yanghwi 
$k Fall, called in this case a Chinese merchant, but probably more accurately 
described as a Korean mariner from Su-chou in the Junreiki 847/6/9. Cf. Gydryakusho 
4FHEPD 286 in DBZ 113 and Chishd Daishi den RFEKEPY 1366 in DBZ 28. 
The latter text, written by Mryosnt Kiyoyuki = sey tT in 902, is also called the 
Tendaishi Enryakuji zasu Enchin den KG Hehe AE EBA and is listed 
in the index of DBZ 28 as the Hieizan Enryakuji zasu Enchin Kashé den JER NETS 
Hee <F AE EB] 2-40 9 1G - 

°° The return crossing to Japan was made in about ten days on the ship of the 
merchant Li Yen-hsiao 4EHEZ. Cf. Chishé Daishi den 1370. 

87 The crossing to the Goté Archipelago was made in five days and four nights on the 
ship of the same Li Yen-hsiao. Cf. Zuda Shinné nitté ryakki BARE $A A FREE 
165 in the Nitté goka den in DBZ 1138. 

88 Since the crossing took the better part of two moons, it is quite probable that 
this ship, unlike the others which crossed in from five to ten days, went by way of 
Shantung and Korea. Cf. Sandai jitsuroku ={CEEBR 877/8/22. 
8° Op. cit. 874/6/17. 
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of the crossing in four out of five of the cases indicates that no 
stops were made on the way in Chinese ports.** Clearly then, in 
the middle decades of the ninth century there was a direct trade 
route from the many ports along the coast of Fukien and southern 
Chekiang to western Japan.*° 

The route between the Hang-chou Bay area and Japan seems 
to have been even more important during the ninth century, for 
we find no less than seven references to international commerce 
ships bound for or from Ming-chou. Ennin in 842 mentioned the 
ship of a certain Li Lin-té 48848 bound for Japan from Ming- 
chou, and in 847 he recorded that there was a Japanese ship then 
at Ming-chou and that some Japanese returned home on a Ming- 
chou ship.** We also know that in 847 or 848 Eun sailed for 
home on a Chinese ship from Wang-hai-chén #8, the modern 
Chen-hai ## area just north of Ning-po (Ming-chou) .** In 862 
Shinnyo 4.40, who was the former crown prince of Japan, Takaoka 
tt, but at this time was an elderly monk of almost 80 years, 
landed in the Ming-chou area.** In 863 Egaku % and some 
other monks who had accompanied Shinnyo to China were sent 
home from Ming-chou,* and in 865 or 866 the monk Shiei met 


“° There are some hints that ships engaged in this commerce occasionally went as 
far south as Canton, for in Chishd Daishi shérai mokuroku eas Kid aA BR 
(DBZ 28.1280) is mentioned a Japanese monk Enkaku |B) 3 who met two pre- 
sumably Japanese A merchants with the Chinese style names of Rr Eikaku 4 
Hi and Cun Taishin [AZ at Canton. 

** Junreiki 842/5/25; 847/intercalary 3; and 847/6/9. Ennin also proves that Min- 
chou was considered one of the usual Chinese home ports for this trade when he 
quotes the words of one of his companions, “ According to old precedents, boats which 
have set out from Ming-chou (for Japan) have landed in Silla territory” (839/4/2). 
See also note 28. 

“? Anjoji Eun den 156. The date is given as 847 according to the Japanese year 
period and the cyclical sign but as 848 according to the Chinese year period. The - 
crossing to the Goté Archipelago was made in three days. 

*8 Cf. Zuda Shinné nittd ryakki 163-4 and Tsus1, op. cit., 90-7. The crossing from 
the Goté Archipelago was made in about four days on a ship especially constructed by 
the Chinese Cuane Chih-hsin et 18 in Japan. The latter was also the captain of 
the “ Ming-chou ship” which according to Ennin took some Japanese home in 847. 
His name is given as Cana Yu-hsin Wf Z¢{qq in the Shoku Nihon koki #§ HARTER 
847/7/8, when he brought back to Japan some other Japanese monks, and in the 
Sandai jitsuroku 864/8/18. 

** Zuda Shinné nittd ryakki 164. 
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a man, described as his disciple, at Wang-hai-chén near Ming-chou 
and crossed with him to Japan in three days.** Since in the only 
two cases in which the speed of the crossing is definitely known 
the ships obviously went directly from the Ming-chou area to 
Japan, we can conclude that there was a direct trade route be- 
tween Hang-chou Bay and western Japan. 

Japanese sources are surprisingly silent on private ships en- 
gaged in international intercourse which visited the area around 
the mouth of the Yangtse during the ninth century, and our refer- 
ences are limited to two in the Junreiki. Ennin recorded that in 
845 two ships from Japan had landed at Ch‘ang-chou 73H, an 
area on the south bank of the Yangtse about 200 kilometers from 
its present mouth, and that those on board intended to sell their 
ships and return to Japan, apparently from this same region, on a 
hired Chinese ship.*® In 847 Ennin returned to Japan on a ship 
manned largely by Koreans from Su-chou, which after leaving the 
mouth of the Sung River #£7L, the modern Wu-sung River 2##s7 
which flows through Shanghai, proceeded northwards up the Shan- 
tung coast to the tip of the peninsula, crossed to Korea, and then 
followed the coast southwards and then eastwards to Japan.” 


“S Cf. Zenrinji S6j6 den jie RSS TES 158, one of the Nitté goka den in DBZ 
113, and Sandai jitsuroku 884/3/26. These two works in almost identical passages 
date the event in 866, but Kimya, op. cit., 1.242, gives reason for believing this an 
error for 865. In this regard it is worth noticing that the so-called disciple whom 
Shiiei accompanied was the merchant Li Yen-hsiao, who took Enchin back to Japan 
in 858 (see note 36) and who is also known to have come to Japan in 862 and in 865. 
Cf. Sandai jitsuroku 862/7/23 and 865/7/27. He is probably also the Li Yen-ts‘un 
AEE F7- said to be a Chinese merchant in Japan in 861. Cf. Zuda shinné nittd ryakki 
163. 

A few chance references in Korean sources seem to concern the direct southern 
route from Korea to the Hang-chou Bay area. In 817 a Korean Prince, Km 
Changnyém 4-4 ff—, landed in Ming-chou after being blown about by the wind 
(cf. Samguk sagi =BLzt. 46.3 [in the Chésen shigakkai i ARE SE A er edition, 
Keijé 1928]), and in 896 a Korean monk, Ié6m Fil ie , crossed with an envoy from 
Chekiang to Ming-chou in a few days (cf. Nart6 360 and the Chésen shi Hay fee 
of the Chosen sdtokufu BN fie EF HF, 2.345 [Keijo 1932]). The other references in 
Narr6 (359-60) to direct crossings from Korea to central and southern China are in 
no way conclusive and indicate only the ultimate goals of the travelers and not their 
points of debarkation. 

‘6 Junreiki 845/7/8. It is incorrectly dated as 844 by Kimya, op. cit. 1.196. 

“T Junreiki 847/6/9 and the remainder of the diary. Despite the scarcity of refer- 
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Our information on the use of the mouth of the Huai by ships 
bound for or from foreign shores is somewhat greater but also is 
limited for the most part to the Junreiki. Ennin quoted a letter 
showing that the monk Egaku came from Japan to Ch‘u-chou in 
the autumn of 841 and that preparations for his return to Japan 
were made at Ch‘u-chou in the spring of 842.** The letters and 
goods sent from Japan, which Ennin’s disciple Ishé #€JE went to 
Ch‘u-chou to get in the autumn of 842, may have come on the 
ship which brought Egaku.*® Later Ennin copied into his diary 
two letters which related that two disciples of Ensai J/#&, a monk 
who had crossed to China with Ennin, returned to Japan from 
Ch‘u-chou in 843 in search of new supplies for their master,*? and 
in 845 he noted that some of Egaku’s disciples were in Ch‘u-chou 
presumably either on their way to or from Japan.** More import- 
ant evidence is the repeated assumption on the part of Ennin and 
his friends that Ch‘u-chou was an excellent place to look for a 
ship bound for Japan and that Lien-shui #7K, also on the Huai 


ences, the mouth of the Yangtse was clearly considered a door to and from China, 
for in the same speech quoted in part in note 41 the man added, “ Boats which have 
set out from the Yangtse River (for Japan) have also landed in Silla.” 

A party headed by the monk Shokai VE PE which was sent from Japan to find 
Ennin may have landed in the Yangtse region, for on 846/2/9 and 4/27 the group 
was reported to be at Yang-chou. However, there is no clear indication as to whether 
the men landed near Yang-chou or had come there from some southern port. Since they 
came on the ship of Li Lin-té (846/1/9), who sailed for Japan in 842 from Ming-chou 
(842/5/25), one might assume that they landed in Ming-chou. Kriya, op. cit., 1. 196, 
professing to base his facts on the Junreiki, states that Shdkai landed in Ch‘u-chou in 
about the 12th month of 846, but he unquestionably was in China almost a year 
earlier, and, although word of his arrival first came to Ennin from Ch‘u-chou, there 
is little probability that he landed there. 

Some Koreans may have landed in the region around the mouth of the Yangtse, for 
we know that a Silla ambassador went up the Yangtse to Ssii-ch‘uan in 756 when the 
Chinese court fled there (cf. Samguk sagi 9.4). 

“8 Junreiki 842/5/25 and also 841/9/7. The ship in which he came to China seems 
to have been one of those which took the embassy of 838 back to Japan from Ch‘u- 
chou in 839. 

*° Junreiki 842/7/21, 10/13. 

5° Junreiki 843/12 and 844/2. The Shoku Nihon koki 843/12/9 records their arrival 
in Japan and states that they came with the Korean Cuana Kongjéng Wie Z\iiy . 

51 Junreiki 845/7/8. 
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but nearer its mouth, was also a place where one could expect to 
find such a boat.” 

Our data on the routes of private traders and monks between 
China and Japan very clearly shows a sharp contrast between the 
’ eighth century, when our few notices refer almost exclusively to 
the lower Yangtse, and the ninth century, when there seems to 
have been a lively commerce with Japan carried on from the lower 
Huai region and from Ming-chou and ports south of it but very 
little from the Yangtse area. This difference between the private 
intercourse of the two centuries suggests that the data on the 
embassies might also be divided by centuries. The results are to 
be seen in the following chart: 


Eighth Century Landings Ninth Century Landings. 


and Sailings and Sailings 
Huai area and Hai-chou..... 3 3 
Ming-chou and southern coast 1 3 
po eee 5 1 


Clearly the embassies also fit into the general picture indicating 
that the Yangtse route into China was possibly the chief one in 
the intercourse with Japan in the eighth century but that in the 
ninth century the lower Yangtse was relatively unimportant in 
this trade while the lower Huai and the ports south of the Yangtse 
were more frequented by ships engaged in this trade than in the 
eighth century. Although the almost total lack of evidence for 
the seventh and earlier centuries and the relative paucity of 
materials for the eighth century makes any generalization con- 
cerning trends in trade routes prior to the ninth century very 
dangerous, the natural tentative conclusion from our study is that 
between the eighth and ninth centuries there was a shift in the 
intercourse with Japan from the lower Yangtse to the lower Huai 
as well as to the Chekiang and Fukien coast. 


52 Junreiki 845/6/23, 7/3, 7/9; 847/6/5. The Chiu T‘ang shu (199A.22b) states 
that a Silla embassy landed in Yen-ch‘éng-hsien in 816 after having been blown out 
of its normal course, and the Samguk sagi (46.3) mentions another embassy which 
landed in Ch‘u-chou in 882 because the usual route was blocked by Chinese rebel 
armies. 
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To explain this change is not easy but is probably best at- 
tempted on the grounds of the increasing skill of the navigators 
of the East China Sea. In the eighth century intercourse between 
Japan and China seems to have been carried on largely through 
the Japanese embassies. But the Japanese at this time had very 
little knowledge of navigation in this sea. The courses followed 
by the ships once they had set sail from Japan were almost purely 
a matter of chance, as is seen most clearly by their scattered 
points of landing in China. Since they could not follow even an 
approximate course, in returning home it made no great difference 
just where they embarked. Our statistics show that more started 
from the vicinity of the mouth of the Yangtse than from any 
other area, but this may have been merely because it was near 
where their ships had landed by chance or because this very 
central and easily accessible place was considered to be as good 
as any as a starting point for the plunge into the dark. 

In the ninth century conditions were quite different. On the 
one hand frequent crossings were made between the ports of 
Chekiang and Fukien and western Japan usually by Chinese mer- 
chant captains.** In six of the seven cases in which we know how 
long the crossing took it was made in ten days or less. Obviously 
these mariners knew how to cross the East China Sea quickly and 
surely without the mishaps and disasters which so often befell 
the Japanese embassies. On the other hand the ships plying be- 
tween the Huai River and Japan all seem to have been Korean 
vessels which followed a clearly defined route along the southern 
coast of Shantung and the western and southern coasts of Korea.** 
One need only read the accounts of the first two unsuccessful 
attempts of the Japanese embassy of 838 to cross to China, the 
harrowing story of the final crossing as told by Ennin, and his: 
account of his trip up the Shantung coast on another ship of the 
embassy,°° and contrast these with his account of his safe and sure 


5° For exceptions see notes 35 and 40. 

53a Kimya (Rekishi chiri 57.414, 418-9) is, I believe, the first to point out the 
fact that the northern route was in Korean hands and the southern in Chinese hands, 
but he cites little evidence in support of his conclusions. 

54 Shoku Nihon koki 836/7/15-8/20 and 837/7/22. 

55 Junreiki 888/6/23-7/3, 7/24, 8/8 and 839/4/11-6/23. 
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return to Japan on a Korean ship in 847 ** to realize how different 
was the standard of navigation between the Japanese on the one 
hand and the Koreans and Chinese on the other.*™ 

The blind luck crossings of the Japanese embassies was giving 
place in the ninth century to the controlled and consciously 
directed crossings of the Koreans by the northern route and the 
Chinese by the southern route. But neither of these two well- 
defined routes from China to Japan in the ninth century lead pri- 
marily to or from the Yangtse region. Our data show that Ming- 
chou and the ports scattered south of it as far as Fu-chou were 
the home ports for the traders using the southern route, and we 
know of only two cases of ships sailing from or landing in the 
vicinity of the Yangtse. In one instance the ships actually did 
enter the Yangtse River, but neither of these two examples is 
in any way typical of the trade by the southern route. In the 
one case the ships were manned by Japanese who may have come 
upon the Yangtse by accident. In the other case the ship was in 
the hands of Koreans who went to Japan by the northern route. 
Clearly the southern route in the ninth century did not lead to 
the Yangtse but to ports farther south. 

The region of the mouth of the Yangtse was also not a main 
terminus for the northern route. The single ship from Su-chou 
which took Ennin home by the northern route does not balance 
the many ships which made Ch‘u-chou their home port, and 
Ennin’s complete disregard of Yang-chou, even while there, as a 
place where he might find a ship bound for Japan contrasts 
sharply with his obvious preference for Ch‘u-chou as a very 
promising port.*” 

Corroboratory evidence can be found in the coastal trade of 
Shantung and Kiangsu, which, as described by Ennin, ordinarily 
made use of the Huai in entering central China. Only once did 


5° Junreiki 847/7/20-9/17. 

562 An interesting commentary on the Japanese inferiority in this respect is the 
notice in the Shoku Nihon kéki 839/7/17 that the Japanese authorities in Kyishii were 
“ordered to build a Silla (type of) ship in order that it would be able to withstand 
the wind and waves.” 

57 Junreiki 845/6/28. 
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Ennin mention a ship from Yang-chou on the coast of Shantung,® 
but he noted no less than nine ships engaged in commerce between 
Ch‘u-chou or the mouth of the Huai and Hai-chou or Shantung 
ports.” Furthermore, while he was in Shantung, most of his news 
from Yang-chou came via Ch‘u-chou, which indicates that the 
normal route from Yang-chou to Shantung was by the Grand 
Canal and the Huai River and not by the Yangtse and the sea. 

Another indication of the true terminus of the northern route 
is found in the location in China of the Korean traders and 
mariners who controlled this trade.* Some were naturally scat- 
tered along the southern coast of Shantung, but in Lien-shui and 
Ch‘u-chou on the Huai River were two Korean wards, and in these 
two cities the embassy of 838 was able to procure nine ships and 
60 Korean seamen capable of taking the embassy back to Japan. 
Obviously then, here was the main home base of the northern 
route. It is true that in the Yangtse area there were some Korean 
mariners at Su-chou,*’ but Yang-chou seems to have had few if 
any of them, for, despite Ennin’s long stay there, he mentioned 
meeting only one Korean in that city.*’ The northern route may 
have branched down as far as Su-chou, but there is no reason to 
believe that this was an important branch or that it ever went 
up the Yangtse.* 


58 Junreiki 840/2/15. The only comparable case is that of the Su-chou boat on 
which he returned to Japan via the Shantung coast. 

5° Junreiki 839/3/26 (a boat from Hai-chou coming up the Huai), 839/3/29 (a 
chance ship going from the mouth of the Huai to Hai-chou), 839/4/5 and 847/inter- 
calary 3/17 and 6/5 (two ships loaded with charcoal going from Shangtung to Ch‘u- 
chou), 845/7/9 (a ship going from Ch‘u-chou to Hai-chou), 845/10/22 and 846/2/5 
(two ships going from the tip of the Shantung peninsula to Ch‘u-chou), 847/6/10 and 
18 (two ships going from Ch‘u-chou to Shangtung). 

®° Since I hope to publish soon in these pages a special study of the Korean groups 
resident in China during the T‘ang dynasty, I omit much of the documentation of 
this paragraph. 

* Junreiki 839/3/17 and 845/7/9. 

*2 Junreiki 839/1/8. There is no evidence that this man, who had gone to Japan 
on a trading ship and who spoke Japanese, was a resident of Yang-chou. 

*8 The fact that a Korean ship which landed in Japan in 819 had some Chinese 
from Yiieh-chou on board who probably had come directly from China, as they brought 
the latest news about developments there, hints at the possibility that this Korean 
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If in the ninth century the southern route from Japan entered 
China south of the Yangtse and the northern route far north of 
it, there is no reason to believe that the Arab-Persian trade often 
went up the Yangtse. Unquestionably this trade too went pri- 
marily to the ports of Chekiang and Fukien,° and, because of 
geographic considerations, it is only reasonable to presume that 
this was true from the beginning and not just since the ninth 
century, as was the case with the trade by the southern route to 
Japan. Scattered evidence proves that the lower Yangtse did carry 
some foreign trade both from Japan and from southern and west- 
ern Asia, but it seems to have been relatively slight in the ninth 
century, and it was probably little if any greater in the eighth 
century. 

The relative unimportance of the lower Yangtse in the foreign 
trade of the eighth and ninth centuries is not surprising. Although 
the Yangtse leads to the Grand Canal system of the interior, this 
safe inland waterway could be reached more easily by trade com- 
ing from the south through Hang-chou Bay or even by the Sung 
River of Su-chou at the very mouth of the Yangtse itself. Trade 
coming from the north naturally reached the Grand Canal through 
the Huai River, which was only a few tens of kilometers south 
of the harbors of the Shantung peninsula as opposed to the 
Yangtse separated by some 500 kilometers of dangerous shoals 
from these same harbors. Finally, in the ninth century even the 
small trade coming from the east began to approach China from 
the north or to go to the ports south of the Yangtse, leaving the 
Yangtse without a significant proportion of the trade which came 
from the south, north, or east. 

The Huai, on the other hand, did have an important function 
as the great water gate to central China from the north. It was 
scarcely comparable as a trade entrance to the great southern 
ports visited by the Arab-Persian merchants, but in the ninth 
century considerable trade from Korea, Japan, and probably from 
Manchuria as well *? did pass up it to Ch‘u-chou, and there is 


ship had gone as far south as Hang-chou Bay. Cf. Nihon kiryaku HARM 819/6/ 
16 in Kokushi taikei 32H, 10.309 (Tokyo 1931). 
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every reason to believe that at this time the lower Huai was a 
more important waterway in the foreign intercourse of China 
than was the lower Yangtse.™ 


** A cursory examination of the secondary material on the intercourse between 
China and Japan and Korea in the tenth and eleventh centuries reveals that it became 
increasingly concentrated in the ports south of the Yangtse and that apparently both 
the Huai and the Yangtse declined as routes of entry from Japan and Korea. The 
northern route of the Korean mariners seems to have declined, and it no longer reached 
to Japan. During the Five Dynasties period Japanese trade with China seems to 
have been solely in the hands of Chinese from the state of Wu-yiieh 32B%, occupying 
Chekiang, the Su-chou area, and part of Fukien (cf. Kriya, op. cit., 1.356-62 and 
Nisntoxa Toranosuke, Nippon to Goetsu to no kétsi Pq [ij Be By, AAR L eRe 
z D206, Rekishi chiri 42. 32-62), while in the Northern Sung period intercourse 
between Japan and China seems to have been carried on primarily by Chinese traders 
from Ming-chou and from other neighboring coastal districts such as Su-chou, T‘ai- 
chou, Fu-chou, and Ch‘iian-chou (cf. Kimrya, op. cit., 1. 377-89). 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries Korean traders and ambassadors continued 
to cross over to the Shantung peninsula and to Hai-chou (cf. Narr6 317-21, 338-40), 
and presumably some of them went on to Ch‘u-chou, but we have no textual proof of 
this. At the same time direct Korean intercourse with the area south of the Yangtse 
began to surpass Korean intercourse with north China, and as in the case of Japan 
there was a clear shift of trade to the area south of the Yangtse. See note 7 and cf. 
Narté 356-74 and Cuane Tao-yiian, Ning-po-shih tsai kuo-chi t‘ung-shang shih shang 
chih ti-wei Wee Un, WH Ber FEB RSG RG SE EZ HBL , Kuo-féng GY /R,, vol. 3, 


no. 9, p. $1, 39. 

















THE BANANA IN CHINESE LITERATURE 


Puitie K. ReyNoups 


IN COLLABORATION WITH 


Mrs. C. Y. Fane itt 


The time of the introduction of the banana to China cannot be 
definitely established. Prior to the Christian era Chinese civiliza- 
tion centered in the Yellow and Yangtze River valleys and for 
that reason early Chinese written records describe those parts of 
the country almost exclusively. Consequently the banana, a tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical plant, was probably unknown to the ancient 
Chinese and is not referred to in their earliest literature. Only at 
the beginning of our era did Chinese civilization move southward 
and only about the second century did descriptions of southeast 
China appear. Though the banana may have been for centuries 
a common fruit in the Canton region, it could not be described 
until northerners began to settle there. 

The word chiao # which is now the generic Chinese term for 
fibrous plants of the musaceae family did not originally mean a 
fruit, but one of the many plant fibres, such as hemp, which the 
Chinese used for making linen. The word appears in the early 
Chinese dictionary, Shuo-wén chieh-tzii SECIRF, compiled in 100 
A.D., and the definition given is “a raw plant fibre” E322 In 
the rythmic prose poem, entitled Wu-tu fu @SK,? written in the 
third century A. D., describing the splendor and luxury of the city 
now known as Soochow, the word chiao is not mentioned among 
the fruits, but in connection with materials for making linen.’ 
When linen woven with fibres from plants of the musaceae family 


* Shuo-wén chieh-tzi (Northern Sung ed., reproduced in Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, 1st 
series) 1 */8a. 

* Wu-tu fu by Tso Ssi Fe KA (in the anthology, Wén-hsiian 3C338, Sung ed., repro- 
duced in Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, Ist series) 5/21a. 

* The word chiao appeared in three or four other ancient works. But in one case 
the word was used for another one, and in the other cases, the books which used it 
have been shown to be apocryphal. Details below. 
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came to North China, it was named chiao because of its similarity 
to the linen made with other plant fibres, such as hemp, etc. Later 
the name was applied to the banana plant and then to the fruit. 
As more species came to be known, chiao became the general name 
of the family, and auxiliary words were prefixed or added to 
differentiate them. As these auxiliary words were at first not 
standardized, we have for the fruit-bearing species, and for the 
fruit itself, the different terms, kan-chiao H#, chiao-tzei BT; 
and hsiang-chiao #&#, all containing the generic term chiao with 
the qualifiers: kan meaning “ sweet,” hsiang meaning “ fragrant,” 
and tzu meaning, perhaps, “ seed ” or “ fruit.” 

The approximate time of the transplanting of the banana to 
North China cannot be settled definitely. The San-fu huang-t‘u 
=i, author unknown, but dating about the third century 
A. D., has a reference to kan-chiao which has been quoted in many 
later works. It sets a definite date for the transplanting of kan- 
chiao from Annam to Sian in northwestern China. 

In the sixth year of Yiian-ting [i.e., 111 B.C.] of the reign of Emperor Wu of the 


Han Dynasty, Annam was vanquished. The palace Fu-li kung Ke [so named 
on account of its lichee plants] was built [in Sian, then the national capital] for trans- 


planting the newly acquired plants . . . among which were . . . twelve plants of the 
kan-chiao, etc. . . . Because the climates of the North and the South are different, 
most of the plants soon died. . . .* 


The authenticity of this statement is at least debatable, on the 
ground that the author was relating an event which had happened 
some four hundred years before his time, and furthermore he did 
not give the source of his information. Moreover, we have no 
other document, written before the third century, to corroborate 
this statement. And even if the statement were true, the intro- 
duction of these twelve kan-chiao plants could not have affected © 
much the knowledge about them because they died soon after 
transplanting. 

Although the San-fu huang-t‘u cannot be regarded authoritative 
for an event of the second century B. C., it demonstrates that an 
author in the third century A. D. used the term, kan-chiao to de- 
note the banana plant. Disturbances in North China after the 


* San-fu huang-t‘u (Yiian ed., reproduced in Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, Srd series) 3/8a. 
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second century A.D., which continued more or less for several 
centuries, caused intermittent migrations to the south. The result 
was that Chinese civilization extended to provinces farther south, 
such as Kwangtung and Kwangsi. Poets and men of letters began 
to make notes of things in the south, and native southern authors 
began to appear. One of the earliest of such authors, a native of 
Kwangtung, was Yanc Fu #, who was an official at the end 
of the Later Han Dynasty and flourished about the second cen- 
tury. He wrote a work on the Kwantung region entitled Wi 
I-wu chih, or “ Record of Strange Things.” As the title indicates, 
this work describes the unusual things of South China—unusual, 
that is, in the eyes of the northern readers of his day. He gave a 
description of the banana plant—here called pa-chiao H# , which 
is perhaps the earliest description of that plant in Chinese works. 
We know it to be the same plant because he also gave it the 
alternate name, kan-chiao. The following is a translation of Yang 
Fu’s description: 

Pa-chiao has leaves as large as mats. Its stem is like a [bamboo] shoot. After boiling, 
the stem breaks into fibres and can be used for weaving cloth. Women weavers make 
this fibre into fine or coarse linen which is known now as chiao-chih [Cochin-China] 
linen. The center of the plant is shaped like a garlic-bulb and is as large as a plate[?]. 
There the fruit grows and holds the ‘stem.’ One stem bears several tens of fruits. 
The fruit has a reddish skin like the color of fire and when peeled the inside pulp is 
dark. The pulp is edible and is very sweet, like sugar or honey. Four or five of these 


fruits are enough for a meal. After eating, the flavor lingers on among the teeth. 
Kan-chiao is another name for it.* 


Being himself a native of Kwangtung, where bananas and plantains 
are produced, YANG Fu undoubtedly wrote from direct knowledge. 

Another man, Ku Hui Xf, who lived from about 170 to 250 
A. D., wrote on the Kwangtung region in a work entitled Kuang- 
chou chi BIN. Though himself a native of Kiangsu he had 
apparently travelled to Kwangtung and left a very interesting 
note on the kan-chiao. 

The kan-chiao plant [in Kwangtung] has flowers, fruits, leaves and roots similar to 


those of the kan-chiao plant in Kiang-nan [i.e., Kiangsu]. The only difference is that 
since the climate of this southern land is warmer, and experiences no frost nor freezing, 


* I-wu chih (ed. in the collectanea Ling-nan i-shu 3 fR3RBF of 1831), p. 12a. 
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the plant flourishes through all the four seasons. The ripened fruit is sweet, but when 
green is bitter and acrid.® 


This definitely gives the impression that when this author wrote, 
kan-chiao plants were also grown in the lower Yangtze Valley, 
only they did not flourish the year round and the fruit was 
probably not so sweet. 

From these two works, the J-wu chih and the Kuang-chou chi, 
it can be inferred that the banana became known and was planted 
in central China not later than the early part of the third century, 
but had been cultivated in South China in much earlier times. 

Later, Cut Han ##@ (d. sometime before 307 A. D.), in a work 
entitled Nan-fang ts‘ao-mu chuang HAAR (Description of 
Plants and Trees of the Southern Region), completed in 304, 
listed kan-chiao as the first item among southern plants. 


Kan-chiao plants look like trees. The larger ones are as big as a man can encircle 
with his arms. The leaves are as long as seven, eight or even ten feet, and have a 
width of more than two feet. The flowers, at the end of the stem, are about the size 
of wine vessels and resemble lotus[?] flowers. One plant yields more than a hundred 
fruits, each with a separate chamber but linked together. The fruit is sweet and 
delicious and can be preserved with sugar. The root is like that of the taro and as 
large as the hub of a wheel. Following the flowers come the fruits. Each flower bears 
six fruits which come out one after another. The fruits do not grow out together and 
the flowers do not fall at the same time. Another name for kan-chiao is pa-chiao. It is 
also known as pa-chii = A. When one peels off the skin of the fruit, he finds the 
inside has a yellowish white color and tastes like grapes, sweet and mellow. It allevi- 
ates hunger. There are three kinds [of banana fruits]. One kind is as big as a thumb, 
long and pointed, resembling the horn of a goat and therefore called yang-chiao-chiao 
2E $4#E or “ goat-horn” chiao. This has the best flavor. Another kind is as big as 
an egg, and because it resembles the shape of a cow’s nipple is called niu-ju-chiao 
“4| #2. The taste of this kind is not as good as that of the “ goat-horn ” variety. 
A third kind is as big as the lotus root with a length of six or seven inches and 
tetragonal in shape. This kind is not so sweet and ranks the lowest of the three. The 
stalk of the plant can be dissolved into fibre. After boiling in lime water this fibre 
is woven into fine or coarse linen, known as chiao-ko HERS . Although this linen is 
crisp, it is good [in quality]. It is of a yellowish white color, unlike linen made from 
hemp which is reddish. These plants are produced in Cochin-China and in Kwangtung.” 


® Kuang-chou chi, quotation from Ch‘i-min yao shu pe REG (Ming manuscript 
reproduced in Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, 1st series), 10/22a. 
7 Nan-fang ts‘ao-mu chuang (1927 reproduction of Sung ed., in the collectanea Po- 


ch‘uan hsiieh-hai Fy )\| 7) _b/1a. 
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Another reference, dating from about the fourth century, is 
found in the Kuang-chih JRi&, a collection of notes on plants, 
animals and minerals of different localities, compiled by Kuo I- 
kung 383€4*.° It gives the names pa-chiao, pa-chii, and kan-chiao 
as all denoting the same plant and dilates on both the edible value 
of the fruit and the fibre value of the plants. Cochin-China and 
Fukien are given as the places of production. 

Beginning from the fifth century the chiao plant became more 
and more a popular subject in literature. The fruit, the flower 
and, above all, the leaves of the pa-chiao became a favorite topic 
of poets. Such men of letters as Hsten Ling-yiin WE (385- 
433), Pren Ching-tsung Fak (fifth century), and Suan Yiieh 
W# (441-513), all wrote poems and eulogies on the kan-chiao 
or the pa-chiao. Cuta Ssii-hsieh #8 (c. 6th century), in his 
book Ch‘i-min yao-shu (see note 6), one of the earliest Chinese 
works on agriculture, lists kan-chiao as one of the products of 
“foreign origin,” with quotations drawn from the earlier sources 
mentioned above. 

Much later, Fan Ch‘éng-ta 72K (1126-1193), who for two 
years (1172-74) was an official in Kweilin, Kwangsi, wrote about 
the banana plants in that province. In his work Kuev-hai yii-héng 
chih ® FER ERA, he names three varieties of chiao fruits: chiao- 
tzit, chi-chiao-tzi FEM F, and ya-chiao-tzii HEF. The first two, 
he says, bear fruit the year round, while the last bears only in 
early autumn (see also the appended translation) . 

Ku Chieh Mt, who was an official in the Island of Hainan 
from 1522 to 1527, described the banana plants of the Island in 
his work Hai-ch‘a yii-lu #$tEHRSR.° He asserts that banana fruits 
were then common in Hainan and that the plants flower and bear 
fruit the year round, unlike the pa-chiao of his homeland, the 
lower Yangtze region, where they thrive but do not bloom, or 
bloom but do not yield fruit. He lists two kinds of bananas: pan- 
chiao #&# and fo-shou-chiao tF# (see appended translation) . 


® Kuang-chih (in Yii-han shan-fang chi i-shu |i Miaiece o 1860) F*/9a. 
° Kuei-hai yii-héng chih (in Hsiieh-hai lei-pien S774 #m, reproduction of 1826 


ed.), p. 25a. 
1Hai-ch‘a yii-lu (in Pao-yen t‘ang mi-chi PLE. 1922), p. 4b. 
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In his Hsiieh-pu tsa-su VAMEGE* Wana Shih-mou +i 
(1536-1588) , one time educational commissioner of Fukien, de- 
scribed some varieties of the banana plants of that province. He 
ranked the mei-jén-chiao XA or Musa Uranoscopos (?) of Foo- 
chow as the most beautiful in the pa-chiao family, and asserted 
that the most desirable fruits were to be found in the regions of 
Ch‘iian-chou and Chang-chou. 

Cu‘t Ta-chiin JEXKH (1630-1696), a poet, and a native of 
Kwangtung, gave a very good account of the banana plants in his 
province, in a work entitled Kuang-tung hsin-yii ERM? He 
lists five different species, all of which were known for their fruit. 
(1) The hsiang-ya-chiao #4#, also called lung-nai chiao FEW) 
#, is sweet and has red spots on the leaves. Wooden frames 
should be erected to prop these plants, because the wind is likely 
to break them down when they are heavily laden with fruit. (2) 
The niu-ju chiao, (3) the ku-ch‘ui chiao GXBERE , and (4) the pan- 
chiao, are all large and taste rather flat. The ku-ch‘ui chiao, more- 
over, has seeds and is trigonal. (5) The fo-shou-chiao, which has 
a length of six or seven inches, is thin skinned and is very sweet. 
He also lists three species which do not yield fruit but are known 
for the beauty of their leaves and flowers: (1) the shwi-chiao 
IK , or lien-hua chiao #4E# , has flowers like those of the lotus, 
(2) the lan-chiao WA%, or mei-jén-chiao, has flowers like orchids 
and is planted in water, (3) the tan-p‘ing-chiao WaHK#E is smaller 
in size and its flowers can be put in vases. Kwantung, he stated, 
is the country for banana plants and many natives raise them for 
a livelihood. The kind raised for fibre he called pu-chiao 7h#€ 
(“cloth ” chiao) , which, he said, should be planted in mountain- 
ous regions. He quoted a Kwangtung proverb as saying: “ Cloth- 
ing chiao flourishes in barren lands and eating chiao flourishes in 
fertile soil. Fertile soil is good for the fruits and barren land is 
good for the fibre.” He states that in the Hsi-chou M7YH district, 
where better fruits are produced than in other places, a special 
method of cultivation is employed. The growers plant chiao for 


™ Hsiieh-pu tsa-su (in Pao-yen-t‘ang mi-chi), p. 46. 
12 Kuang-tung hsin-yii, 1670, 27/5a. 
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three or four years, whereupon these plants are cut off and white 
sugar cane is planted instead for two years. By rotating the crops 
like this a better and sweeter fruit is obtained. He also refers to 
banana flavored wine and to a way of ripening green bananas by 
putting them in rice for a few days so that they come to their 
full fragrant flavor. 

The term hsiang-chiao first appears in the 3##CBH Huang-hua 
chi-wén, by Wane Shih-chén --Ei (1634-1711) 1° Wane was a 
well-known poet from Shantung in North China who was sent to 
Canton in 1684 in an official capacity. 

The great Chinese encyclopaedia T'u-shu chi-ch‘éng WS 
BK ,"* allots chiian (chapter) 185 of the T's‘ao-mu tien BAH (Sec- 
tion on Grass and Trees) to the banana and illustrates it. Draw- 
ing its information from various sources, it lists twelve kinds of 
chiao as follows: pa-chii, kan-chiao, ya-chiao ##, pa-chiao, t‘ien- 
chii RUA, pan-chiao, chi-chiao, hung-chiao #1#, mei-jén-chiao, fo- 
shou-chiao, yang-chiao-chiao, and niu-ju-chiao. It intimates that 
these plants are largely grown in the provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kwangsi and Fukien. 

There is a valuable class of books in China treating plants for 
medicinal purposes, which are known as Herbals, or pén-ts‘ao 
AHL. They are primarily treatises on materia medica, but as most 
of the medicaments used by old-style Chinese physicians are de- 
rived from plants, these pén-ts‘ao often contain important in- 
formation on both wild plants and cultivated crops.** The earliest 
of these, the Shén-nung pén-ts‘ao ching WHERA ELH, is attributed 
to the legendary emperor Shén-nung, but was most likely compiled 
in the first or second century. It was utilized by T‘ao Hung-ching 
Mg GE (ec. 452-536 A.D.) in his work on medicine, entitled Ming-i 
pieh-lu WARESZk. Later re-edited and enlarged by Su Kung ##4* 
in the middle of the seventh century, it then became known as the 
T‘ang pén-ts‘ao J¥4°S, In the eleventh century, under an im- 
perial order, Su Sung ##4i (1020-1101) compiled a much larger 


18 Huang-hua chi-wén, 1684, 3/18b. 

14 T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng 1894 ed. (originally printed in 1726, lithographically reproduced 
in 1894), section XX, chiian 185. 

15 Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress 1930, p. 369. 
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work of the same nature with illustrations, entitled T“u-ching pén- 
ts‘ao lm@#4SEL. “ One of the most famous herbals ever published 
in China is the Chéng lei pén-ts‘ao #34, compiled by Tan 
Shén-wei /#ft@k in 1108 A.D. Many editions of this herbal have 
been published and it was doubtless the leading work in its class 
for nearly five hundred years. It was finally superseded by the 
Pén-ts‘ao kang-mu #5t#IA of Lr Shih-chén #2¥¥, published 
ih: ..."* 

The Pén-ts‘ao kang-mu incorporates most of the information of 
preceding Pén-ts‘ao, besides material collected from other medical 
and non-medical books. It quotes about eight hundred authors. 
Descriptions of 1,518 drug materials were collected from various 
old works, and Li Shih-chén himself added another 374, making 
a total of 1,892 drugs enumerated. Though the book is named 
Pén-ts‘ao (Roots and Plants), it actually deals with many other 
materials usable as drugs. In his monumental work L1 Shih- 
chén has much to say about the banana and the following is a 
translation.** 


KAN-CHIAO #* 
(Listed in Ming-i pieh-lu as “least effective [as a medicine] ”’) 


Section 1: INTERPRETATION OF THE TERMS: pa-chiao, t‘ien-chii, and 
pa-chii.* 

According to the work, P‘i-ya LEE , by Lu Tien BEf® [11th-12th 
century], the chiao never sheds its leaves. When one leaf emerges, 
another dries up [4#, pronounced chiao and meaning “ scorched ” or 
“ dried ”]. Hence it is called chiao #. Colloquially, desiccated things 
are called “pa” [EF]. Hence the word “ pa” is also applied to that 
plant. According to the Chi-shéng fu #H220K, a rhythmic prose poem 
by Cur Shéng [presumably Cur K‘ang RHE, 223-262], “ When the 


1° Id., p. 370. 

** English translation originally made by Mr. Hsta Yiin R= : 

*® The Chapter on kan-chiao (banana plant) in the Pén-ts‘ao kang-mu, a Chinese 
work on Materia Medica, edited by Li Shih-chén, first edition (1590), chiian 15, pp. 
51b-53b. 

* This denotes that the section or paragraph is added by Li Shih-chén and is not 
found in former editions of the pén-ts‘ao. 
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bamboo has its shoot, its root is bitter; when the chiao blooms, its 
stalk [sheath] becomes dry.” 

The term, pa-chii, is a variation of the term, pa-chiao. Natives of 
Shu [present Szechwan Province] pronounce it “ t‘ten-chii.” 

Ts‘ao Shu-ya WARFE, in his I-wu chih RW, says, “ The pa-chiao 
bears fruit, the skin of which is red like fire and the pulp is sweet as 
honey. Four or five fruits are enough to satisfy one’s hunger. The 
flavor and taste remain in the mouth. Hence it is called kan-chiao 
[““ sweet ” chiao].” 


Section 2: Cotitectep Expositions [about the plant and fruit]. 


T‘ao Hung-ching [in his Ming-i pieh-lu, written in the early 6th 
century] says: “ Banana plants originally grew in Kuang-chou [present 
Canton and its environs]. At present they also grow in Chiang-tung 
[present southern Kiangsu], where they have the same kind of roots 
and leaves [as those of Kuang-chou] but bear fruits which are not 
edible.” 

Su Kung [in his edition of the T*ang Pén-ts‘ao, compiled in the 
middle of the seventh century] says, “ The banana plants which grow 
in Ling-nan [i.e., Kwangtung and Kwangsi] bear large fruits which 
taste sweet, but those which grow in the North have only flowers and 
bear no fruit.” 

Su Sung [in his T“u-ching pén-ts‘ao of the 11th century] says: “ At 
present there are banana plants in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien and 
Szechwan. Those which grow in the first three provinces bear fruit 
which is edible and tastes very sweet and delicious. Those found else- 
where may grow luxuriantly, but seldom bloom. Of late they are pro- 
fusely cultivated in Chung-chou [central China, including Honan], 
but are all pa-chiao [i.e., the fruitless variety]. 

“There are many kinds of banana plants. The one which bears 
fruit is called kan-chiao. In the midst of the enfolding leaves grows a 
stem on which the flowers bloom. New buds have large calyxes shaped 
like lotus flowers hanging down, and ranged in more than ten rows. 
As the buds grow larger, flowers burst out luxuriantly. The red kind 
looks like a torch and is called red chiao; the white variety looks like 
wax and is named water chiao. Some have large flowers like ivory, 
and are called ivory chiao. 

“ The fruits are differentiated into green and yellow varieties. Their 
quality also differs widely. The sweetest kind can be dried in the sun 
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and sent to distant places. Preserved banana is considered a delicacy 
in the North. 

“The stalk can be decomposed into threads which the natives of 
Fukien treat with lime water and weave into a cloth known as chiao- 
ko [#2 %5, banana linen].” 

K‘ou Tsung-shih 74258 [11th-12th century] says: “ When pa-chiao 
[the fruitless kind?] is over three years old, it begins to produce flowers 
which come out from the center. One stem bears only one flower, like 
the lotus. The petals are also similar to those of the lotus. Only the 
color is yellowish green. There are no stamen and pistils, but only 
petals. The tip of the flower often hangs down. A single flower blooms 
from mid-summer to mid-autumn. After three petals spread, three 
others fall off.” 

According to Wan Chén #3 [third century], in his Nan-chou i-wu 
chih Fa WR “ [Fruit-bearing] kan-chiao is the same kind of plant 
as [fruitless] pa-chiao. Kan-chiao is a kind of grass but looks like a 
tree. The larger ones measure more than a man’s embrace, with leaves 
more than ten feet long and one to two feet wide. Its stem, soft as 
a taro, is formed by overlapping pieces of bark. The root is like taro 
too, is dark in color, and is as large as the hub of a wheel. The flower 
blooms at the end of the stem, and has the size of a wine cup and the 
shape and color of a lotus. The fruits are separated from each other 
and grow with the flowers. Each group of flowers bears six fruits, 
ranged one next to the other. The flowers do not fall at the same 
time, nor do the fruits grow at the same time. 

“ There are three kinds of banana. They taste acrid before ripening 
but, when ripened, they are sweet and crisp and taste like grapes. 
They can satisfy hunger. The first kind bears fruit as large as a 
human thumb, six or seven inches long, pointed as a goat’s horns, 
and growing by twos. It is called the ‘ goat horn banana,’ with fruit 
whose pulp is yellowish white and tastes most delicious. The second 
kind bears fruit as large as chicken eggs, and shaped like the nipple | 
of a cow. Thus it is called the “cow nipple banana.’ Its taste is not 
as good as the first. The third kind has fruit as large as lotus seeds, 
four or five inches long and tetragonal in shape, but its taste is the 
poorest of the three. All these bananas can be preserved with sugar.” ?° 


1° This description of the banana by Wan Chén is almost the same, word for word, 
as that given by Cur Han (pp. 5-6). As the two men were contemporaries, it is diffi- 
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According to the work Hai-ch‘a lu by Ku Chieh, “On Hainan 
Island, the pa-chiao blooms and bears fruit the year round. It pro- 
duces two kinds of fruit. One kind, known as pan-chiao #2#@ (wooden- 
board chiao), is large but tastes insipid. The other kind, known as 
fo-shou-chiao 1b=#@ (Buddha’s finger chiao), is smaller but tastes 
sweet, and is commonly called chiao-tzi. The pa-chiao plants in 
Hainan are not like those in the Yangtze Valley, which thrive but do 
not bloom, or bloom but do not yield fruit.” 

Fan Ch‘éng-ta, in his [Kuei-hai] yii-héng chih [12th century], said, 
“In the South there are several kinds of pa-chiao. The largest kind 
does not wither in winter. A stem several feet in length grows from 
the center [of the plant]. Flowers bloom on every joint of the stem. 
When the flowers fall, the fruit grows. After peeling, the pulp inside 
the fruit is soft as green persimmon and tastes sweet. There is fruit 
in all the four seasons. The natives use it to feed babies and say that 
it has a cooling effect. These fruits are called chiao-tzt, or niu-chiao- 
tzii “-#é-F. They can be preserved by being soaked in sugared plum 
juice, dried, and then pressed flat. Thus cured they retain a little 
frost on the outside and taste sweet and sour, and are known as pa- 
chiao kan @##8¢ (dried banana). Another kind of pa-chiao fruit, 
known as chi-chiao-tzi: R€#é-F (chicken banana), is smaller and also 
bears fruit through the four seasons. There is a third kind, known as 
ya-chiao-tzi 3 #@-F- (bud banana), which bears fruit in early autumn, 
is even smaller than the chi-chiao-tzui, and tastes tenderer, sweeter, 
and more delicious. A fourth kind, called hung-chiao (red banana), 
has thin leaves much like those of the reed, and has flowers as red as 
those of the pomegranate. One or two of its leaves bend themselves, 
and on the tips of these leaves are lovely green spots. This fourth 
kind blooms from spring to the end of autumn, and is commonly 
called mei-jén-chiao ®A#E (beauty banana). A fifth kind is called 
tan-p‘ing-chiao W&HR#E (vase banana) because when its shoots sprout 
from the earth it is fat and shaped like a vase.” 

Fer Hsin #248 [about 1436], in his work on the South Sea islands 
entitled Hsing-ch‘a shéng-lan 3242568 , said: “In the Nan-fan 
and Alu [J 4§ countries, there is no rice nor grain and the natives only 
cultivate banana and cocoanut for food.” 


cult to say whether one used the text of the other, or whether both copied from a 
third source. 
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Section 3: Tue Banana Fruit. 
A. Nature [of the fruit as a drug]: Sweet, very cold, poisonless. 


B. Medicinal effect: 

When eaten raw, it quenches thirst and lubricates the lungs. After 
it is cooked by steaming, dry it in the sun until it bursts, then grind 
the pulp to powder. Thus prepared, it is taken to stimulate the cir- 
culation of the blood and to strengthen the marrow in the bones.— 
According to Méne Hsin wwe [died 713 A.D., in his Shih-liao pén- 
ts‘ao &¥E (HOY) AR of 706 A. D1]. 

Eaten raw, it helps to stop bleeding and to heal wounds. After 
being dried [the powder can be mixed in water] to be taken as a cure 
for fever—According to Wu Jui hit [14th century, in his Jih-yung 
pén-ts‘ao A AAR EE]. 

It has a cooling effect on babies suffering from heat [or fever], and 
counteracts poisoning by chemicals.* 


Section 4: Tue Banana Root. 


A. Nature: 

Sweet, very cold, poisonless. Su Kung said, “It is cold.” Su Sung 
said, “[The roots] of kan-chiao [fruit-bearing plant] and pa-chiao 
[fruitless kind] have the same nature.” 


B. Medicinal effect [of the root]: 

It cures abscesses and fever—According to Ming-i pieh-lu. 

The crushed roots can be applied to sunburn boils to take away the 
heat, and juice from crushed roots can be taken after parturition to 
release distension of blood and help breathing —According to Su Kung. 

It cures jaundice.—According to Méne Hsin. 

Its juice can be taken to cure contagious fevers, to help breathing, 
to quench thirst, to cure abscesses, to counteract poisoning by cinna- 
bar, and to stop dryness and high temperature of the mouth; it also 
cures headache and measles.—According to Ta-Ming [Jih-hua pén- 
ts‘ao AAA A AEARHL (Ming dynasty work) J. 

C. Prescriptions [with the root]: 

(There were four prescriptions in former editions. Two more are 
added in this edition). [Original note of Li Shih-chén.] 

Apply crushed banana roots to cure: serious carbuncles on the back; 


all kinds of tumefaction; measles; and headache with fever.—Accord- 
ing to the $4#47 Chou-hou fang [by Ko Hung #5#§ (3rd century) J. 
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Rinse mouth with a bowl of juice from crushed banana root to stop 
toothache —According to $¥#H P‘u-chi fang [by Cav Yu-tun KAM 
Prince of Chou JAE of the Ming dynasty]. 

Take drinks of juice from crushed banana root to cure contagious 
fevers—According to [Ta-Ming] Jih-hua pén-ts‘ao. 

Drink two or three cups of juice from crushed banana roots to 
quench thirst from fever in the joints; take twice daily the soup made 
by boiling equal amounts of banana roots and hypericum to cure 
astringent pain from urinating blood—According to #4 Shéng- 
hui fang [by Emperor T“ai-tsung of Sung (937-997) ]. 

To cure blood distension after parturition, take a drink of two or 
three cups of warmed juice from crushed banana root.* 

It is helpful to apply the juice from crushed banana roots to ab- 
scesses or wounds that will not heal—According to if 4&7 Chih-chih 
fan [by Yane Ying #im].* 


Section 5: Banana Ot. 


Insert bamboo tube into the bark of the banana plant to get the oil 
and keep it in bottles. 


A. Nature: 
Sweet, cooling, and poisonless. 


B. Medicinal effects: 

It cures headache with fever, quenches thirst, and can be applied 
to burns from fire or hot water; it also can be used as a hair tonic, 
stops women’s hair from falling and helps the hair to grow long and 
dark.—According to Ta-Ming [jih-hua pén-ts‘ao]. 

It has wonderful effects as a cure for epileptic fits by making the 
patient drink it and so cause him to vomit.—According to Su Sung. 


C. Prescriptions: (Not contained in former editions.) 


To cure convulsions of a baby, heat and mix evenly the oils from 
banana and mint, then apply the mixture to the baby’s head (except 
the forehead) and its limbs (except the extremities) —According to 
Wei-shéng Tsa-hsing t#j+E##R , by Tina Pi-féng HS4E4 . 


Section 6: BANANA LEAVES. 


A. Medicinal effect: 

To cure boils in the early stage, apply a mixture of powdered 
banana leaves and juice from fresh ginger —Copied, with modification, 
from Shéng-hui fang. 
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B. Prescription: (This prescription is not found in earlier editions.) 

To cure boils just starting, apply a mixture of sesame oil and 
powdered banana leaves made by heating them moderately in a flat- 
iron. Apply thrice daily, and then the boil will either diminish or heal 
after opening, but in either way there will be no scar—Copied from 
Jén-chai Chih-chih fang. 


Section 7: BANANA FLOWER. 


To cure convulsions of the heart and pain with temperature, take 
about 15% of an ounce of powdered banana flower—made by grinding 
moderately with a little salt water added.—Copied from Ta-Ming jih- 


hua pén-ts‘ao. 
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the Library of Congress. 


Picture of the kan-chiao taken from the Chih-wu ming-shih t‘u-k‘ao tins Rims. 
by Wu Chii-chiin 3A HPS, 1848 ed., 14/7a, in 
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Above; A Woodcut of the pa-chiao flower. 


Below: A Woodcut of the kan-chiao of Nan-én-chou, Kwangtung Province. 
Reproduced from the original print of a Chéng-lei pén-ts‘ao of 
1249 A.D. in the Library of Congress. 











A picture of the Banana, taken from the Chinese Encyclopaedia T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng, 
1894 ed., in the Library of Congress. 














THE SO-CALLED FINAL WEI 


JAMES R. WarE 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


On March 17, 1798 Wane Yin-chih £45] signed as ready for 
publication an indispensable collection in ten chapters of glosses 
to the old classical Chinese texts, and gave it the name of Ching 
chuan shih tz‘ #19¥¥). It was published two decades later, in 
1819, under the patronage of Juan Yiian t7C (1764-1849) 1 In 
chapter two of this work the character wei 7% is one of the sub- 
jects treated. It occupies five pages in the small, handy edition 
easily at the disposal of all. One will find within these five pages 
many striking and questionable definitions, but at this writing 
our attention is directed to only one of them. On page 34, column 
7, wei is defined #484—“ speech-auxiliary,” and, in the good philo- 
logical manner, numerous citations are provided to support the 
thesis. 

In the examples adduced Wang shows that he is not the first 
Chinese to suggest this interpretation for some final weis. The 
Li chi (19.6b)? records that Tséng tzii once asked Confucius this 
question: “ When sacrificing, must there be a corpse-representa- 
tive?” YAP F Cuine Hsiian MK (127-200 A.D.) under- 
stood Tséng tzii to expect a negative answer, for he remarked: 
“The meaning is that there is no benefit, no use—”* Mar 
FAS. K‘une Ying-ta LA (574-648) found it necessary to 
elucidate this note with the following statement: “Sacrifice is to 


2In Huang Ch‘ing ching chieh SR 272-273 (Kuang-chou Hsiieh-hai-t‘ang - 
ed.). I am using the reprint in The Commercial Press’s Wan-yu wén-k‘u Bs 30 

In addition to my own notes, I have also drawn material from the following as well 
as from Wana Yin-chih: Yana Shu-ta’s Tz‘ ch‘iian 8. 23-24 BBE, az (Com. 
Press, 1928) and Yano Po-hsiin’s Chung-kuo wén-fa yii wén t'ung chieh 505 #BAA IE, 
FB ERE CSBP (Com. Press, 1936). 

*T use the lithograph edition of The Thirteen Classics prepared by the Chin-chang 
t‘u-shu-chii $3 72 [ial @ Jay . Shanghai, 1926. The same edition is used for reference in 
Yin-té 27 and 31 (Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series) . 

* For the moment I do not translate the wei. 
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the divinities; one does not sacrifice to the living. Today, by sacri- 
ficing to the living there is no benefit to the dead. Therefore, 
[Cuéne Hsiian] says, ‘ There is no benefit.’ Asfor #€/838, [it means] 
there is no use being this corpse-representative. Other expounders 
say that, as for #€/H%, [it means] that there is no need for this 
corpse-representative.’ Wei is a speech-auxiliary.” 2459, 74 
FEN. PARA) SERA , MIRE. TABS, EAB ILP . — IR 
By MBH, HAE [r. P|. HAW. This carries the in- 
terpretation back to at least 600 A.D., but shows that K‘une 
Ying-ta favored taking the wei as a verb. It is the aim of our 
discussion to determine whether or not we agree with the de- 
scendant of the sage. 

Characteristic of a large number of the examples is a famous 
phrase from the Lun yii (Lecce 12.8.1). It is asserted by an 
interlocutor that the chiin tzi is nothing other than substance 
or stuff; 1§JA3¢%3! Huane K‘an SMil (488-545) , commenting up- 
on this in the 6th century of our era, remarks rather ambiguously 
1). FASACASF © This probably means, “ What absolute need [is 
there for the chiin tzii] in regard to refinement?” As it happens 
so often, we cannot be sure of the commentator’s literal rendering 
of the classic. Some might want to see here an equation *¥ = %- 
The Sung commentator, Hsine Ping WA (932-1010), gives no 
cause for argument. He understood the text to mean, “ Of what 
use refinement to become a chiin tzi?” fl AXEM4GRBAF * Let 
us return, however, to Huane K‘an. His use of pi—“ must” is 
not justified by the text. It is possible that a misreading has crept 
in, and the suspicion is further enhanced by his note to another 


*The 3 of the text makes no sense. It must be an error for * . 

5 Cf. Lun-yii chi-chieh i-su SERED 6.28b (in SAR ES 25-26). The 
whole paragraph reads in A. Water, The Analects of Confucius, 164-5: “ Chi Tzii-ch‘éng 
said, A gentleman is a gentleman in virtue of the stuff he is made of. Culture cannot 
make gentlemen. Tzi-kung said, I am sorry, Sir, that you should have said that. For 
the saying goes that ‘when a gentleman has spoken, a team of four horses cannot 
overtake his words.’ 

“Culture is just as important as inborn qualities; and inborn qualities, no less im- 
portant than culture. Remove the hairs from the skin of a tiger or panther, and 
what is left looks just like the hairless hide of a dog or sheep.” 

° Lun yit 12. 2al5. 
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passage in the Lun yii. Lun yii 13.5 reads BA, WRUB “Al. 
though [his learning] may be great, what good, indeed, is it?” 
Here Huane K‘an’s note is clearer: I) St mk * “ Of what use 
is his activity,” where so wei must be taken as synonymous with 
iiae— FA , part of the Lun yii text at this point. Yung is the usual 
interpretation of 7. It is possible, therefore, that we should read 
a wei for the troublesome pi in Huana’s note quoted above, so 
that it would be translated, “ Why the need for refinement? ” 

Wane Yin-chih would even see a particle in the phrase #84 
4 (Lun yii 19.24), but both Huane K‘an and Hs1na Ping 
understand it to mean “ do ” or “ make ”: “There is no reason to 
do it.” Hvane’s gloss reads: 24% 48%,° Hstnc’s reads 5 
ABR » 


All of these examples and a large number more” contain an 


6° Regarding the 4& here as well as below (note 10 [2 examples] and p. 185 [text to 
note 11]) cf. G. von pER GABELENTZ, Chinesische Grammatik (1881), 485. There it is 
emphasized that hsi means “ why,” a translation that is much clearer than the Chinese 
definition {iJ. Furthermore, the character is a phonetic borrowing used to write a 
synaeretic expression signifying “why.” Von der Gabelentz believes that it is to be 
analyzed as {iJ + JA, but {PJ + 4% would also be a possibility to consider. In either 
case, it is interesting to note that contaminated expressions such as hsi-i and hsi-wei 
seem to abound. 

* Lun-yii chi-chieh i-su 7.6a6. Cf. Watery’s translation (172-3): “The Master said, 
A man may be able to recite the three hundred Songs; but, if when given a post in the 
government, he cannot turn his merits to account, or when sent on a mission to far 
parts he cannot answer particular questions, however extensive his knowledge may be, 
of what use is it to him? ” 

* Op. cit. 10.12b1-2. Cf. Watey (229): “Shu-sun Wu-shu having spoken disparag- 
ingly of Chung-ni, Tzii-kung said, It is no use; Chung-ni cannot be disparaged. There 
may be other good men; but they are merely like hillocks or mounds that can easily 
be climbed. Chung-ni is the sun and moon that cannot be climbed over. If a man 
should try to cut himself off from them, what harm would it do to the sun and moon? 
It would only show that he did not know his own measure.” 

® Lun yii 19. 3b5. 

2° Tso chuan, Hsiang 17 (Covvrevr 2.327): ZAR, MPAs. 

Tso chuan, Hsiang 22 (Covuv. 2.375): B9FT, Opy ES 

Tso chuan, Chao 28 (Covv. 8.438): =f€ZE, SEF JE, BE yt , Achy 
DR. 

Lun yii 135: RUB. 

Lun yii 16.1.4: AT IRE 

Mencius 3. 2.10.5: 3 FA RRA A 

Mencius 5.1.7.3: RMUBZBRBR. 
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identical grouping of the characters hoi... wei, which some of 
us might consider to be related to the well-known formula... 
wei. But we should note that the wezis final. Further investigation 
will suggest a simple solution. 

There are a number of examples which do not fall into this 
category. An interesting one comes from the Ku-liang chuan 
(Ting, 10th yr.): WAG, RICK, PIRRB. A possible 
translation of this would be: “Since the two princes are friends, 
why have the barbarian folk come?” This would leave a super- 
fluous wei to be interpreted as a final. A glance at the correspond- 
ing section of the 7'so chuan shows, however, that we are dealing 
here not with lai—“ to come” but with lai 3, a proper name, so 
that the end of the quotation must be translated “ Why are the 
Lai acting [up]? ” The “ final ” wez in this phrase is thus explained 
away, but the example will serve to remind us of the common 
phrase ho wei—* why,” with which the texts abound. I call atten- 
tion to it here, because it is fundamental in the explanation in the 
explanation that I would offer for our problem. 

Very early in the Chuang tzu (1.4a5)** the cicada and the dove 
wonder about the rukh’s manner of flying; JAZ 7U ss Hin Ki%s 
which means, rather literally, “ What, taking-hold-of reaching-to 
90,000 li does it go south, for? ” That is, “ Why does it first mount 
up 90,000 li in order to go south? ” This “ tmesis ” of hsi and wei, 
equivalents of course to ho and wei, is parallel to the English 
“What ... for” and can signify, also like the English, either 
“why ” or “to what purpose.” ** Of course, this is true only of 
very familiar English; and I would contend that originally this 
construction is probably found only in familiar Chinese. But hav- 


Ta Tai li chi 7. 1b1-2 (Wu ti fay Com. Press’s Han Wei ts‘ung shu ed.): KR 
RHA, AWB, KARE 

Hsiin tzii (Wanc Hsien-ch‘ien ge 10. lla3: SR AYR fay Wiz 

Han Fei tzii 23.61.9 (Com. Press’s Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén ts — ote W. K. Liao, 
Han Fei tzi, Works from the Chinese, 1.256): BURBS. 

Lii shih ch‘un-ch‘iu chi-shih 4E¥% 10.15b2 (by Hsit Wei-yii are i&@; Wrmaetm 
1271-2): PRAT UF ZF ERB F. 

11 Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed. 

2 Tt is possible to see a similar tmesis in Huane K‘an’s note to Lun yii 13.5, quoted 
above (text to note 7). 
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ing once appeared in texts that have long been studied in China, 
its use may be expected to reappear elsewhere. Another example 
comes from Chan kuo ts‘é (18.1b3): ° AM US HRS 
#%% “Why did you report my words to the princes of Han and 
Wei? ” 

Han shu 97B.6b2** provides a striking example indicating the 
force of wei: HH Z . RARB.. If it were not for YEN Shih-ku’s 
commentary I should be quite at a loss for a translation, but given 
the suggested equation ho . . . wei= ho wei his note is not too sur- 
prising: BURSA BFE, RRR. We maythentranslate 
the Han shu passage: “Since I have now reported [it] to you, 
why are [you] on the contrary angry?” YxEN Shih-ku’s note may 
be rendered: “ Because the birth of concubine Hsii’s child has been 
reported to you, why are [you] on the contrary angry? ” * 

If the writer’s suggested analysis is accepted as correct, we shall 
be able to offer a better translation of the following phrase in the 
Tso chuan (Covv. 1.431, Hsi, 33rd): 13#6:2%%. On the basis of 
Tu Yii’s note (17.724) BUS BARE Lecce and Cov- 
VREUR (225 and 1.431) have translated: “ What have we to do 
with former favors?” “Que nous font ses services passés?” Isrma 
Tadao** translates in the same strain: “ What favor has been 
shown us? ” All these translations make sense, but their grammar 
is incomprehensible; ergo, the translations are wrong. I would sug- 
gest the following rendering which will satisfy both sense and 
grammar: “ Why do it [to them]?” That is, why treat Ch‘in in 
the way suggested by the former speaker? For a parallel use of 
shih chih we can revert to the Golden Rule as formulated in the 


28 The ref. is to the Fl) JI] WEEE ed. 

This quotation exemplifies a parallel to the common use of 4% in modern spoken 
Chinese. 

1“ T‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng yin-shu-chii ed. 

*5 A famous writer whose life bridges the Yiian and Ming dynasties writes as follows: 
EAR ERA. RiP} FS. “In this case you already know it. Why 
divine? ” Cf. Lru Chi’s [1311-1375] Ch‘éng-i-po Liu Wén-ch‘éng kung wén-chi Bye, 
MEA FIZIKA 3.31a (SPTK ed.). 

10 ORME IESE, AEM FERE 139, col. 3 and 140, col. 5 (Tokyd, 1984): {JD FA 
BSC BECK MOTHOTIEET 
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Chung yung (Lecce 258): RCMB WMRA where shih 
chu is, of course, the equivalent of #b:ZH 2" 

The Ch‘u tz‘ 3@6¥ ** contain at least one interesting example 
of this construction exhibiting contamination with another ex- 
pression for “ why,” PI: PBR, AAS. This sentence 
appears in an altered form in the Shih chi (icteBiie kein 84> 
5&8, but note that the ho ku ... wei is preserved. 

Near the beginning of Chuang tzi there is an instance of a so 
... wei Bf * * * 4% which is in all essentials the equivalent *° of 
the ho... wei under discussion here: ##t BR E% “TI have no 
reason to rule the world.” 

We are now ready to translate in comfort a troublesome phrase 
in the preface which Ma Tuan-lin prepared for his Wén-hsien 
tung-k'ao MS%mli, RAGS: MUBBLRB Ww “There is no 
reason to study [them] together or compare [them] with one 
another.” 

Let us now return to the beginning of this article. The preced- 
ing argument will permit an even better translation than K‘unG 
Ying-ta’s. I would translate Cutne Hsiian’s note: “ There being 
no benefit [to the dead], there is no reason to employ [a corpse- 
representative].” The passage from Lun yii 12.8.1, which was 
cited next in order, and all its parallels can be translated on the 
same model: “ Why employ refinement? ” Or, “'To what end em- 


*7 Two other examples for ho . . . wei may be noted: Kuo yii 17. 5b8 (K¥ AAS 
ed.) : TOA FEA, SUWARARAS 5 Kuo yii (Chin yi): 4M PER (1 cannot find 
the ref.; I quote from Wana Yin-chih]. 

187, 2a4-5 (SPTK ed.). 

19 84, 2b4-5. 

° Cf. the two equivalent expressions in Mo tzi (first section of Chien ai chapter): 
AY ARRE EE. BAL A. 

This is probably the correct reference for the examples given on pp. 27-8 of Lawrence 
Ecxer, The Place Concept in Chinese, Language 16.17-28. It would be easy to 
criticize some minutiae of this article, but I do believe that the author has clarified 
greatly our ideas relative to Jf. The comparative material, if correct, is most enlighten- 
ing. Let us hope that it does not fall into the same class as the two wrongly-cited 
passages from Chinese which were, in turn, erroneously ascribed to Mencius. 

It is to be hoped that the editors of Language will demand the same precision in 
references from contributions in the Far Eastern field as they would from contributions 
in the Classical field. Who would quote Vergil or Plautus without a specific reference? 
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ploy refinement? ” In other words, the interrogative and the wei 
go together to signify literally “what for,” and the 7 is to be 
translated as the main verb. I am not prepared to say whether 
the wei is to be read on the second or on the fourth tone. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that this tmesis of 
ho and wei was no longer a living phenomenon in the sixth cen- 
tury of our era. It is not impossible that it may have existed pre- 
viously in only certain of the dialects. At any rate, in the old texts 
we find it along with the commoner ho-wei. It is clear that the 
various interpretations offered by Huane K‘an, Hsine Ping, and 
K‘une Ying-ta must be adjudged as devices ad hoc. They do not 
provide an analysis that is applicable universally. It would be 
mere conjecture to speculate upon the feeling that Ma Tuan-lin 
or Liu Chi may have had for the construction. What we need is 
more evidence. Vieles Reden tut es nicht. 

In the book referred to above in note 1, YANG Po-hsiin calls 
attention to the use of a final wa " in spoken Chinese, and feels 
that this is a justification for interpreting wei as a final. I would 
prefer, along with Father Wircer,”* to group this with all the 
other many finals employed in every-day Chinese. They vary 
according to the individual and are quite parallel to our various 
interjections.”* 


*1 Léon Wiecer, Chinois parlé, Manuel (Hsien-hsien, 1912), § 104 (p. 101). 

*2 At this point I consulted Ma shih wén t‘ung* 3h (1905) 7.39 and found 
that he too has offered the same explanation. This fuller re-study, however, will hardly 
be considered superfluous. 

















BRIEF NOTES 


A NOTE ON AN EARLY LOGOGRAPHIC THEORY OF 
CHINESE WRITING 


Yuen Ren Cuao ta7cft 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


In 1937, Peter A. BoopBere wrote: “ Pictograms and symbolic 
signs do not constitute in themselves Graphs, i. e., elements of a 
written Language. In order to become such, they must be con- 
ventionally and habitually associated with certain semantic- 
phonetic values ... (Chin. ma, not hippos, equus, Pferd, etc.) .” * 
Further, “the term ‘ ideograph’ which is so widely used by both 
layman and scholar is, we believe, responsible for most of the 
misunderstanding of the evolution of writing. The sooner it is 
abandoned, the better. We should suggest the revival of the old 
term ‘logograph.’ Signs in writing, however ambiguous, stylized, 
or symbolic, represent words.”* Boopsrere would certainly have 
been pleased, if he had had access to a little known work of another 
Peter, Peter S. Du Poncsgav, to find in it a striking confirmation. 
Writing in 1838, Du Ponceau said: “ Chinese characters represent 
words of the Chinese language, and ideas only through them .. . 
those characters are necessarily applied to a particular language, 
and therefore, their object not being to represent ideas independ- 
ently, but at second hand through the words of that particular 
idiom, they are not entitled to the name of ideographic, which has 
been inadvertently given to them.” * 

Du Ponceav’s book forms the second volume of Transactions 
of the Historical and Literary Committee of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. It is in the form of a letter addressed to John 
VaucuHN (pp. 1-142), to which are appended a “ Vocabulary of 
the Cochinchinese Language” (pp. 143-84 and 10 plates for 


* Peter A. Boopserc, Some Proleptical Remarks on the Evolution of Archaic Chinese, 
HJAS, 2. 3-4. 331. 

2 Op. cit., 332 foot-note. 

* Peter S. Du Ponceau, A Dissertation on the Nature and Character of the Chinese 
System of Writing, Philadelphia, 1838, pp. xi and xxii. 
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characters) , and a “Cochinchinese and Latin Dictionary ” (pp. 
185-376) , both prepared by Father Joseph Morrone. So old a 
book on the Chinese language, written as it was by one who was 
admittedly not a Sinologist, and encumbered with linguistic data 
which have mostly been superseded by later dictionaries, would 
usually be expected to be found, i.e., hidden, in the corners of 
main libraries, rather than occupying the limited space of the work- 
ing libraries of seminar rooms or the desks of individual workers. 
And it is easy to find in it errors of fact or judgment which would 
favor such disposal of it. Quite unconscious of the central import- 
ance of the “ phonetics” or “ primitives” for the very theory that 
he is expounding, Du Ponceau mistakenly takes the 214 “ radi- 
cals” to be the elements for forming all characters. In another 
place (p. 78), he confuses the transliteration of foreign names, 
ke-le-se-too-se for Christus, with the system of fan-ch‘ieh : k (e + 
l)e=ke. Again (p. 84), he falls into the common error of taking 
the Mandarin dialect to be the same thing as wénli. Finally, I 
consider it an unpardonable sin of omission to have left out all 
the information on tones in the vocabularies, although it was given 
in the original manuscript, a sure sign that Du Ponceau cannot 
be considered a student of Far Eastern languages. 

With such poor language equipment, it is all the more remark- 
able that Du Ponceau had such a sound and penetrating view of 
Chinese writing, while others of his time and ours, though much 
better trained in the field, have failed to understand it. In pre- 
senting the thesis that Chinese writing represents words, Du Pon- 
cEAU makes a useful generalization which places Chinese writing 
in a more understandable perspective. “I do not believe,” he 
says, “that what may be properly called the elements of language, 
consists only of the sounds separately represented by the signs © 
which we call letters. The word element is relative, and is sus- 
ceptible of various significations” (p. 31). “Sentences are ele- 
ments in relation to discourse, words to sentences, syllables to 
words, and simple sounds or letters* are either syllables or the 
elements of syllables. These are the elements of speech; and writing, 


“The phrase “or letters” is added as a concession to popular usage. In another 
place (p. 30), he explicitly calls attention to the popular misusage. 
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I believe, may be so contrived as to represent all or any of them” 
(p. 33). From this general standpoint, he concludes (p. 36): 
“that the Chinese system of writing is improperly called ideo- 
graphic; it is a syllabic and lexicographic alphabet. It is syllabic, 
because every character represents a syllable; it is lexicographic, 
because every syllable is a significant word.” In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that Boopgrre ® uses the term phoneme, 
in discussing Chinese, precisely in the sense of a syllabic phoneme. 

Du Ponceau takes Western Sinologists to task for following the 
Chinese tradition of regarding a character as having a pronuncia- 
tion and a meaning. This is, to be sure, the expressed view of most 
Chinese scholars of today as well as of yesterday. The study of tzi 
*¥ constitutes the Lesser Learning or hsiao hsiieh. Tzii is made 
of three elements, shape (to avoid the use of the term “ form”’), 
sound, and sense. A more recent term wén tzii hsiieh (the science 
of writing) puts the whole thing in even worse light. One very 
peculiar circumstance, however, is that while professing this tra- 
ditional view of the science and its subject matter, Chinese scholars 
since the earliest times have gone right on following the very line 
of thought that modern men since Du Ponceau have advocated. 
From Liv Hsi’s Shih ming #)®2¥#% of Han through Tar T‘ung’s 
Liu shu ku SANK down to the present, etymologists like 
Cuanc Ping-lin, Sin Chien-shih,° and Yane Shu-ta MUSB. UW 
HA, BBE have taken for granted that formulae like “ jén ché 
jén yeh, i chéi yeh” C##AURAHU form the key to all study 
of Chinese words. Therefore, in spite of the tradition of a science 
of characters, which have sounds, together with all the misleading 
implications therein, it is only the young Chinese students and 
the old Western Sinologists who have been misled. The Chinese 
professors from the Han down to the present day have known 
better than they have professed. Since Du Ponceau was not mis- 
led this makes his book new and by no means superannuated, so 
long as there are still believers in the ideographic nature of 
Chinese writing. 


5 Op. cit., p. 331. 2 " 
° A convenient study to refer to is that of SH=N’s Yu wén shugo, etc. A BBEAE AM 
me be BACHE. CYYY (Sup. No. 1), Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei Anniversary Issue, 


1933, 777-853. 
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KARLGREN’s reconstruction of Ancient Chinese,’ in its main 
features, has been accepted and quoted by most students of 
Chinese phonology. It is not the plan of the present study to 
revise in any radical way this system of reconstruction, but rather 
to consider certain of its features with regard to their distinctive- 
ness as word-forming elements. For purposes of the present dis- 
cussion, we arrange KARLGREN’s reconstruction as follows: 


TABLE 1 KARLGREN’s ANCIENT INITIALS 


: Pure p p ob m 
Labials { Yodized op) py b9 mj 
Plosives t y ¢€ 
— Pure n I 
Dentals Liquids { Yod. es 
Sibilants ts ts’ dz s z 
Plosives : = ¢€ 
Palatals Supradentals ts ts dz‘ ¢ 
Sibilants ? ts ts dz $s 23 ne 
Pure k k Xx Y ng 2 
3 a 
Guttursis po ki Ki gi nj gi 


Table 2 Typres or Finats wita Wuicn THe Various 
In1T1ALs Occur 


5° II IIIa IlIg IV 
p PE pau €3 pau FA piei 
t S ta RE ta Hh di 1B diei 


? First worked out in his Phonologie chinoise, Stockholm, 1915-26; later revised in 
his article, The Reconstruction of Ancient Chinese, TP 21(1922).1. 1-42, with only 
slight modifications thereafter. 

? Including the naso-sibilant nz, or nz for simplicity. 

* We are using this term in ‘a wide sense to include velars and glottals. 
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ig II IIa Ils IV 

HB na FX na VE niei 
¥ nja HR njiang 

E tsa E tsiau® BF tsiei 


% ta iG d’i 
i tsa oh tsiow 
A tsiou 
H ka mM ka FE idp IE iep JA kien 
Bikjdn 2 kjien 


FFRKS eT s 


TABLE 3 KaruGREN’s ANCIENT Finats: Wai % Groups ° 
Division JT II Illa IIIf IVy I II Ie Ip Ivy 


Group 
R, BR a a ia iid ud = wa ua 
SF Ga au iat iwi? tei «uai = waits twat swe iwei 
Gi ai udi wai 
ai wai 
Zh Gu au idu ieu 
We am*® am tam iem iem iwem 
adm am 
iy Gn an ian ien ien udn wan iwdan wen iwen 
an wan 
%, iW dng dng iang wang twang 
Li idng ieng iwing iweng 
eng ieng weng iweng 
eng weng 


‘The figures I, II, III, IV are used by Karucren for the four divisions of the Sung 
rime tables. The letters a, 8, y refer to his three categories of finals as defined by 
the types of initials that occur in them (Phonologie, 625-26). Finals of types a and 
B really have words of three divisions II, III, and IV according to initial. For our 
purposes, we shall have less occasion to speak of the rime table divisions than types 
of finals, and so we use the figures I, II, III, IV as types of finals. The types and 
the divisions correspond, except that type III (Karucren’s @ and 8) includes II, III, 
and IV of the Sung tables. 

® We are omitting the short sign under a, as this vowel is 
Ancient Chinese. 

° The division of groups into wai chuan and nei chuan FPP) RA follows approxi- 
mately that of the rime tables. Roughly speaking, the wai groups have more open 


‘ 


‘intrinsically short ” in 
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TaBLE 4 Karucren’s ANCIENT Finats: Nei M Groups 


I IIIa IIs I Tila IIIp 
38 uo wo 
wu 

ik t éi wi wei 

é 

ié wie 
YE ou iau® 
R iam 
¥% an 1én uan men 

1En ian wen quan 
ff ang rang wang iwak 
38 ung ung 

uong ywong 


1. Pure anp Yooizep INITIALS 


On the basis of fan-ch‘ieh, KARLGREN distinguishes between a pure 
and a yodized variety in each of the 4 labial, 2 dental liquid, and 6 
of the eight guttural initials. For example, words spelt by the initial 
ch‘ieh (that is, the first word in the fan-ch‘ieh) synonyms BA 
34, etc. have the pure initial k, while words spelt by a separate 
set of ch‘ieh synonyms /&/U#, etc. have the yodized initial kj. 
On the same basis, however, Cu‘EN Li in his Ch‘ieh yiin k‘ao, ch. 2 
recognizes only 40 initials instead of KARLGREN’s 47. While Kart- 
GREN follows the general trend of the connections among the 
ch‘ieh words, but rules out occasional contacts as exceptional, 
Cu‘in takes a more literal point of view and identifies groups 
even on the basis of one or two contacts. Thus he has one variety, 
instead of KARLGREN’s two, in each of the seven initials m, l, k, k*, 


main vowels while the nei groups have more close vowels. Cf. Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei, Shih 
nei wai chuan (On the Meaning of nei and wai Groups), CYYY 4(1923) . 2. 223. 
7In order to avoid unnecessary conflict with usage in the IPA, I am making a 
purely graphical change by using an inverted printed a, instead of KARLGREN’s 
inverted written a. 
* Unless specified otherwise, we shall let -m, -n, -ng finals also stand for the corre- 
sponding -p, -t, -k finals. 
° On the final [fj which Karucren reconstructs as iau, type ‘Y, see p. 35 below. 
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ng, x, and -, though he explicitly recognizes a tendency for the 
ch‘teh words of most of these initials to be segregated into two 
groups. 

Now if we look into other ch‘ieh words which are supposed to 
be quite “ synonymous,” we find that there is also a tendency for 
them to divide into groups. Let us consider the initial ‘t& = s, the 
distribution of whose ch‘ieh words in relation to the main words, 
when compared with types of finals, is as follows: 





Nisin wand feat type 7 IV III 
Citi waited eer 

I 41 10 - 

IV 5 6 1 

III 5 a 60 





It will be seen that the distribution of ch‘ieh words with respect 
to main words is not quite at random, but that there is a tendency 
for words of the same final type to keep within themselves. The 
tendency is especially strong for III to be segregated from I and 
IV, there being five main words under I using ch‘ieh words under 
IIT and one main word under III using a ch‘ieh word under IV, 
making a total of six cases of heterogeneous ch‘ieh between type 
III and the other types, as compared with 60 cases of homo- 
geneous ch‘ieh within III itself. 
Compare this now with the initial % 1. 





Main word final type I II IV III 
Ch‘ieh word final type 
I 55 2 12 
II ee 1 bie 
IV 7” ae 1 
III 1 7 4 66 





Here, as we should expect from KaRruGREN’s treatment, words 
under III are segregated from the other types, so that no main 
word under III has words of any other type for its ch‘ieh, but 
there is a small number of 12 exceptional main words under I, 
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II, and IV which have words under III for their ch‘ieh. Now, 
apart from differences in exact figures, I see no differences in 
principle between the two sets of distribution data in the pre- 
ceding tables for s and 1. If we can rule out, as KARLGREN 
seems to be doing, twelve cases of words with pure | spelt by 
words with yodized lj as being exceptional and still maintain the 
distinction between two kinds of 1, why not rule out the six cases 
in the table of s above and postulate two kinds of s? The cases 
of l and s are by no means exceptional. The case of | is representa- 
tive of the looseness of distinction where the fan ch‘ieh is usually 
regarded as strict, while the case of s is representative of the 
tendency toward some distinction where the fan ch‘ieh is usually 
supposed to be indifferent. The only intelligible interpretation of 
this state of affairs that I can give is this. There is no strict dis- 
tinction of pure and yodized initials in fan ch‘ieh. Instead of this, 
there is a tendency, in varying degree for various initials, for the 
upper ch‘ieh word to agree with the lower ch‘ieh word as to 
medial. There is a kind of medial harmony. I shall now cite an 
example of how such a procedure was actually carried out to an 
extreme. 

In a work of only about 150 years after Ch‘ieh yiin,” there are 
definite tendencies to use, according to the final, different upper 
ch‘teh words for what is obviously the same initial. Not only do 
words of different divisions have different ch‘ieh words, there are 
also different words for k‘ai k‘ou and ho k‘ou, a distinction never 
maintained in Ch‘ieh yiin for the upper words. Thus we have: 


F WI kan: kdng-- dn (162b") 7545 kudn: kuo-xudn (164b) 
¥& TBA kan: kan-ngan (160) ‘H» Sh kwan: kwai-ywan (161) 
#88 kien: kiet-ngien (148) % PK kiwen: kiwet-jiwen (150) 
JA, T3% kien: kiet**--ien (153) 14,%% kiwen: kiwet-yiwen (156) 


*° The work in question is Yiin ying Hn. by Ytan T“ing-chien FUE EZ, a native 
of the Ch‘ang-an region, published about 750. The work is not extant, but its fan 
ch‘ieh is used in I ch‘ieh ching yin i —)#8773E (c. 800) by the monk Hui-lin 
*¥3K. which forms the subject of a monograph by Huane Ts‘ui-po RAMA. Hui-lin 
i ch‘ieh ching yin i fan ch‘ieh k‘ao, SUH GBRUMS » CYYY Monograph 
No. 6, Shanghai, 1937. 

11 Figures refer to page numbers in Huane’s study. 

12 There is reason to believe that J had ki and not ki in this work (p. 9). 
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which is a set of quite typical examples and by no means excep- 
tional. It would obviously be absurd to postulate eight kinds of 
k’s for this language: k, k, kj, ki, ku, kw, kjw, and kiw on the 
ground that it has eight distinct sets of ch‘ieh words. The words 
were no doubt chosen to make the act of ch‘ieh easier. Evidently, 
in the time of Ch‘ieh yiin, the various degrees of segregation from 
the looser /’s or s’s to the stricter k’s represented only an incipient 
degree of medial harmony, which was carried to an extreme in an- 
other school of fan ch‘teh makers. In Ch‘teh yiin two varieties of 
labials are kept well apart, the velar plosives fairly well apart, the 
dental sibilants not so well apart, while the liquids m, ng and / 
have only a general tendency to be segregated in two. There is 
little tendency in Ch‘ieh yiin to segregate k‘ai k‘ou from ho k‘ou, 
though there is rather greater than random frequency of labial 
words spelt by labial lower words, a point we shall revert to later. 

If now we give up the grouping of the upper ch‘ieh words as the 
sole criterion for distinguishing initials, what else can we use as a 
criterion or criteria? The answer is: the pattern of occurrence. 
While we can refer to fan ch‘ieh groups and readings in modern 
dialects for a start, we should also look at the actual distribution 
of the initials with respect to finals in words. Let us see how this 
works out for the various types of initials as shown in Table 2. 

The p’s (i.e., p, p*, b‘, m) are rather regular. KARLGREN postu- 
lates pure p’s for finals I, II, IV and pj’s for III. The fan ch‘ieh 
bear this out except in the case of m, to which Cx‘én Li assigns 
only one class. In any case, the distinction is not distinctive either 
for m or for p, p‘ and Db‘, as it is automatically determined by the 
type of final. One never finds a minimal contrasting pair such as 
*m and pji with exactly the same final but differing only in the 
initials p and 7). 

The ¢’s and @’s are treated by KARLGREN as separate. Their 
occurrences are almost complementary, the t’s in finals of types I 
and IV and the ?@’s in finals of types II and III. Almost, but not 
quite. For in Table 2, we see two genuine minimal contrasting 
pairs: 


#8, MBH ta: tuo—ka Hb, FEW di? : d‘wo—si’ (Mand. ti‘) 
i, hia: tiuk—ya =H, BF d’?: d“iak—l?” (Mand. chih*) 
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A third pair is 
47, 8% <teng : tak—dleng AT, Dee <teng : tieng—keng 


As 43 and 4 are perfectly good living words, they cannot be 
explained away simply as irregular. To be sure, #4 does have in 
Chi yiin the alternate ch‘ieh Kit (d‘iei), homonymous with #- 
But while this would account for ¢i* in Mandarin and di’ in the 
Wu dialects, it would not agree with Cantonese, where # is tar 
while #8 is tei?, which can only have come from group chih 1k 
(i.e., type-i finals). As for 43, although the Mandarin final is 
irregularly a, the Wu pronunciation is tang, as it should be (cf. 
lang for 4). These contrasts, then, will have to be taken as 
genuine, and we have to keep the sets ¢, ¢*, d‘ and #, é, d“ apart. 
Besides the case of #4 <ta contrasting with @ <éa, there are a few 
uncontrasted words with type II finals and dental initials, such as 
TR, WAR, STH, RTH, BMH. The Chiich yiin 
fragments ** contain even more of such cases than Kuang yiin."* 
Of these, #7 and % are very common words and have modern 
pronunciations of the chu and chao types respectively, and point 
to an early change from t to é after Ch‘ieh yiin, as also confirmed 
by the later fan ch‘ieh of Chi yiin. These cases, however, have 
to do with the distribution of the initials in particular words and 
do not affect the general question of the distinctiveness of the 
t, t, d‘ from the t, t‘, d‘ series, which we have answered in the 
affirmative.*® 

In the initials n and I, there is an apparent contrast between 
¥ na and ¥ nja in Table 2. The fan ch‘ieh for these initials are 


*8 T'ang hsieh pén Chieh yiin ts‘an chiian BADR EE - 

%* Cf. Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei, The Ancient Pronunciation of initials 4V4@MPou, CYYY 3 
(1931).1.152. In this article, he gives ¢, t‘, d‘, n as the phonetic values of these 
initials before type II finals, and é, £, d’, n before type III finals, but combines the 
two series into four phonemes. 

*®Tn a system of practical romanization based on Ancient Chinese, one could con- 
veniently combine the two series and let the difference be conditioned by the finals. 
Cf. P. P. Henri Lamasse et Ernest Jasmin, La romanisation inter-dialectique, pub. 
by the Commissio Synodalis in Sinis, 1934, in which the four divisions of the Sung 
rime tables are represented by the medials nil, e, y, and i, so that dd, d’a, d’i, d% 
BEA YG Hh are written da, dea, dy, and di. It works in most cases, but one would 
have to resort to special devices for the other contrasting pairs. 
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somewhat similar to those in the case of ¢t and Z@, except that 
words in finals of type III are very frequent instead of being 
limited to one single form d‘i. But there are two important differ- 
ences. One is that there is no case of minimal contrast, # and 
& being in different tones. The other is that there is no trace of 
distinction between two varieties of n or ! in any dialect.’* Hence 
we recognize only one n and one / in Ancient Chinese. This view 
will stand irrespectively of whether words spelt by ch‘teh words 
classed as niang ## had actually n or nj or n. The fact that before 
finals of type I and IV one finds ch‘ieh words of one type, before 
finals of type III one finds ch‘ieh words of another type, and be- 
fore finals of type II, which is intermediate between the two pre- 
ceding categories, one finds both kinds of ch‘teh words can be 
explained by the general tendency toward medial harmony. In 
accordance with the tendency in most dialects, I write n for all 
cases of either Jé or # in finals of type II, thus na for ¥, not nja. 

In the ts row, or dental sibilants, we already saw how ch‘ieh 
words for s tend to harmonize with the finals of the main words. 
KARLGREN does not recognize any further subdivision in this 
series, and we follow him. 

The rows ts and és are in complementary distribution with row 
ts in the wai groups of finals. Hence they are placed under the 
ts’s in the Sung rime tables under the general heading of ch‘th yin 
or “ dentals,” in such a way that dentals always occur in finals 
of types I and IV, supradentals always in type II, and palatal 
sibilants always in type III.** But in the nei groups we find a 
great many minimal contrasts like % tsiau, #8 tsiou, Al tsiau as 
shown in Table 2, which all have the same final according to fan 
ch‘teh. Hence they must be recognized as showing a distinctive 
series of initials, unless we follow LaAmMAssE and JASMIN in creat- 
ing artificially three kinds of finals co, yo, and io for iau and 
write 4 co, #8 ceo, Fl cyo, # cyo. 


*° The divergence between na> na and ni> i in many dialects is conditioned solely 
by modern vowels. 

** There are some exceptions, such as ##-+%49] dz‘iwan, for which it would be 
impossible to find a place in the rime tables. Most of such “ impossible” words 
however also have alternate “ possible ” readings, e. g. FE REREH dz‘uin. 
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The k-initials are by far the most important and most interest- 
ing group of initials with regard to the yod question. Referring 
to Tables 1 and 2, we see that except for one initial, the distribu- 
tion in relation to the finals is quite like that of the labials: 


Final types Initials 
I I Ivy kt 6OF x YY ng 
Illa III kj kj gj x) mj t j 9 


We are even tempted to identify y and g‘j as one phoneme, taking 
y to be the pure counterpart of the always yodized g*. This quite 
agrees with the origin of y, which was an archaic aspirated voiced 
plosive. But the stumbling block is the initial or initials yii "R- 
Not only are there two series of ch‘ieh words A: RRR, etc. 
(which I shall call yang ¥) and FEMBAZ, etc. (which I 
shall call yiin Z) , as is also true of k, k‘, x, ng, and (doubtfully) 
of -, but they also occur in finals of type III, in fact in the same 
finals, so as to form minimal contrasting pairs, as HAA) iau vs. 
KARD jiau. This not only seems to upset my plan of relegating 
the yod to a matter of medial harmony of no distinctive signifi- 
cance, but is anomalous in KARLGREN’s own system, where no 
other pure initial occurs with type III finals. The solution lies in 
another direction. 

In a short note in T‘oung Pao,'* Ko I-ch‘ing &32 advances 
a theory that the yiin (which he calls yii F) variety of yii "® 
is a fricative, y. He cites a number‘of evidences of rather unequal 
value, but the most interesting are that 4£ (and #82) AMER in the 
Ch‘ieh yiin fragments is treated by later phonologists as hsia |# 
and reconstructed by KaARuLGREN as yiung (Mandarin hsiung), 
that Ch‘ieh yiin chih chang t‘u notes explicitly the complementary 
distribution of hsia [2 with yii & and, most important of all, that 
the Ch‘ieh yiin fragments have 


ZA jiuan=y(uo+p) iuan=yiuan, 
BAR jiwet =y(uo+p) iwet = yiwet. 


‘8 Ku Ye-ching, On the consonantal value of "%-class words, TP 29 (1932) . 100-103. 
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So far as the theory of the phonetic value of the initial yiin is 
concerned, Ko’s view does not really diverge much from Kart- 


GREN’s, according to whom, “ 7 is the sonant prepalatal fricative of 


Germ. ja.” ** In fact, there must be a strongly consonantal articu- 
lation if It jiau is to be distinguished from F4 iau. What is new 
and very important is this. By taking j in XX jiau as the yodized 
member of the phoneme y, we are free to regard the initial yang 
== simply as a yodized initial on its own right, which can, accord- 
ingly, occur without apology before type III finals. In fact, far 
from being anomalously “ pure,” the initial yang is the “ yod” 
par excellence. As we saw before, all this yod business as reflected 
by fan ch‘ieh was just a matter of medial harmony. Wherever 
there is 7, there is yod. But in Karucren’s system, there is the 
exception of yang ¥. Now that we can have yiin as yi and yang 
as 7 moved down below: 


I If IvVy kk x y B ng 
IIIa IIIf ki kt gt xX iB ng iF +i 
the exception is no longer exceptional but perfectly regular. 

One further point needs to be cleared up before this treatment 
of the yod question can be considered complete. KARLGREN distin- 
guishes, besides the significantly fricative j, the following kinds of 
i-like sounds. There is (1) the non-fricative consonantal 7 as in 
zau, there is (2) the non-syllabic vocalic z as in zen, and there is (3) 
the syllabic vocalic 7, as in 7é, not to mention 7 as an ending in ai, 
etc., which does not concern our problem. Between (1) and (2), 
the question of yod can be decided by the presence or absence 
of 7. But in (3), which consists of the group chih 1L, namely i, i:, 
2é, and éi, the fan ch‘ieh are always words that go with i, although 
these 7’s are all “ vocalic.”” Hence Karucren finds it necessary to’ 
insert his 7 here although he can let it be implied by the z in the 
other finals. Thus, kidn, short for kjidn, but always kji, kjéi, etc. 

From our point of view of medial harmony, this can now be 
made much simpler. The group chih finals can be treated just 

1° Analytic dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, Paris 1923, p. 6, note (5) 


Karuecren could have much more aptly cited the German dialectal we : jen for wegen, 
as against wa: ‘yen for wagen! 
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like any of the other type ITI finals.” We know as an empirical 
fact that all these type III finals occur with certain initials in a 
certain pattern, as reflected in the fan ch‘ieh. To say that the 
ch‘ieh words J&42AL#8 tend to occur not only before consonantal 
i, but also before vocalic 7, unless this vocalic 7 is followed by e, 
is perfectly legal, but the rule would seem rather arbitrary and 
does not make clear phonetic sense. There must be some phonetic 
property common to group chih finals and the i-finals. I suggest 
that the phonetic quality in question lies in the height (or ten- 
sion if you like) of the vowel. The beginning of all type III finals 
has a high or close 2, the beginning of all type IV finals has a low 
or open 7. Before a close 7, the consonant tends to be palatalized 
and hence tends to have (though not necessarily) ch‘ieh words 
which themselves have a close 7. Before an open 2, there is no such 
tendency. In the 7- type of finals, the 7 is a close 7. In the ien 
type of finals, the 7 is an open i. In the group chih IE, the 7 is also 
a close 7, only that the close 7 medial happens to have coalesced 
with the main vowel. If we let 2 be the symbol for close 7, then 
the whole final Ji i written as i might look strange, while if we 
use instead some such symbol as 7 in all cases, as ki and kian, it 
would not look so strange. But once we let it be understood that 
ki has a close 2, there is no chance of misunderstanding. 

Two more types of cases remain to be explained. In the case of 
ho k‘ou words in group chih, as #, Karucren’s kjwi, we must 
assume the close 7 before the w, thus kiwi. Similarly, in the final 
f &, the medial i has no chance to coalesce with the main vowel, 
and we assume jin all cases, thus # kiéi, 8 kiwéi. Since this rime 
is of type 8 and has only labial and guttural initials, it always has 
a 7 in KARLGREN’s system. Our treatment consists simply in sub- 
stituting 7 for 7. It is interesting to note that KarRLGREN changes 
without explanation his earlier 4-éi into a later -7é which we 
write as °ié72.7" 

2° Note that there is no danger of circular argument here in calling these finals 
“type III,” as we are using these figures in the sense of @ and f as defined by the 
pattern of initials occurring in them in Table 2 and not by any assumption as to 
the phonetic nature of the medial or the vowel. 

1. in Analytic Dictionary, p. 80, but -7é in “ Word Families in Chinese,” BMFEA 
5. 1934.28. Incidentally, this answers the question as to whether the initial ying #% 
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We accept Karucren’s phonetic description ‘of the initial yiin 
&, but instead of pairing it off with yang ¥ i, with which it forms 
minimal contrasts, we pair it off with hsia 2: y, with which it 
is in complementary distribution, determined entirely by the 
medial. In all other cases of KARLGREN’s pure and yodized initials, 
we substitute the idea of medial harmony for the idea of yod. 
The principle is, a word whose final begins with a close 7 tends to 
be spelt by an initial ch‘teh word whose final also begins with a 
close i, and a word whose final begins with an open 7 or any other 
vowel tends to be spelt by a word whose final begins with an open 
2 or some other vowel. 

A still further simplification is possible. When we mentioned 
close and open i, nothing was said as to the conditions of their 
occurrence. As a matter of fact, 7 is always open before unmodi- 
fied e, and always close when alone or before é and other vowels. 
Hence there is really only one z phoneme (including -2 as an end- 
ing in ai, which need not be determined as being either close or 
open, but which was probably open) . 

We are now free to use j as a luxury notation to denote that 
phonetic value of y which occurs before close 7, and continue to 
write 7idn, etc. instead of yidn, etc. Although there is no possible 
misunderstanding if we write kidn, kiét (where G@ or é implies a 
close 7), we can also continue to use 7 as a reminder notation in 
kin, kiéi, etc. In the case of the final idn, however, we under- 
stand this literally as k + close i+ dn and not as an abbreviation 
of kj+%+dn. Karucren has two kinds of j’s. One is a member 
of the y phoneme. The other is simply 7 which coalesces with i 


has one or two varieties. In our present scheme, ying is quite on a par with the other 


gutturals, depending entirely on the nature of the medial. In Jf -iwen, there is an ; 


open i after the glottal stop; in i ‘iwan, there is a close 7. The fact that the ch‘ieh 
words for - are for the most part distinct and yet meet in the most frequently used 
word #* need not be explained by the two readings of #* -iwo and «uo, but can be 
compared with the looseness of the distinctions in m, ng, and I, for there is too little 
acoustic difference between the quality of - before close i and its quality before other 
vowels to result in stricter separation of ch‘teh words than has been made. As to 
the unexplained doublets of words with initial - like PEAS :3BRSE , BERR: 
SH etc., which are distinguished as divisions III and IV in the rime tables, the 
phonetic explanation will have to be sought elsewhere along with the question of 
doublets of other initials like Bae: eS 5) discussed below (p. 220). 


eae 
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in the k‘ai k‘ou of i, i: and 7é. There is no 7 on its own right, not 
even as a member of the i-phoneme. 


2. K‘ar K‘ou anpD Ho K‘ou 


As Kuang yiin has no tendency towards harmony for the medial 
u’s there is no question of differentiation of initials here corre- 
sponding to that in the case of yod. We shall now ask how many 
kinds of w’s in Ancient Chinese are distinctive. As an ending in 
the group hsiao %: finals du, au, etc., there is no more of a 
problem than with -i in the group hsieh ®: finals di, ai, etc. It 
is the wu as medial or principal vowel that presents corresponding 
problems. On the basis of riming and development in modern 
dialects, KARLGREN distinguishes between vocalic uw and conson- 
antal w. For example, 4 and 36 are both in the rime # and there- 
fore written kang (> Cantonese ko:ng) and kwdng (> kwo:ng) ; 
but ¥ and ‘6 are in different rimes # and 44, therefore they are 
kan (>ko:n) and kudn (>ku:n!) respectively. There are, how- 
ever, difficulties for both rime and the dialect reasons. In the 
Ch‘ieh yiin fragments, the distinctions in rime do not always exist. 
There is no rime % (ua). Words of the Kuang yiin rime % are 
absorbed into MK (4) in the Ch‘ieh yiin fragments. Similarly, #8 
(uan) is absorbed into # (an), ## (juén) into & (jén). Rime, 
therefore, can no longer be considered a reason for treating kwdng: 
kang differently from kudn:kdan.” As to later developments in 
the dialects, the difficulty is that they prove too much. For 
just as F kdn and ‘6 kudn have become ko:n and ku:n, so have 
All sicin and &. siwdn become si:n and sy:n in Cantonese. In fact, 
the differentiation of from *&K may be regarded as a subsequent 
vowel change quite on a par with, though much earlier than, 
that of H (>sy:n) from “ll (si:n). Neither can, without other 
evidence, prove anything about the distinctions in the Ancient 
Chinese of Ch‘ieh yiin. 

Here, as in the case of the 7 medials, we have to look into the 
pattern of occurrence of the ho k‘ouw element with respect to other 


22 KARLGREN was later well aware of this and considered the rime divisions as a 
matter of taste. Cf. his “ Reconstruction of Ancient Chinese,” 7P 21.1. 20. 
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elements. On this point Masprro says: “ Je transcris le ho k‘eou 
par wu, sans distinguer par un signe spécial les cas ol cet u est 
voyelle ou consonne.” ** More explicitly, KARLGREN says: “ There 
is regularly only one kind of ho k‘ouw with every final in the T's‘ie 
yin,” adding in a note, “ with one exception, according to my 
reconstruction scheme of the Ts‘ie yiin language; but this recon- 
struction of F* jiuén: PA jiwén (in order to explain two different 
rimes) in my Phonologie is certainly one of the weakest points of 
my reconstruction system. It is improbable and needs to be re- 
considered.” ** In his later article,*> he did reconsider it and wrote 
jiwen for BA. This being done, the difference between wu and w in 
jiuén and jiwenis no longer distinctive. There is only one phoneme 
u, which is a vocalic medial, a consonantal medial, a principal 
vowel or an ending, depending upon its phonetic environment, 
quite as in the case of the different values of 2: 
wen ian z éi au 
uan wan ung au du 

This being understood, we shall continue to use KARLGREN’s 
u’s and w’s as a luxury notation, with the following modifications. 
Write w for all division I finals. KaruGREn already does so except 
in wang *° and wang. In all other cases, write w except in iw and 
tung. KARLGREN already does so except in iuvén, ituan and iud. His 
use of uw in iuén ## is due to its being in a different rime from ién 
HK. But since jiwen PA is in the same rime as ién 3X and iuén 
#¥, writing the latter as iwén is even better from the point of 
view of the Ch‘ieh yiin fragments. On the other hand, now that 
XC is written iwan in our scheme, it has a better excuse to be in a 
separate rime with wan 3&. These points, however, are not im- 
portant. The chief thing is, there is one kind of ho k‘ou, written 
u in division I and in 2u, and iwng (where wu is the only vowel), 
and written w in all other cases, where it is probably very short. 


23H. Maspero, Le dialecte de Tch‘ang-an sous les T‘ang, BEFEO 20(1920). 2.5 
Cf. also his discussions on p. 74. 

24 Shi king researches, BMFEA 4(1932). 126. 

28 Word Families in Chinese, BMFEA 5(1934).11-13. 

2° Which he wrote, apparently inadvertently, in a form equivalent to udng in his 
dialect dictionary, Phonologie, 813-4. 
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We could, if we so desired, always write wu as Masprro does, 
except that the present scheme looks more suggestive of the 
probable phonetic values. It is, again, a reminder notation. 


3. Tue K‘ar K‘ou anp Ho xK‘ou or LABIALS 


The k‘ai k‘ou and ho k‘ou of words with labial initials is notori- 
ously inconsistent either in relation to the words which form their 
final ch‘ieh words or in relation to the main words when they are 
the final ch‘ieh words. Take the following set of words in the 
rime él: 
ti kan: kuo—yan 
SE] «yan: yau—kan 
PRES] kwan: kuo—ywan 
SVEAHE =ywan: yuo—b‘?an 
BEWH b‘?an: b‘ou—yan 


We have two clear-cut pairs of k‘ai k‘ow and ho k‘ou for the 
initials k and y. Therefore in example 4, the lower word HE must 
be b‘wan. But if we look at its ch‘ieh, we find that it has & yan 
for its lower word, which would make it read b‘an instead of 
b‘wan. Such examples abound in the whole body of fan ch‘ieh.”" 
An interesting sidelight comes again from the fan ch‘ieh of Yiin 
ying as studied by Huane Ts‘ui-po. In this system of fan ch‘ieh, 
Huane finds that the author of Yiin ying gave up the attempt 
to associate labial words with either the k‘ai k‘ou or the ho k‘ou 
classification of words with other initials, and cut the Gordian 
knot by spelling labial words mostly with labial final words, thus 
creating a third category which was neither k‘ai k‘ou nor ho k‘ou, 
but simply labial. In the first group of labial main words studied 
by Huana,”* there are 180 pairs of fan ch‘ieh, of which 159 have 
labial final ch‘teh words and only 21 have non-labial words. If 
frequency of occurrence is counted, the percentage of labials 
would be still higher. Is there anything similar to this in Ch‘teh 
ytin and Kuang yiin? Decidedly there is. Of the 511 fan ch‘ieh 
for words of labial initials tabulated by Cu‘in Li in his Ch‘ieh 


Op go 


** For further examples of such inconsistencies, cf. KARLGREN, Phonologie, p. 64. 
?° Op. cit., 82-84. 
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yiin k‘ao wai p‘ten, fully 205 of the final ch‘teh words have labial 
initials. Since there is no preponderance of labial words among 
final ch‘ieh words in general, this is a decidedly greater proportion 
than one would expect from a random choice of final words. The 
ch‘teh words in the Ch‘ieh yiin fragments also bear this out, 
though they are not the same as in Kuang yiin and are not com- 
plete. The obvious interpretation of this is that the Ch‘ieh yiin 
system already had a tendency, later carried out to an extreme, 
to spell labial words with labial final words. Since labial words 
tend to be thus non-committal as to k‘ai k‘ou or ho k‘ou, they 
serve sometimes as final words for k‘ai k‘ou words, as RTA 
sat: siwo-p () at, and sometimes for ho k‘ow words, as # FA 
ywat :yuo-pwat. As to /\ itself, it is spelt by the labial word ® 
b‘ (w) at which in turn is spelt by /\ and therefore both \ and 
are non-committal as to k‘ai k‘ou or ho k‘ou. 

KARLGREN gives a phonetic explanation for this state of affairs. 
He supposes that Ancient Chinese labials were all pronounced 
with the lips slightly protruding. Hence in pronouncing pa, there 
will result a slight ho k‘ou effect p*a, which explains. why a k‘ai 
k‘ou word /\ pat, because it sounds like the real ho k‘ou word 
pwat, can spell a ho k‘ou word ywat.” Now the important ques- 
tion is, from our point of view of distinctive distinctions, are there 
ever such contrasts between real ho k‘ow labials like pwat, and, 
shall we say, pseudo-ho k‘ou labials, like p*at? Going through 
the whole body of fan ch‘ieh for labials, one finds surprisingly 
few cases that look like minimal contrasting pairs of k‘ai k‘ou 
and ho k‘ou labial words. The following example * of distribution 
of finals for labial initials is quite a typical one. 


ping shang chi ju . 

k‘ai ho k‘ai = ho kar ho k‘at_— ho 
p .. Heuding -ing .. .. SB-udng FB-ak 
p: -ang .. -dng .. ie - ¥8-dk 
b: .. B-uang - .. Bing .. iA-ak 
m t-dng .. F-ing .. Being .. R-ik 


2° Phonologie, pp. 65-66. 
*° Noticed by Lr Fang-kuei 2Ap#E, in his article “ Archaic Chinese *-iwang, 
*-twak and *-iwag,” CYYY 5(1935).1.71. 
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This is a good set, because the examples are spelt by an unusual 
proportion of non-labial final ch‘ieh words. Except for # hE, 
where the ho k‘ou has to be inferred indirectly, all the other final 
words used, such as J lang and Hkudng, are unequivocally k‘ai 
k‘ou or ho k‘ou, and through all these we do not see a single case 
of minimal contrast. Still better, in the p‘ing shéng chapter # 
is spelt IE .b‘udng, in the ch‘ii shéng chapter it is spelt wR 
b‘éng, and when a cross-reference is there made back to p‘ing 
shéng, it says Xi BBO, that is, .b‘dng and not .b‘udng! Thus we 
see how little this business of k‘ai k‘ou and ho k‘ou means for 
labials in the rime ¥&. 

Taking up now the various other finals, we shall consider (1) 
those in which there is no difference between k‘ai k‘ou and ho 
k‘ou for any initial, (2) those in which there is an apparent dis- 
tinction between k‘ai k‘ow and ho k‘ou for labials, and (3) those 
in which such a distinction exists for non-labials but not for 
labials. Finals like i: 2, dm ®& etc., in which labials do not occur, 
need not of course be considered. 

(1) The finals du, au, tau, iew in group hsiao, and au and iau in 
group liu, and 2am in group shén are all k‘ai k‘ou. The finals wo, 
iu in group yi and ung, tung, uong, wong in group tung are all 
ho k‘ou. The labials before these finals are simply pau, puo, etc. 
and need no discussion. 

(2) There are apparently four pairs of k‘ai k‘ou versus ho k‘ou 
finals in which the same labial can occur in the same tone: 


Rime "A(##) fe K bai: b'ak-yai 
«IRC BH) HE IE b‘uai : b‘uo-dz‘uai 
“ e cn oc -ltell 
” = aby 32 piwi : piwang-miwi 
' ba ba 24 me : miu-dé 
9 x BEE <miwié : miwié-jiwié 
«ACER ROPE emiiin : miwang-b‘idn 
< ANCE) AUG SE emiwin: mié-iwin . 


For the pair {% <b‘ai: FF <b‘uai, we find exactly the same fan ch‘ieh 
in the Ch‘ieh yiin fragments. Because this is a lone case and be- 
cause no known dialect treats the final of 4 b‘@i in any way differ- 


2 
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ent from 7% puai, Be p‘uai, 9% mudi, KaruGREN considers % also as 
b‘uai.* Moreover, since {% is often used interchangeably with #¥ 
in the sense “to desert,” read b‘udi’,** it would hardly be relevant 
to consider that the difference between 4% “double” and 4% 
“to desert ” should consist in being ho k‘ou and k‘ai k‘ou. Li 
Fang-kuei, on the other hand, takes 4% as a real k‘ai k‘ou word.** 
Since, however, Li notes that in the rime # di, another Tang 
MS of Chieh yiin gives Iii b‘udi instead of the b‘di of Kuang yiin 
and #¥ mai instead of the muai of Kuang yiin, the distinction is 
certainly in a rather wavering state and the secondary ho k‘ou of 
4% must in the time of Ch‘ieh yiin be already well on the way to 
being indistinguishable from all the other ho k‘ou (or “ labial 
k‘ou ) .” 

The cases of CE} vs. MAS and HRB vs. RUE and a 
number of similar cases are interpreted by KARuGREN as k‘ai k‘ou 
pi, mié vs. ho k‘ou piwi, miwié. There is on the whole a loose 
correlation of these contrasts with the i:ei contrasts in many 
modern dialects, so that KarRLGREN regards a modern 7-type read- 
ing as derived from Ancient k‘ai k‘ou and an ei-type reading as 
from Ancient ho k‘ou. But the correlation is so very loose that 
it takes a lot of space in his dictionary to enumerate the excep- 
tions.* For example, #i#— is k‘ai k‘ou because — néi is k‘ai 
k‘ou, and yet most dialects treat it in the same way as ho k‘ou 
words, as # mei, {iL wei. The distinction in question lies probably 
in something else. In the rime 3 KaruGREN recognizes only two 
finals, one k‘ai k‘ou and one ho k‘ou. But if we examine the fan 
ch‘ieh in the rime, there are three forms for initial k, three for k*, 
three for g‘, four for x, three for -, and three for ts. For example, 


Pathe yié BAB yiwié 
Rea yié PERFRL xiwié 


KARLGREN does not differentiate the first row from the second. 
Cu‘én Li recognizes these distinctions in his Ch‘ieh yiin k‘ao as 


*1 Phonologie, 749 footnote. 

*2 For example, fipFL MIA HS. Mencius III. 2. 4. 

33 Qp. cit. (ftn. 30) 72. 

** Phonologie, pp. 724 on HE, 727 on B etc., 723 on fil etc., 737 on Lisa etc., etc. 
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well as in Ch‘teh yiin k‘ao wai p‘ien and follows the practice of 
the Sung rime tables in calling them division III and division IV. 
As these have nothing to do with yod (#F#FaF® being all synony- 
mously xj even from KaRuGREN’s point of view), the meaning of 
III and IV must lie somewhere else, and we shall leave it to future 
investigation. 

The important thing for us to note is that the labials here never 
have three or four in a set but at most only two. Yiin ching puts 
all these labials under k‘ai k‘ou and differentiates them as divisions 
III and IV. Cu‘tn Li, following the suggestion of the ch‘ieh words, 
classes them as kai or ho but classes all of the pairs as III and IV, 
though sometimes the two members in a pair as both k‘ai or both 
ho, as for example K4F#E as k‘ai TIT and PRFFX as k‘ai IV. In 
the rime Ji the fan ch‘ieh is a little more symmetrical, with one 
set using 8 k‘ai k‘ow words and one labial as second member, and 
a second set using 12 labial final words. But the relation with 
modern dialects is very irregular. Similarly, in the rime ‘ill the 
contrasts like % and fii are given in Yiin ching both as k‘ai k‘ou, 
the former in Table 23 in division IV and the latter in Table 21 
in division IV. The upshot of it all is that where we thought we 
saw minimal contrasting pairs of k‘ai k‘ow and ho k‘ow labials in 
the same rime, they prove to be something else, whatever it is, 
than the distinction between k‘ai k‘ow and ho k‘ou. Since the 
correspondence of 7-type and ei-type finals with modern dialect 
pronunciation is at best very loose, it is doubtful whether the 
game of distinguishing k‘ai k‘ow and ho k‘ou in labials of group 
chith is worth the candle from the point of view of dialect study. 
The only safe thing to do is to consider all as k‘ai k‘ow or as 
“labial” and leave the nature of the initial doublets in the rimes 
to future investigation. Just as KaruGREN writes both afi 
and #t#X as x(j)ié, so we write both B#H and ARR as 
p (j) 0. 

(3) In the majority of finals, there is distinction of k‘ai k‘ou 
and ho k‘ou for non-labial initials, but not even a suspicion of dis- 
tinction for labials. In rimes MK 4 and %& ua, we find all the 
labials occurring in %. Should we consider words like #7 
always as ho k‘ou: pud, just as in the case of 4 puo? No, because 
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the Ch‘ieh yiin fragments not only have one rime &K to include 
both, but actually spell BG pa : paék-ya as against HEAR pak-yua 
of Kuang yiin, and HE" -p‘a:p‘uo~k‘ad as against XK p‘uo- 
xué of Kuang yiin. Similarly, in the rimes # dn and #8 udén—all 
the labials occur under the latter—the fragments combine the two 
rimes and spell labials, not necessarily with k‘ai k‘ou words, which 
according to our view they are not expected to do, but indifferently 
with either k‘ai k‘ou or ho k‘ou words, as #%’E b‘dn : b‘ék-kudn, 
same as in Kuang yiin, but "RR man: miu- dn, as against FE 
mau-kuan of Kuang yiin. As to the pair of finals J& an and 38 
uan, they are also recognized as separate rimes in the Ch‘ieh yiin 
fragments, and labials are spelt with labial or ho k‘ou words. We 
shall, therefore, regard the latter as ho k‘ou puan, etc. For the 
same reason, between the pairs of finals K ian and X iwan, which 
are also different rimes in the fragments, the labials, being in the 
latter rime, are ho k‘ou. The rimes 3% ién and ## iwén, as we 
noted, are combined as & in the fragments. There are two con- 
trasting kinds of labials, not differentiated as to k‘ai k‘ou and ho 
k‘ou, but by final ch‘ieh words which Cu‘én Li regards as divisions 
III and IV. Of the pair (RHE and %& (= BA) JAW (= BA), Kartr- 
GREN already interprets the latter as miwen,® as against %& mién. 
But the contrast cannot be a matter of k‘ai k‘ou and ho k‘ou, as 
we have parallel to this pair six other pairs like R5##S vs. 3h 
“KM in which the final word is either k‘ai k‘ou or labial. Since 
KarucrEN derives 1 kién from Archaic kien, the rather frequent 
use of 'H for one of the doublets may suggest that all these pairs 
of labials are a matter of 
Zi pién BA b‘ién HK mién 
te pien RH bien Re (= Ba) mien 

Here on the basis of a couple of known cases like FJ mien, we are 
making a guess at the meaning of the doublets like the unex- 
plained doublets §:#, etc. Whether this guess is good or not, 
the point is that between the rimes & and #¥, all labials can be 
most simply treated as k‘ai k‘ouw. 


85 Word Families, 13. 
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The rest of these finals under this heading are all like the pang: 
pudng cases. For simplicity, we shall treat all cases as k‘ai k‘ou 
or “ labial ” except those which later became dentilabials, which 
we shall treat as ho k‘ou.** Thus, ii pang, FW pieng (although 
spelt with * jiweng) , #4 piak (although 3& serves as final word 
for 3 jiwak) but JB piwei, H piwang (although spelt with & 
liang) . 

4. DENTILABIALIZATION 

Kar.cGrEN lays down as the condition for dentilabialization that 
the word must be in division III and must be ho k‘ou. There are 
a number of exceptions which he explains away in detail.*’ Of the 
ten finals before which bilabials become dentilabials, one is k‘ai 
k‘ow FE iau, which according to KARLGREN, is as good as ho k‘ou, 
as the w is the principal vowel. Four are ho k‘ow for all initials: 
BE iu, XC iwan, division III under 3% iung, and 4 iwong. In the re- 
maining five, iwet, 1wét, iwem, iwen, and iwang, there are contrasts 
of k‘at and ho for non-labials, but none for labials. In the pre- 
ceding section we could not decide whether to regard labials as 
k‘ai k‘ou or ho k‘ou and so had to take subsequent change into 
dentilabials, based presumably on earlier or primary ho k‘ou, as 
our criterion. Now if we had something like pang > mang, but 
piwang > fwang or if we had pi*at > pi*at, but piwat > fuat, then 
the ho k‘ou would be really significant and could serve as a con- 
dition for phonetic change. But since we have nothing to tell us, 
at the stage of Ancient Chinese, what ho k‘ou is primary and what 
is secondary, to call the ho k‘ou dentilabials primary is merely to 
state the problem but does not solve it. It is no answer to refer 
to conditions in an earlier stage, say Archaic Chinese, except as a 
hint to inquiry, for the distinction had to manifest itself in some 
phonemic way in Ancient Chinese before it could result in such 
specific changes as that of p> f in subsequent stages. The ques- 
tion is, without any hypothesis as to its previous stage, what is 
it that we can actually see in Ancient Chinese as it is which, 
when present, corresponds to later dentilabials and, when not 
present, corresponds to later bilabials. 


°° Such ho k‘ow Karucren regards as “ primary.” Cf. Word Families, 12. 
*7 Phonologie, 554-7. 
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Kar.cRrEN throws out a hint by giving vowel quality as a 
criterion for rimes in group chih,** but does not show precisely 
how it works. Following up this idea of vowel quality, I was able 
to apply it to almost all cases until finally I reached the end of a 
blind alley. But the idea is so tempting that I shall go as far as 
I can with it in the hope that another student of the subject may 
be able to find a way out. The statement that bilabials become 
dentilabialized when they are ho k‘ow in division III, that is, when 
they are rounded and palatalized, is reasonably plausible but 
hardly enough to be a phonetic explanation. Besides, it still re- 
mains to determine when a labial is rounded and if so whether 
“ primarily.” On the other hand, suppose we assume that, if a 
labial word has a high 7 and is further followed by a central 
(mixed) or a back vowel, which is usually associated with a re- 
tracted position of the jaw, then there will be a tendency for the 
lower lip to touch the upper teeth, thus resulting in dentilabials. 
How does this supposition square with the facts? Of the ten finals 
in which dentilabials occur, nine have central or back vowels, 


namely, 
KR iu KE iwei B iow 
Ku iwen RR iwen SF iwan 
FB iwang* J. tung # iwong 


As to the rime #&€ iéi, the chief reasons for regarding the first 
element as é are that Go-on and Wenchow have e for the final and 
that the Min dialects often have ui even for k‘ai k‘ou words like 
8£.*° But so far as these reasons are concerned, would not isi 
serve just as well? In relation to Archaic Chinese, it would serve 
even better. Thus KaruGreEn writes: * 


if Bi 
Archaic piwat piwad 
Ancient pruat pywer 


*8 Phonologie, 647. 

°° We are taking a as a central vowel, as against 4, a very back vowel. Kuang yiin 
has +7, mia which does not change into mva. As the Ch‘ieh yiin fragments have no 
4i,, it may be regarded as a later addition made after the p>f change had already 
been stabilized. 

*° Phonologie, 646. “? Word Families, 17. 
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In our scheme, it becomes as simple as this: 


Archaic piwat piwed 
Ancient piwat piwar 


This merely means that all the dentilabials have central or back 
vowels. If the criterion is valid, we must also be able to say con- 
versely that all labials with high 7 followed by a central or back 
vowel become dentilabials. Referring back to our Table 3, we fail 
to find a place for the rime #4, which Karucren reconstructs as 
iau and calls type y. With a “ vocalic” i (our open 7), division 
IV, apparently it does no harm to our theory if its labials J27# 
etc. refuse to join ##F in rime % iau to become dentilabials. But 
#4 cannot be tau. As pointed out by Li Fang-kuei,*” its words are 
spelt by typically division III initials &» i, &, ZW, especially 
the fatal EF, & ete. gi, which never occur in type y (IV) rimes. 
The supradental initial in #214 5-, attested by the Ch‘ieh yiin 
fragments, also excludes it from type y, though it is quite possible 
in type a. What then is the difference between % and #4? The 
simplest answer is that HM is iéw and XH is iau. This not only 
differentiates the rimes, both of which have to be of type «, but 
also explains the modern pronunciation JZ piao and * miao (as 
surname) through the phonetic similarity between iew (rime Mf) 
and iéw. Since it has a front vowel é, labials before it escape the 
change into dentilabials, as occurs in the case of & piau.* In- 
cidentally, this has the additional advantage of rendering it un- 
necessary to invoke, with KaRLGREN, a sort of “action at a 
distance ” of the w on the initial in piaw. Such an action is not im- 
possible, the wmlaut being an example, but when available, an 
explanation by influence of contiguous sounds is naturally to be 
preferred. 

In the remaining three finals with central vowels after high 7 
before which bilabials did not become dentilabials, our theory of 


*? Ancient Chinese -ung, -uk, -wong, -wok, etc. in Archaic Chinese, CYYY (1933) 
3.398, note 2. 

“8 That miau and miung (miuk) do not become dentilabials is probably due to the 
comparative laxness of the i after liquids at least in these finals as revealed by the 
alternate readings without medial in Chi yiin and their modern readings. 
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vowel quality does not fare so well. In the finals f iam and # 
tang, the vowel a agrees better with considerations of Archaic 
Chinese, but so far as their positions in the Ancient Chinese 
system or relation to modern dialects are concerned, there is no 
great objection to reading them as iém and iéng. In fact, MasPERo 
had these values until he later accepted KaruGREn’s values. The 
weakness in this assumption, however, lies in that it is made 
chiefly for the present purpose and not supported by other positive 
evidence. 

The greatest obstacle which stands at the end of our blind 
alley, however, is division III of the rime ® ieng, iweng. Whereas 
labials became dentilabials before ie- with the endings -2, -m, and 
-n (rimes J, JL, and JC), they did not do so for the ending -ng. 
Is it possible that the rime # had a front vowel in Ancient 
Chinese? On the basis of Archaic riming, KARLGREN reconstructs 
BE and #F as eng and eng respectively, where ¢ is something 
similar to the vowel in English man.** The rime # has no final 
with medial i. The rime # has ieng and iweng as well as eng and 
weng. By the time of early T‘ang, before the dentilabialization 
began, the high i medial may have influenced the vowel so as to 
make it an ¢ or d (coalescing with # or ##) and thus enable the 
word to escape dentilabialization. But if some such thing hap- 
pened, why did it not happen to ie2, zem, and tem? The supposi- 
tion of 1(w) eng >i(w)eng must then be only a gratuitous one 
made ad hoc just to fit the theory of dentilabialization as being 
conditioned by a high z followed by a central or a back vowel. 

I started with a fine theory and now end with this anti-climax. 
The reason for making such a vain trip was desperate, for one 
cannot be satisfied with KARLGREN’s condition of yod plus ho k‘ou. 
Since there is no distinctive ho k‘ou for labials in the sense that © 
other initials have ho k‘ou, we must say that dentilabialization 
occurs when and only when there is primary ho k‘ou. And when 
is a ho k‘ou primary for labials? It is primary when dentilabiali- 
zation occurs! Thus we are left with no criterion, from the point 
of view of the phonological system of Ancient Chinese, short of 


‘*Shi King Researches, 157. 
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bare enumeration of an arbitrary list of miscellaneous finals Bi, 
Fl, TC, Bs, KE, HK, He, XX, R=, i, to tell when dentilabialization 
occurs and when it does not. 


5. VoweL QuALITy AND QUANTITY 


In Sections 1 and 2, we worked with one i-phoneme and one 
u-phoneme, though we found it convenient to write 7 and 7, uw and 
w under specifiable conditions. For the other vowels, it is very 
important to compare their patterns in the wai and the nei groups 
as shown in Tables 3 and 4. There are short and long as well as 
open and close vowels in both types of groups. But on the whole 
the wai groups have the open and long vowels and the nei groups 
have the close and short vowels. The vowel e occurs long in the 
wai groups as the main vowel in type y finals. It occurs always 
short in the nez groups. It is the only vowel in which the two 
groups meet according to Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei.** Here an alternate 
treatment is quite possible. Instead of making the closeness and 
openness of i depend upon the following vowel, as idn vs. ien, we 
can consider the difference between 7 and 7 phonemic and put the 
e in ien and the @ in idan under the same phoneme, say calling it d. 
Then the é in the nei groups can be considered intrinsically short 
and need not be written é, thus # ien, just as a is intrinsically 
short in JK ian. Can we go one step further and regard this a also 
as a member of a? This is in fact what LamMassE and JASMIN 
have done in their interdialect romanization, thus: 


¥F fd Ed] iA 
KARLGREN kan kan kidn kien 
LamassE & JASMIN kan kean kyan  kian 


We shall have to dismiss kan: kean as a purely graphical, though 
very ingenious, device and stick to the distinction of two kinds of 
a’sin dn and an, etc. As to identifying ian with ian, it will not work 
with B iang, which contrasts with # idxg. Lamasse and JASMIN 
get out of the difficulty by modernizing %# into ing. That of 
course we cannot do, as we are concerned now only with Ancient 


“SShih nei wai chuan, CYYY 4. 2. 223. 
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Chinese. So we must work with 4, a, a, and if we recognize only 
one 2, also a fourth vowel e in division IV of the wai groups. 

Between 2 and a, there is complementary distribution, ¢ in the 
wai groups and a in corresponding nei groups. They even agree 
in failing to be associated with dentilabialization when the ending 
is -ng! Maspero does in fact take the vowel in all the wai groups 
concerned as long a.** By taking a to be the short correspondent 
of 2, just as é is the short correspondent of e (or a), we have 


--+ X twan 
—t-—& ian 

a ian wan 
—tf=8 ugn 
=—+ Re an 


which makes the position of the rime JU look more plausible, and 
mitigates somewhat the traditional scandal ** about this rime in 
the popular riming system based upon Liu Yiian and Yin Shib-fu, 
where 2U absorbs 3% and J. From the point of view of modern 
dialects, however, the divergence between the wai and nei groups 
in these rimes is very marked. Words in 7 are rarely treated in 
the same way as words in 3@ and #&. After noting that e can be 
regarded as the wai group correspondent of a in the nez group, 
we shall continue to write @ and a with lengths ** implied. 

In a search for distinctive distinctions, one always tends to 
regard singular cases with some suspicion. The vowel ¢ [ze] occurs 
only in the rime #F and in ¥ and part of ®&. In discussing the k‘ai 
k‘ou and ho k‘ou of labials in Section 3 above, we noted that there 
were a few doublets : %& which could be interpreted as mién 
and mien. KaruGREN however considers ‘lH as already having ién 
by the time of Ch‘ieh yiin. In the cases where he postulates 


“© Dialecte de Tch‘ang-an, 65. 

‘7 The so-called 4% IEF = JE. Shall we say, “the unlucky thirteenth rime yiian ” ? 

‘8 The length of ¢ as compared with a is to be taken in the general sense that 
vowels in the wai'groups are on the whole longer than corresponding ones in the nei 
groups. The important consideration here is the pattern of distribution of a and e 
and not the actual lengths or shades of qualities. Compare this with the case of 
“short i” in bid, which may be actually longer than the first vowel in Peter, though 


the latter is theoretically 7: or i. 
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Ancient zen or zwen, there is no question of doublets. The rimes 
$ ien and fii iet are limited as to tone and initial, and are com- 
plementary to 4X. Words in 3 which Karucren gives as -iwen, 
such as & jiwen, have no doublets either in & or in #¥, which is 
combined with & in the Ch‘ieh yiin fragments. The only doublet 
which touches ¢ as a member is that of M/&4 in #F as against 
%/&£% in 3, although the latter is unquotable from our Ch‘ieh 
yiin fragments. Since 8 is kiwén in our notation, % will then be 
kiwen. Except for this pair, one vowel é would serve for all initials 
under 3¢, %, and ## without conflict. Since the occurrence of ¢ 
cuts across Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei’s diagram of division between the wai 
and nei groups, there must be some difference in quality or quan- 
tity between the « in zen and the ¢ in eng. Unless we should go so 
far as to invoke this new vowel « to explain all the doublets some- 
what in this way: 


x ff Aili af 
 gité Re pidciu i =mi(w)dn WK mi(w)én 
WE *g%ié GB *picu *mi(w)en 8 mi(w) én 


which would still fail to account for doublets like #1 kiwi vs. ¥ 
kiwi, the independent status of the vowel ¢ remains rather unsatis- 
factory. Since, however, we have no evidence whatever for such 
reconstructions except for cases like &%, we must let the matter 
stand where KaruGREN leaves it. 

Another lone vowel is d in the rime iL dng. In modern dialects,*’ 
it behaves as if it had been ang for labials and gutterals and wang 
for supradentals. It fills the place admirably. Masprro does give 
such a reconstruction for the rime 71, but assigns it to the ninth 
century, while for Ancient Chinese he still keeps the value dng.°° 
If we regard d as a member of the a-phoneme, we shall have to 
say that this phoneme has the value a when final or when followed 
by -i, -u, -m (-p), -n (-t), or when followed by -ng (-k) and pre- 
ceded by i- or iw-, but has the value d when followed by -ng (-k) 
but not preceded by 7- or iw-. This is, however, hardly an in- 


*° Except of course Go-on, which was the principal reason for the reconstruction dng. 
5°Le dialecte de Tch‘ang-an, 80. 
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telligible phonetic condition, and it would be better either to 
advance the date of ang to that of Ancient Chinese, or, more con- 
servatively, leave the reconstructed lone 4 as it is. 

The lengths marked as ai, ai, am, an, etc. will be left as they are, 
as in the case of the special length for Z i:. The rimes *% ai and 
wai differ from f£ in that #% comes from Archaic -d, but we 
do not know in what way f£ and ® were different in Ancient 
Chinese. We therefore mark % with a prime, ai’ and wai’. 


6. SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study is practical rather than 
theoretical. It was motivated by the desire to give a simple 
workable account of the correlation of Ancient Chinese with any 
given modern dialect whenever the need arises, and for such a 
purpose, it would be well, as a preparatory step, to examine what 
simplifications in notation or systematization are possible in the 
currently used reconstruction. Our results are as follows: 


(1) There is one phoneme 7, with two values. Close 7 occurs 
before a, a, d, e, e, €, and a, or as main vowel, and open 7 before 
e or as an ending of a diphthong. As reminder notation, close i 
is written 7 except in the finals 7(:) and ié. (The second 7 in iat 
need not be considered close or as main vowel.) 

(2) There is a tendency, manifested in varying degrees for 
various initials, for the initial ch‘ieh word representing all initials 
to agree with the final ch‘ieh word (and therefore also with the 
main word) as to having a close i or not. The so-called pure and 
yodized initials in labials, dental liquids, and gutturals are never 
distinctive. 

(3) Of the two varieties of the traditional initial yii "™&, the 
variety yiin Z is a member of the phoneme y when it is followed 
by a close z. Following KArRLGREN, we continue to write 7, mean- 
ing yt. 

(4) There is only one initial n, as # na (not nj), # niang. This 
statement stands phonemically, irrespective of what values the 
initials may have, whether nd, na, niang, or n in all positions. 

(5) There is one phoneme w. As reminder notation, it is written 
wu when occurring before a, o, a and not preceded by i, and when 
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it is the only vowel besides i (i. e., in iw and iwng) , and when final. 
In all other cases, it is written w. 

(6) Labials are k‘ai k‘ow or ho k‘ou according as the finals 
before which they occur are exclusively k‘ai k‘ou or exclusively 
ho k‘ou. Before finals which have both k‘ai k‘ow and ho k‘ou 
forms, labials are regarded as neither k‘ai k‘ow nor ho k‘ou, but 
just as labial. As a convenient notation, those which later became 
dentilabials are written ho k‘ou and those which did not are written 
k‘ai k‘ou. 

(7) KARLGREN’s conditions for dentilabialization must be re- 
stated in order not to be circular. A guess is that labials before 
close 7 and a central or back vowel change into dentilabials. But 
this theory has some difficulties which have yet to be met. 

(8) The vowels 2 and a may be regarded as the wai group and 
nei group members of one phoneme. 

(9) The final # jéi was probably isi, #4 igw was probably iéu. 
Just before dentilabials appeared, f€ iam and # iang may per- 
haps have been iém and 7zéng respectively. 

(10) The place of KaruGREN’s ¢ in the system of Ancient 
Chinese needs further investigation. 

Following are the tables of initials and finals as revised. Though 
the interpretation is quite different in many places and though 
the combinations of initials with finals are altered in a number of 
cases, the resulting forms generally look, as they are meant to 
look, rather much the same as in Karlgren’s system. 


TABLE 14 _ INITIALS 


NN Oi Geli dia y/o p p ob m 
Plosives...... t t ad 

Dentals { Liquids....... n 
Sibilants...... ts ts’ dz s z 
Plosives...... : tt € 

Palatals 4 Supradentals..ts ts‘ dz° 5 
Sibilants...... ts ts dz $s 2 nz 

I iv cKexve races kkg x yy" ng 3 . 


52 Written 7 when followed by i. 
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TABLE 2A 


So oS om oS Sy 


Division 
Group 


RABE 
af 


Bit E& Se 
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Types oF Frinaus in Wuicu Various InitT1ALs Occur 


Ill 

% piai 
wh di 
JE niang 
%# tsiou 
4 dt 
oh tsiau 
Fl tésiou 
Bi kidn 


Ill 


IV 


HE piwai Al piei 


be 


kien 


TABLE 3A Finats: Wai Groups 


IfIo IIe IVy I 


I 


eng 
eng 


ia 
iat 


1du 


id 
ivi 


tei Ut 


1eu 


iim vem iem 


ian ten ien udn 


tang 
vang 
veng 


A 


udng 
ieng 


II 


wan 
wan 


weng 
weng 


IIIa 


wan 


wang 
twing 


1K tiei 
VE niet 
HE tsiei 


IA kien 


lig IVy 


| 
twa 


A 


wet wel 
iwem 
wen twen 


wweng 
wweng 
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TABLE 4A Finats: Nei Groups 


— I Ile Wms “I IIIc If 
Group 
iB uo 1wo 
1u 
JE i jai iwi iwai 
a: 
1é wie 
die au tou 
1éu 
RR iam 
¥ an ién ian uan iwén iwan 
ien wen 
1 ang iang uang iwak 
it ung tung 











COMMENTS ON WRITINGS CONCERNING 
CHINESE SORGHUMS 


Micuaeut J. HAGERTY 
BerKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Several years ago, the writer came across the following note by 
Wu Chii-chiin %IL¥#, author of the Chih wu ming shih t'u k‘ao 
KiB Kay ; 2 


“The Nung chéng ch‘tian shu* has the item, ‘ Cultural 
methods for shu shu [Sorghum vulgare Pers.]’ credited to the 
Chi min yao shu;* but, as the literary styles are different, I 
suspect that the author erred when he made this text follow 
the preceding item, ‘ Cultural methods for the lang shu 
[glutinous species of Setaria, given in the Ch‘ min yao shu/; 
and in wrongly writing, ‘ For cultural methods of shu shu it 
[Ch%t min yao shu] also states,’ while omitting to mention the 
original work, for, actually the words quoted are from the 
Nung shu.’”’ * 


* This note, which occurs in his Chih wu ming shih t‘u k‘ao, 1: 49-50 of the illustrated 
section, original edition of 1848, and p. 27 of the new 1919 reprint, is embodied 
within his article entitled Shu shu chi chi pien 4g Zs Ef) FEF, in which he disputes 
the claim that shu shu or Sorghum vulgare Pers. of the present day is identical with 
the chi #8 or non-glutinous Panicum miliaceum of antiquity. For note concerning Wu 
Ch‘i-chiin and his work, cf. Brets., B. S., 1: 73-75. 

? Ming dynasty treatise on agriculture, sericulture, etc., by Hst Kuang-ch‘i Bex 
1562-1634. Ibid., pp. 82-84. For quotation in question, see 25: 9, v. lower, col. 8 of 
the Wén Hai Shu Chii HES edition of 1900, this having been selected for con- 
venience in photographing. For corresponding text in the large 1843 edition, see 25: 
13-14. In this context, shu shu is written B4FJ{. Other permissible forms, such as 
EgPL BR, 4aj A=, and AAI will be found quoted from various sources mentioned 
in this article. 

* Treatise on agriculture, sericulture, animal husbandry, etc., by Cura Ssi-hsieh 
KBB. of the Posterior Wei dynasty, A.D. 386-534. Ibid., pp. 77-79. Although 
written in this early period, it is an invaluable work which covers every essential 
activity connected with an economy based upon the soil. 

* Yiian dynasty treatise on Agriculture, sericulture, etc., by Wana Chéng ii, 
and first published in 1300. The original edition is lost to the world. Our copy is 
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Chinese text of note: ERAS RAT AE RE RR I— eC 
AY L—te PA AIMRS NA bEHABS SAAS PB. 


The meaning of this note will become clear if one examines 
Plate 1, showing text of the Nung chéng ch‘iian shu. Note that 
the heading, Yu chung shu shu fa yiieh M##25pEB, in col. 8 
of folio 9, v. lower, directly follows the paragraph headed, Ch‘i 
min yao shu chung liang shu fa yiieh ## REWER AVEB , in col. 
5, so that the characters, Yu % ... yiieh A, “It... also states,” 
appear to refer to the Chit min yao shu. Subsequently, the com- 
pilers of the 7“u shu chi ch‘éng |i #48% ° presumed this to be the 
case, so, when quoting this account, they attributed it without 
question to the Chi min yao shu, thus completing this serious 
error." See Plate 2, showing text as given in the Nung shu. 

As reliance upon this account, wrongly credited to the Chi min 
yao shu, has misled scholars who have studied the history of the 
Chinese sorghums, their period of introduction, etc., I am ventur- 
ing a discussion of some of these misconceptions in the following 


pages. 
COMMENTS ON THE INTRODUCTION OF MAIZE INTO EASTERN AsIA,’ 
BY BERTHOLD LAUFER 


Despite its title, Dr. LAurrr’s article also deals at length with 
the grain and saccharine sorghums in China, and some of his state- 
ments show that he also was misled by the account wrongly 
credited to the Chi min yao shu. 


one reproduced in the Wu ying tien chii chén pan ts‘ung shu. Cf. Library Science 
Quarterly (Chinese text), vol. IV, nos. 3-4, Sept. and Dec., 1930, pp. 440-46, for 
interesting account concerning this work. Cf. also Brets., B. S., 1: 81. 

° Chinese Imperial Encyclopedia, originally published about 1725. Our text is that 
of the small movable type reprint, published by Major Brothers in Shanghai about 
1884. Cf. W. F. Mayers’ interesting account concerning this famous work, in China 
Review, vol. VI, July, 1877 to June, 1878, pp. 218-223. Cf. also index to this work, 
by Lionel Gites, 1911. 

5° The Shou shih t‘ung k‘ao, an agricultural treatise compiled by imperial command 
and published in 1742, also contains this error. Cf. ch. 24: 11, v. 

*In Report of Proceedings of the Congrés International des Americanistes, Quebec, 


1906, vol. XV, pp. 225-262. 
3 
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On page 225 of his paper, he states: “ Sorghum was not known 
in the period of Chinese antiquity, and is not mentioned either in 
classical or other early literature. It first occurs under the name 
shu shu 35% in the Ch‘ min yao shu of Chia Ssu-hsieh, who is 
said to have lived in the fifth century, A.D. This notice is as 
follows: ‘ The spring month is the most suitable for burying the 
seeds [of the sorghum] in the earth. The stalk is over ten feet high. 
The ears are big like brooms, the grains black like lacquer or like 
frog’s eyes. When ripe it is harvested by mowing and gathering 
it into sheaves, which are set up. The fruit yields a grain which is 
hulled and eaten. Oxen and horses may be fed with the refuse, 
and even the waste material may be utilized. The stalks can be 
made into brooms for cleaning pots, the blades can be plaited into 
door-screens, mats, and fences. Besides, it is served at table, so 
that there is nothing that need be thrown aside. This is one of 
the most serviceable grains and indispensable to the farmer.’ ” 

Dr. Laurer has made a grave error here, as no such text is 
given in the Chi min yao shu, despite the fact that it has been so 
credited by the compilers of the 7°u shu chi ch‘éng (Chinese Im- 
perial Encyclopedia). Actually, it is the account of shw shu or 
Sorghum vulgare Pers., given in WanG Chéng’s Nung shu, first 
published about 1300, or about 900 years after the Chit min yao 
shu. There are several other errors in LAuFErR’s version quoted 
above, which will be noted further on in my translation of the 
complete account of the grain sorghum given in the 7“u shu chi 
ch‘éng. 

After finishing his translation of the text concerning the sorghums 
as given in the 7"u shu chi ch‘éng, Dr. Laurer makes the following 
observation: “If we analyze the preceding records, it is easily 
recognizable that the different varieties of sorghum are treated: 
indiscriminately. The most striking fact, from an historical point 
of view, is that both Li Shih-chén and Hst Kuang-ch‘i agree in 
the statement that sorghum can only be a recent introduction, the 
former saying that it did not date so far back in the past, but grew 
plentiful in the north of China in his time (that is, the second half 
of the sixteenth century) ; the latter positively denying its occur- 
rence in times of antiquity, and referring to an introduction from 
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a foreign country. Neither of them—according to the general ex- 
perience in the history of the dissemination of cereals, which so 
suddenly appear and spread with such rapidity—is able to assign 
a definite date to the introduction; but L1 Shih-chén affords a most 
valuable clue for unravelling the mystery by his interpretation of 
shu shu, the name for Sorghum vulgare, as millet (shu) of Sse- 
ch‘uan (shu), in which province, according to him, it was first 
grown. Thus far matters would be easy but for the fact that the 
mention of sorghum is ascribed to two much older works, the 
‘Kuang ya’ and the ‘ Chi min yao shu.’ How can the opinions 
of Li Shih-chén and Hsii Kuang-ch‘i regarding a recent importa- 
tion be reconciled with this condition of affairs?” (Cf. pp. 227-28.) 

The first sentence of the above appears to be partly based upon 
F. Porter Smitu’s statement, which he quotes in footnote 3, p. 227: 
“The sorgo or Chinese Northern Sugar Cane is described in the 
Pén Ts‘au [Pén ts‘ao kang mu] along with the Sugar-cane and the 
Holcus sorghum [now Sorghum vulgare] or Barbadoes Millet.” 
This implies that all three are mixed together in Li Shih-chén’s 
work but this is not correct. Following the precedent set by all 
the early authors of Chinese herbals, the kan ché H¥€ or Saccharum 
officinarum and ti ché #&H or Sorghum saccharatum are treated 
together in the Pén ts‘ao kang mu, 33: 13, but neither of these 
two are mentioned in the account of Sorghum vulgare which is 
given in 23: 27 of the above work. In this same footnote 3 on 
page 227, Dr. Laurer states: “Already Bretschneider (Chinese 
Recorder, Vol. 3, p. 289 a) referred to the fact that the glutinous 
kind of Li Shih-chén is S. saccharatum and his non-glutinous kind, 
S. vulgare.” 

This questionable statement appears to be based upon the fol- 
lowing by BRETSCHNEIDER, in the Chinese Recorder, vol. 3, p. 289: 
“Tn the year 1862, Mr. Collins was sent from America to China 
in order to study the mode of manufacturing sugar from this plant 
by the Chinese. But he was very much astonished at finding that 
the Chinese knew nothing about the fact that sugar can be made 
from it. The cultivation of it is limited in China. The stem, cut 
into little pieces, is eaten in a raw state. The grain is used like the 
grain of Sorghum vulgare. In the Chinese botanical works the 
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Sorghum saccharatum is mentioned under the same name as the 
Sorghum vulgare. Cf. article, Shu shu #4 Pén ts‘ao kang mu 28, 
6, Ch. [Chih wu ming shih t‘u k‘ao], ch. 1. But it is there said that 
two kinds of this plant are cultivated; the one is glutinous and 
with glutinous rice is used in manufacturing alcoholic drinks and 
is also made into cakes. This is Sorghum saccharatum. On account 
of the glutinous properties of this plant, it is very difficult to ob- 
tain sugar from it in a pure state. The other kind (Sorghum 
vulgare or kao liang) is not glutinous. It makes good gruel and 
cakes and is good for feeding cattle. Cf. Mr. Collins’ article re- 
garding the Northern Chinese Sugar-cane in the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1865.” 

While it is true that in this article concerning shu shu in the 
Pén ts‘ao kang mu (23, 6), lu su 3K, a term for the saccharine 
sorghum, is given, it is merely one of six other synonyms for shu 
shu, and, as nothing about the saccharine sorghum is mentioned 
in Li Shih-chén’s account, there is the inference that this is merely 
another instance wherein one name has been applied to two plants. 
BRETSCHNEIDER’s assertion that the glutinous kind used in manu- 
facturing alcoholic drinks is Sorghum saccharatum is without any 
logical basis and shows that he failed to note references to the 
actual Sorghum saccharatum which are included in the Pén ts‘ao 
kang mu account concerning kan ché or true sugar-cane, Saccharum 
officinarum, given in Ch. 33: 13. These early references are quoted 
from T‘ao Hung-ching’s (452-536) Ming i pieh lu PARLE AR 
SISK as follows: “There is also a ti ché [identified as Sorghum 
saccharatum Pers., by Matsumura’s Chinese Names of Plants, 
p. 25, and Stuart’s Chinese Materia Medica, pp. 386 and 416] 
with widespread nodes and slender canes and this kind may also 
be eaten.” Further on, Su Sung #4, 1020-1101, is quoted as" 
follows: “ There are two kinds. The tz ché canes are slender, short, 
and have widely-separated nodes; and while suitable to be eaten 
raw, they may also be cooked to make a sugary syrup.” He also 
states: “ Of that which the merchants sell in the northern regions, 
there is much ti ché and little chu ché Tf#% [another name for the 
true sugar-cane, Saccharum officinarum].” L1Shih-chén also quotes 
Wane Shao’s £4 T'ang shuang p‘u 8st, a Sung dynasty 
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treatise on sugar making, as follows: “One kind called lé ché 73 
}®, which is also called la ché RIE , is identical with ti ché %i, 
and this may also be used for making granulated sugar.” (Cf. 33, 
13, v.) 

There is something to be said about BRETSCHNEIDER’s reliance 
upon statements made by Varnum D. Cotuins. Apparently when 
Mr. Couutns reached China in his quest for information about 
Chinese saccharine sorghum, the only botanical description given 
him was an abridged and rather free translation of the account of 
shu shu 834% or S. vulgare, given in the Pén ts‘aokang mu (23: 6). 
Most probably this was selected because of the presence of the 
name, lu su J&3R, which, although listed as one of the six alternate 
names for the shu shu or grain sorghum, also happens to be a 
name for the saccharine sorghum. Therefore it is quite clear that 
those who desired to help him were unaware of the existence of 
textual material concerning saccharine sorghum, embodied within 
the account concerning kan ché or true sugar-cane, Saccharum 
officinarum, and this lack caused him to say: “ Strange as it may 
appear, I cannot find in their agricultural works or in actual prac- 
tise, the slightest evidence that the Chinese cultivate Sorgo [Loo- 
tsoh J#3%] for any other purpose whatever, than for chewing and 
sucking the stalks. So far as I can learn, the plant is cultivated in 
this province only—chiefly on the island of Ts‘ung-ming in the 
Yangtse just opposite Woo-sung; and from thence the Shanghai 
market is supplied.” (Cf. JNCBRAS., ser. 2, vol. 2, 1865, p. 91.) 

Dr. LAUFER again shows his reliance upon this passage, wrongly 
credited to the Chi min yao shu, in his statement on pp. 228-29 
of his article: “ More serious and more difficult is the passage in the 
Chi min yao shu of the fifth century, in which a variety of sorghum 
is undeniably described. I think, however, that a way out of this 
difficulty is possible. The variety described in the Ch‘ min yao 
shu is, in my opinion, Sorghum saccharatum; the variety of recent 
introduction mentioned by Li Shih-chén and Hsii Kuang-ch‘i is 
Sorghum vulgare. This decision rests mainly on the fact that the 
grains of the sorghum are described as black (and as black as 
lacquer) in the Ch‘t min yao shu, which is indeed the case with 
Sorghum saccharatum, while Li Shih-chén speaks of red and black 
grains, thus comprising the two varieties. 
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“To which of the two varieties of sorghum Wang Ying? 7a 
who wrote about a half century before Li Shih-chén, alludes in 
the passage quoted above,* must remain undecided, but in all like- 
lihood he means Sorghum vulgare, possibly both. However this 
may be, it is perfectly safe to assume that Sorghum vulgare was 
introduced from abroad into China not long before the time of 
Li Shih-chén, possibly a century or so, say about the end of the 
fifteenth.” 

As for the Ch‘t min yao shu, it was unnecessary to speculate, for, 
as has been shown, no such account is given in this work. How- 
ever, Dr. Laurer had no warrant for his deduction that this text 
refers to a saccharine sorghum, for, as the translation shows, the 
name, characteristics, and utilization all indicate that it is the 
grain sorghum that is being described. His assumption that 
Sorghum vulgare was introduced into China about the end of the 
fifteenth century is also incorrect. What appears to be the earliest 
unmistakable reference to the culture of the grain sorghum in 
China occurs in the following account in the Nung sang chi yao 
$3R4HH , compiled and published by order of Kublai Khan in 
1273: * “The Wu pén hsin shu BAR * [says], “The shu shu 
#54 is suited to low-grade lands. It is planted early in the spring 
months and with little labor one can harvest much grain which 
will keep. What is left after human consumption may be taken 
together with the many broken grains, mixed with bran, and used 
as feed for the five domestic animals [cattle, horses, swine, sheep, 
and donkeys]. Besides this the stalks can be woven into door- 


* Ming dynasty author of the Shih wu pén ts‘ao PAX FX, a treatise on foods and 
drugs, published in the beginning of the 16th cent. Brets., B. S., 1: 53. 

* This passage is as follows: “Sorghum (shu shu) is sown in the northern regions 
to provide for the lack of grain. The refuse is fed to oxen and horses. It isthe most - 
excellent of all cereals. The people in the south call it lu tsi.” (Laurer version.) 

* According to the Yiian Ming shih lei ch‘ao JU AA HIFHBP, or records concerning 
the Yiian and Ming dynasties, at the very beginning (1260) of his reign, Kublai Khan 
decreed that this work be compiled. (See 7: 2, r.) The edition we have is that repro- 
duced in the Wu ying tien chii chén pan ts‘ung shu. 

5 This work is also quoted in the Nung shu, but without any indication of its origin. 
Possibly the author and period were given in the first edition of the Nung shu, but 
we no longer have this, as it is said to have been destroyed in the confusion attendant 
upon the downfall of the Yiian dynasty. 
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screens, plaited into wattles, and used as fuel. In the markets 
outside the city gates these parts may be sold and also bartered 
for other products.” (For Chinese text, see Plate 4.) 

This account, published seventeen years earlier than that in the 
Nung shu, is not quite so long, but, being practically the same as 
far as it goes, it is a fair presumption that both were derived from 
the same source. Unfortunately, the Wu pén hsin shu quoted 
here does not appear to be listed in the bibliographies with definite 
information about its origin. BRETSCHNEIDER lists it under No. 
1059 in his Botanicon Sinicum, vol. I, with the statement that 
apparently it is a production of the Ming period, but obviously 
this cannot be correct, as we find it here quoted in a work first 
published in 1273. 

At the end of his paper, Dr. Laurer has reproduced the Chinese 
text of the 7T“u shu chi ch‘éng account of S. vulgare, together with 
his translation, and I have done likewise. (See Plate 2.) However, 
as certain parts of his version seem to me inaccurate, I am sub- 
mitting some alternate readings and corrections. This account be- 
gins with the following list of much-disputed names and their 
sources when given: 


Shu shu %# Shih wu pén ts‘ao® MARR 
Ti liang PR Kuang ya" HE 

Mu chi #R Kuang ya 

Lu chi THRE Shih wu pén ts‘ao 

Shu shu SF No source given 

Lu su No source given 

Kao liang a Pén ts‘ao kang mu 4 HAA 


* Treatise on foods and drugs written by Wana Ying G38) at the beginning of the 
Ming period, 1368-1644. Brets., B. S., 1: 53. 

* This name is also written BAe: . Regarding the names ti liang and mu chi, Laurer 
makes the following comment: “ Now, Li Shih-chén quotes from this dictionary the 
two terms ti liang and mu chi; but there is no evidence whatever that these two terms, 
which went out of use long ago and seem solely restricted to the work in question, 
ever denoted sorghum or related plants.” The writer is inclined to agree with this 
statement, but the persistent use of these two names to denote the grain of sorghum 
calls for a word of comment. The Kuang ya, also known as the Po ya fae (the 
change being due to an observance of a taboo against the character kuang ij), was 
written by Cuana I ifgfit, who was given the title Po-shih fi{—¢ in the time of T‘ai- 
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Following the list of names and their sources, there is a crude 
drawing supposed to represent S. vulgare, but it does not serve to 
identify this plant. 

The account begins with the short description erroneously 
credited to Cura Ssii-hsieh’s Ch‘t min yao shu by the compilers of 
the T“u shu chi ch‘éng, and to correct this I am supplying the 
name of the true author and title of work in brackets. 

[Wang Chéng’s Nung shu] has the following under the heading 
Shu shu 886i: “Plant in the spring months. It is suited to low 
grade lands.* The stalks are over ten feet high and have panicles 


ho (227-32). In this work there is the bare statement: “The ti liang is the mu chi.” 
Cf. ch. 10: 15, v. of reprint in the Han Wei ts‘ung shu. Some subsequent commentator 
associated these two terms with the grain sorghum and they are constantly listed as 
synonyms for shu shu ae in editions of the Pén ts‘ao kang mu, T‘u shu chi ch‘éng, 
and even in Wane Chéng’s Nung shu, if we can rely upon Wana Nien-sun --Ar4h 
1744-1832, who wrote a commentary on the Kuang ya entitled, Kuang ya su chéng 
eH DRS (in Huang ch‘ing ching chieh, 1270: 7, r.). These two names do not appear 
in present day editions of the Nung shu, but might have been included in the text 
as given in the first edition which is now lost to the world. Li Shih-chén gives the 
following explanation of these names: “ According to the Kuang ya, the ti liang is the 
mu chi. Because this [shu shu #gZe] is also of the shu ZS and chi FB class and is tall 
and thick as the lu Jif and ti #k reeds the common people have these various names. 
As its seed first [came] from Shu 4y it is called shu shu 4gZs.” Despite positive 
statements such as this, we must be skeptical, because of the lack of documentary 
evidences that S. vulgare was cultivated in China in this early period. It would be 
of interest to learn just when these terms, ti liang and mu chi began to be regarded 
as synonyms of shu shu. Evidently they were not so regarded in the T‘ang dynasty, 
618-907, for, rather significantly, this quotation from the Kuang ya is found in a 
fragment (ch. 864) of the Hifu-ryaku #BAF WS, a manuscript copy of an encyclopedic 
work compiled by imperial order by Suiceno Sadanushi we rise in A. D. 831, under 
the subheading Liang Be, a term for Setaria italica. Cf. facsimile reproduction of ch. 
864 and 868 in Lo Chén-yii’s #Eere collection entitled, Chi shih an ts‘ung shu FE 
Aas. v. 24, fol. 19. In this work there are quotations from thirteen sources, 
all obviously referring to the liang or Setaria species of millet. That from the Kuang 
ya consists of the bare statement, “ The ti liang is the mu chi,” being without any 
gloss, asserting that these are alternate names for shu shu. The same is true of this 
quotation as given in the T‘ai p‘ing yii lan, which was completed A. D. 938. Cf. ch. 842: 
6, r. These two instances would seem to show that this much disputed quotation 
actually was meant to refer to the liang or Setaria species of millet, and should 
no longer be regarded as linguistic evidence that shu shu or S. vulgare was cultivated 
in China in the period in which Cuane I wrote his Kuang ya, approximately A. D. 
227-32. 

* Laurer has translated these two sentences into one, as follows: “‘ The spring month 
is the most suitable for burying the seeds in the earth.” This is not exact, as the 
author is giving the type of land suitable for sorghum, as well as the time for planting. 
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as large as a broom. The grain is dark as lacquer and like a frog’s 
eyes. When ripe, it is cut and formed into sheaves which are 
stacked in perpendicular shocks. The seeds make a grain which 
may be eaten, and what is left is fed to cows and horses. It may 
also be used to relieve in time of famine.’ The tips of the stalks 
can be made into brooms. The stalks can be utilized by weaving 
into door-screens, plaiting into matting, interweaving into fences, 
and for fuel in cooking, so there is no part thrown away.° It is an 
excellent grain that is the salvation of the world and is indis- 
pensable to the farmers.” 

The Nung chéng ch‘iian shu has the following account under 
Shu shu #5®it: “Hsiian-hu hsien-shéng" %/BE says: ‘Anciently 
we did not have the shu shu. In subsequent generations the seed 
was probably obtained from other regions. Its glutinous kind 
closely resembled shu Mit [glutinous Setaria italica], therefore they 
borrowed this name and called it shu. Through error, people of 
the present speak of this [shu shu] as the shu ll, not knowing that 
there is the liang shu [3 ] [glutinous Setaria italica]. There is an- 
other kind called yii mi = [jade rice, Zea mays, L.], also called 
yit mai ZE [jade wheat], yii [=E] shu shu [jade sorghum]. Because 
the seeds of this were also obtained from another region, the terms 
mi *K, mai 2, and shu shu are all borrowed names for it.’ ” 

He also says: “In localities in the northern regions which are 
not suited to wheat and other grains, they plant this. It is 
especially suited to low grade lands.'* Five days after the begin- 


* Laurer translates: “ The fruit yields a grain which is hulled and eaten. Oxen and 
horses may be fed with the refuse, and even the waste material may be utilized.” Here 
the words, “. . . and even the waste material may be utilized,” are incorrect, as chi 
huang HE te can only mean, “ Relieve in time of famine.” 

°In this part Laufer has translated kung ts‘uan {£9R, “ Besides, it is served at 
table. ... This is wrong, as the author has already mentioned its use as food and is here 
referring to the final disposition of what is left of the stalks as fuel for cooking meals. 
See also text of Nung sang chi yao (Plate IV), where shao ch‘ai FEE is given. 

1 This is the literary name of Hst’ Kuang-ch‘i. 

12 Laurer translates: “He further says, ‘In the northern parts of China the soil is 
not favorable to wheat and other grains. The seeds of sorghum are much more suitable 
to it.’” 

Here Laurer has missed the force of the first part of this statement, for certainly 
it cannot be said that all the northern regions are unsuited to “ wheat and other grains.” 
By running the end of the first sentence into the beginning of the second, he has con- 
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ning of autumn [August 7th], even though submerged in flood 
waters to a depth of ten feet, it cannot be spoiled; but if the flood 
waters come before the beginning of autumn, then the crop will 
be ruined. Therefore in the northern localities they build dykes 
two or three feet high in order to shield it from the turbulent 
floodwaters. If these dykes can be saved for several days, then 
though the accumulating waters come in great volume, the crop 
will be without injury.” 

He also says: “In Ch‘in ¥ [Shénsi Province], wherever the soil is 
alkaline they plant shwshu. When planting shushu in the low grade 
lands, it is especially suitable that it be sown early, so it is neces- 
sary to plow about the time of the ch‘ing ming #88 season [April 
5th to 19th].” * 

The Pén ts‘ao kang mu discusses shu shu under the subheading, 
“ Explanation of names,” as follows: “ Li Shih-chén says: ‘ In the 
past not much shw shu was to be seen, but now it is most abundant 
in the northern regions. According to the Kuang ya, the ti liang 
RK is the mu chi A® or tree millet.* Because this is also of 
the shu 4 and chi ® [glutinous and non-glutinous Panicum milia- 
cium] class, and tall and thick as the lu JM and ti % reeds, the 
common speech contains these various names. Its seed first came 
ge Shu [Western Szechwan] therefore it is called shu shu % 

29915 


fused the meaning, as obviously the author is again referring to this sorghum’s suitability 
to low grade lands. 

*8 Laurer translates: “ Where in the country of Ch‘in [i.e. North China] there is a 
salt soil, sorghum is planted in the ground, for it is especially suited to the sowing of 
sorghum. It is necessary to plow early, from the first to the last in the solar term 
Ch‘ing ming [that is, from April 5-19].” 

This is somewhat confused, as the period should come after “ planted”; the words 
“in the ground” should be “low grade lands”; and the words “from first to last” . 
should be “ about.” 

** LauFER translates: “The Kuang ya mentions the ti-liang and mu chi (‘wooden 
millet ’). 

This is inexact, as the Kuang ya makes the positive statement that the ti liang is 
the mu chi or tree millet and not “ wooden millet.” 

15 LAuFER translates: “It was first cultivated in Shu (Szechwan), and is therefore 
called shu shu; that is millet of Szechwan.” 

Laurer translates chung #H as “ cultivated ” here, but this cannot be correct, as tzti 
HB, “ from,” clearly implies something being sent or brought from Szechwan, so “ seed ” 
is the logical word here. 


“ 
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Speaking of shu shu, WANG Ying says: “ In the northern regions 
they plant this as a provision against a lack of grain foods. What 
is left is fed to cattle and horses. It is the earliest of the grains.” 
The southern people call it lu chi M# or reed millet.” 

Li Shih-chén says: “The shu shu is fit for poor land." In the 
spring months the seed is broadcasted. In the autumn months it 
is harvested. The stalks are ten feet or more tall and of a form 
similar to the lu and t reeds, but the culms are solid. The leaves 
are also like those of the lu reeds.** The panicles are as large as a 
broom. The grains are as large as pepper seeds and of dark red 
color, while the hulled grain is of a hard nature, solid, and yellow 
and red-colored.’® There are two kinds. The glutinous variety 
can be mixed with glutinous rice and glutinous millet and fer- 
mented into wine, and may also be used for making cakes.*° The 


1° Laurer translates: “It is the most excellent of all cereals.” However, “ excellent ” 
is not the correct word here, as the author’s meaning is that it is the leader of all grains 
because it is the earliest planted. There is plenty of evidence to prove this, but the 
following will be sufficient: “ Of the various grains, the kao liang alone is the tallest 
and thickest and is also planted before the others, so it is called the leader of the five 
grains REZE -” Cf. Huang ch‘ing ching chieh, 549: 2, r. 

17 Laurer translates this: “Sorghum is convenient to sow.” 

This is incorrect, for, as has been pointed out before, the author is giving the type 
of land suitable for this grain. 

18 Laurer translates: “The stalk is over ten feet high, in shape resembling the lu ti; 
also the fruit inside, and the leaves, are like the Ju.” Here the words, “ fruit inside ” 
are incorrect and should be, “the culms are solid.” 

** Laurer translates: “The grains (li) are big like pepper, or red and black color, 
and hard as hulled rice. The fruit (shih) is yellow and red in color.’ Here, it seems 
to me, Laurer has wrongly split into two sentences what should be one, and has 
missed the meaning of the second half, which is that the hulled grains of sorghum are 
naturally hard and solid. 

2° There has been much confusion created regarding the significance of terms used 
in writings concerning Chinese sorghums. For example, BretscHNemer and Laurer 
asserted that wherever glutinous sorghums were mentioned in ancient Chinese texts, 
these referred to Sorghum saccharatum; while the mention of non-glutinous sorghums 
referred to Sorghum vulgare. However, there does not appear to be any sound basis 
for these conclusions. In order to clear up this debatable question, the writer referred 
this matter to Mr. John H. Martin, Senior Agronomist in Charge, Sorghum and 
Broomcorn Investigations, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and received 
a reply in which he stated that tests of Chinese Amber sorgho show that it is glutinous, 
and a number of the grain sorghums or kaoliangs which have been received from China 
were also found to be glutinous. The glutinous character seems to be similar to that 
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non-glutinous can be used to make cakes or dumplings and may 
be boiled into a gruel. It can be used to relieve hunger in time 
of famine and can be used to nourish the domestic animals.” The 
tips of the stalks can be used to make brooms; the stalks can be 
woven into door-screens and matting, plaited into wattles, and 
used as fuel in cooking.” It is of the greatest benefit to the people. 
Those who use this grain in their sacrificial ceremonies in the 
place of chi ® are wrong.”* The grain hulls when steeped in water 
color it red, and this liquid can be used to redden wine.** The 
Po wu chih® EWE states: ‘ Localities planted in shu shu for a 
long period will have many snakes.’ ” 


found in waxy maize, and is due to their possessing a waxy endosperm. Consequently 
the so-called glutinous sorghum, millet, and rice have no reference to gluten or protein. 
The character is best described as waxy in the case of sorghum and corn. 

From this explanation, we may presume that the references to a “nien” #4 (glutin- 
ous) sorghum merely refer to its viscous nature when cooked. 

*1 Laurer translates: “Also the waste material can be utilized; cattle can be 
nourished with it.” The first half of this sentence is incorrect, and should be as we 
have given it; the second half is not wholly correct, as the author has in mind all the 
domestic animals and not cattle alone. 

?2 Laurer translates: “ From the blades door-screens and mats can be plaited. It 
contributes to our table.” 

Here he has not mentioned that the stalks can be plaited into wattles. The words, 
“Tt contributes to our table,” are incorrect, as this is another reference to the final use 
of the stalks as fuel in cooking. 

*° This is a reference to the people who use kao liang for this purpose, believing it 
to be identical with the chi # or sacred grain of antiquity. 

*4 Laurer translates: “The husks of the grain, when soaked in water, assume a red 
color, and red wine can be made of it.” 

As phrased here, the meaning is not clear. The real sense is as we have given it above. 

*5'This is a work by Cuanc Hua §fe3f€, A.D. 232-300. The significance of this 
statement is discussed further on in this article. 

Note: There are three or four more columns of text devoted to the medicinal uses 
of the grain and roots of the plant, but as these parts have been omitted by Dr. Laurer, 
I am doing likewise. This part is very brief, compared with the space given the old 
Chinese grains. Also, the only sources quoted are Li Shih-chén himself, and a CHanc 
Wén-shu He CAR. to whom “ one new ” prescription is credited. This is highly signifi- 
cant, for, if S. vulgare was introduced into China as early as some writers claim, it 
would have become a part of the Chinese pharmacopoeia at a much earlier period than 
the Ming dynasty. This circumstance and the appearance of the first description of 
this grain in the Nung sang chi yao, published in 1273, would seem to warrant the 
statement that this grain sorghum began to be cultivated in China sometime during 


the Southern Sung dynasty, 1127-1278. 
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BRETSCHNEIDER’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


In his Botanicon Sinicum, 1: 78, BRETSCHNEIDER gives a long list 
of plants treated in his Ch‘: min yao shu, and, as he includes shu 
shu or S. vulgare, it is probable that he also was misled by the 
error of the compilers of the 7“u shu chi ch‘éng, to which I have 
already called attention. Also, in vol. 2 of the same series, p. 147, 
under item No. 342, in which hei shu 4 or dark-colored millet 
is treated, he makes the following reference to sorghum: “ Williams 
(Dict. 439-776) suggests that the black-seeded millet of the classics 
may have been a variety of sorghum, for no species of Milium 
now cultivated has black seeds. I do not agree with this view, for 
there is evidence from ancient Chinese authors that Sorghum first 
became known in China in the 3rd century of our era. It had 
probably been introduced from India. The character hei 
meaning black, is not necessarily to be taken literally; it may in 
this case mean dark-colored.” 

Judging from the period mentioned, this evidence from ancient 
Chinese authors refers to the following quotation from CHANG 
Hua’s Po wu chih: *° “ Localities planted in shu shu for three years 
will for the following seven years have many snakes.” (Cf. Ch‘t 
min yao shu, 10: 1, v.) However, if he were satisfied with the mere 
mention of the term shu shu, he might have selected the following 


°° Tt is doubtful because the Kuang ya also is a work of the 3d century, having 
been written about A. D. 227-232. However, I am inclined to believe that it is the 
Po wu chih to which he is referring, because the author Cuana Hua is said to have 
lived A. D. 232-300; and also because the name shu shu actually occurs in the quo- 
tations from this work, while in the Kuang ya the names ti liang and mu chi were 
only associated with shu shu by subsequent commentators. Needless to say, one cannot 
always rely upon these subsequent commentaries. In his search for historical references 
to the grain sorghum, the writer came across what seemed to be an arbitrary opinion 
in the Wén hsien t‘ung kao (4: 20,v.) by Ma Tuan-lin, who lived in the 13th cent. 
In this work there is a list of the seven main classes of grains in which taxes were paid 
in T‘ien-hsi 5th year (1021). One of these was shu 4S, and under this name there was 
a comment stating that in this class there were the three following kinds: Shu Z which 
must refer to Panicum miliaceum var. glutinosa; shu shu 44s, which would logically 
refer to S. vulgare, and tao shu #44, also denoting a grain sorghum. This appeared 
to be an earlier reference to the grain sorghum than any previously found, but a com- 
parison with the original text in the Sung shih Su (174: 2 of the small Chi ch‘éng 
t‘u shu reprint) disclosed that there were no such comments after these seven names. 
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much earlier quotation, credited to the Po wu chih: “ In Ti-chieh 
HAG Srd year (B. C. 67) they planted shu shu.” (Cf. Lu Pao-nan’s 
ZIP, 1791-1855, Shih ku ¥## or Explanation of the Grains, 
2: 13.) In this same work the first of these quotations is credited 
to Chuang tzii #EF, circa B. C. 330. As the Po wu chih is regarded 
as a source of doubtul reliability, and as there is no documentary 
evidence to show that this grain sorghum was grown in China in 
this early period; it leaves the inference that shu shu denoted 
some other grain, and the presence of the character shu 4 would 
indicate that it was a Panicum miliaceum var. glutinosa of Shu 
43 or Western Szechwan. 


BRETSCHNEIDER has discussed the shu shu in the various install- 
ments of his article, Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works 
(in Chinese Recorder, vol. 3, 1870-71), but as his contradictory 
statements concerning the significance of early grain names, their 
history, etc., have caused great confusion, it will be necessary to 
consider them in detail. On p. 174 he has the following: “ Shu #& 
(P. XXIII, 3, ch. W. 1) 2” According to Dr. Williams (Bridgman’s 
Chrestomathy, p. 449), this character denotes Sorgho. But at 
Peking Panicum miliaceum is called Shu and the description of 
this plant in the Pén ts‘ao [kang mu] suits more with Panicum. 
When it is hulled, it is a roundish little corn of pale yellow color; 
when boiled it becomes very glutinous. The hulled corn is called 
Huang mi %&* (yellow corn) at Peking. From the Huang mi the 
huang tsiu ¥ 4, yellow whiskey, is distilled.” 

Although every word used here indicates P. miliaceum var. 
glutinosa, it will be seen later on that BreTSCHNEIDER changed his 
mind and claimed that this shu 4 of the classical period actually 
was S. vulgare. 

On page 175 he states: “ It cannot be decided from the Chinese 
authors, whether the guinea corn Sorghum vulgare, now exten- 
sively cultivated in North China, as in Southern Europe, Africa, 
Western Asia, and India, is indigenous to China. It is not men- 
tioned in the Chinese Classics. The most ancient work quoted by 
Li Shih-chén is the Kuang ya 4, written at the time of the Wei, 


27 These are the Pén ts‘ao kang mu and Chih wu ming shih t‘u k‘ao. 
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386-558.* The Chinese names for Sorgho are Shu shu #4 (the 
first character denotes the province of Szechwan), Lu su J&% 
(reed millet), Mu tsi R® (tree millet) (Kuang ya), Kao liang 
m3 (high millet). The latter is the common name at Peking, 
where it grows plentifully and is employed chiefly for feeding 
horses and for distilling whiskey called Shao-tsiu 214.” 

All this very clearly points to S. vulgare. Note here that Bret- 
SCHNEIDER states that this grain is not mentioned in the Chinese 
classics; but he also changed his mind about this, as the following 
will show: “I stated above [p. 174] that at Peking nowadays the 
character shu 4 is applied to Panicum miliaceum. This corn has 
glutinous properties and is called huang mi 3 or yellow corn. 
This character shu has been for a long time erroneously used in 
this connection, and this erroneous application of it took place 
before the 6th century. The Pén ts‘ao kang mu (XXIII, 4) quotes 
a writer of the 6th century,”* who states that the shu [4] is culti- 
vated to the north of the Yang-tse-kiang. The plant resembles 
the lu i (reed) ; the corn is greater than the millet. The author 
adds that the character shu [4 ] is erroneously applied to another 
kind of corn lt. (This character is likewise pronounced shu). This 
latter cereal is separately described in the Pén ts‘ao kang mu 
(XXIII, 13). The grain called huang mi is said to possess much 
glutinous matter. It is used for manufacturing alcoholic drinks. 
This corn [shu it] was known to the Chinese in the most ancient 
times. It seems to me that the meaning of the character shu 4 
in ancient times was not glutinous millet (as Dr. Legge states, 
cf. his translation of the Shi-ching), but rather Sorgho, as Dr. 
Williams translates (in Bridgman’s Chrestomathy, p. 449) .” Ibid., 
p. 287. 

One seeks in vain for anything in this or the previous statement 
which could be construed as evidence that shu 4 is anything other 
than glutinous Panicum miliaceum. No one else has attempted 
to question the identity of this grain, because it is so well docu- 
mented in Chinese literature as far back as the classical period. 


* This is incorrect as the Kuang ya was written about A. D. 227-232. 
2° This is T‘ao Hung-ching, A. D. 452-536, author of the Ming i pieh lu. 
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Also, there could be no mistake about this grain as described by 
Li Shih-chén, for he lists all the well known synonyms used in the 
classics, quotes only the orthodox texts, and expresses no contrary 
opinions concerning it. BRETSCHNEIDER’s reference to the account 
given in ch. 23: 4 of this work proves nothing one way or another, 
for here, it seems to me, is what the author says: “'T‘ao Hung- 
ching says: ‘ Both in Ching-chou #4 [present Hunan, Hupeh, 
and part of Honan] and Ying-chou #b)4 [part of present Hupeh| 
and north of the Yang-tse-kiang, they plant this. Its stalk is like 
a lu jit reed but is different from the su 3% [Setaria italica]. The 
grain kernels are also larger. People of the present who frequently 
call the shu su #3 [glutinous Setaria italica] by the name shu 
# are wrong.’ ” 

Despite his changing viewpoints and what appear to be arbitrary 
opinions, BRETSCHNEIDER has influenced other writers who have 
attempted to throw some light upon the history of the sorghums. 
For example, Dr. S. Wells WiL1AMs quotes BrETSCHNEIDER’s 
statement, saying: “If this deduction is true, the cultivation of 
this plant dates from about 2000 B.C. The precise uses of this 
grain in ancient times can only be inferred. If the identity of the 
shu (mentioned in the classics) with sorghum could be proved 
beyond question, this grain would rank in age as grown in China 
with any in the world.” Cf. Sorghum Sugar Industry, National 
Academy of Sciences, Nov., 1883, pp. 57-58.* 


BRETSCHNEIDER’s statement about its probable introduction from 
India, his final assertion that it was cultivated in China in the pre- 


*In a footnote on page 18 of his Botanicon Sinicum, BretscHNEIDER, speaking of 
his work, On the Study and Value of Chinese Botanical Works, says that it came to 
light with such a profusion of misprints and other inaccuracies that it would be ridicu- 
lous to append to it a complete list of errata. He finally says: “ I therefore would 
feel quite disposed to disavow this my first scientific essay; all the more since at the 
time I wrote it I had not sufficiently mastered the subject, and many of my former 
statements require modification.” 

This leaves us in a quandary. However, I am inclined to believe that his statements 
concerning the sorghums are among those allowed to stand, because they were quoted 
by De Canpo._e fifteen years after their publication. BretscHNEIDER does not go into 
this question of sorghums in China in his Botanicon Sinicum series; even in vol. 3 of 
this work, which is devoted to Chinese Materia Medica, and was published in 1895, 
he omits all mention of shu shu or grain sorghum. 
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Christian era, and his hypothesis built upon the Chinese names of 
grains, the significance of which repeatedly changed down through 
the centuries, are best answered by De CaNDOLLE in the following: 
“ Absence of a Sanskrit name also renders the Indian origin very 
doubtful. Bretschneider on the other hand says that the sorghum 
is indigenous in China, although he says that ancient Chinese 
authors have not spoken of it. It is true that he quotes a name 
common at Peking, kao liang (tall millet), which also applies to 
Holcus saccharatus [the saccharine sorghum now identified as 
Sorghum saccharatum Pers.], and to which it is better suited. Com- 
mon names tell us nothing, either from their lack of meaning or 
because in many cases the same name has been applied to the 
different kinds of Panicum and Sorghum. I can find none which is 
certain in the ancient languages of India or Western Asia which 
argues an introduction of but few centuries before the Christian era. 

“There remains, therefore, the single assertion of Dr. Bret- 
schneider that the tall sorghum is indigenous in China. If it is the 
species in question, it spread westward very late. But it was 
known to the ancient Egyptians, and how could they have received 
it from China while it remained unknown to the intermediate 
peoples? It is easier to understand that it is indigenous in tropical 
Africa, and was introduced into Egypt in prehistoric times; after- 
wards into India and finally into China, where its culture does not 
seem to be very ancient, for the first work which mentions it 
belongs to the fourth century of our era.” ** 

It seems to me that Dr CANDOLLE’s logic is sound, and serves 
to effectively dispose of BRETSCHNEIDER’s claims. However, he has 
fallen into error in his statement that the term kao liang or tall 
millet also applies to the saccharine sorghum. He has repeated this 
error in his discussion concerning the saccharine sorghum on pp. 
382-83, just as LAUFER has called attention to it, in the footnote 
on p. 227 of his article. Also, his mention of a work of the fourth 
century of our era being the first to mention the tall grain sorghum 
must be due to a slip of the pen, as BRETSCHNEIDER’s reference is 
to a work of the third century. 


** Cf. Origin of Cultivated Plants, pp. 381-82. 
4 
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Der CANDOLLE gives expression to his own ideas regarding this 
matter in the following: “ The sorghum has not been found among 
remains of the lake-dwellings of Switzerland and Italy. The Greeks 
never spoke of it. Pliny’s phrase about a Milium introduced into 
Italy from India in his time has been supposed to refer to the 
sorghum; but it was a taller plant, perhaps Holcus saccharatus. 
The sorghum has not been found in a natural state in the tombs 
of ancient Egypt.” 


VaviLov touches upon this question in his Science at the Cross 
Roads, as follows: “ The fifth world center is found in mountainous 
Eastern Africa, chiefly in mountainous Abyssinia. This small 
center is rather peculiar, being characterized by a small number 
of independent important cultivated plants displaying an extra- 
ordinary variety of forms. Here we find the maximum diversity 
in the world, so far as the varieties of wheat, barley, and perhaps 
also the grain sorghum, are concerned.” Further on he also says: 
“ It is our conviction that Egypt has borrowed its crop plants from 
Abyssinia to a considerable extent.” (P. 6.) 

In his “ Studies on the Origin of Cultivated Plants,” Vaviiov 
makes the following definite assertion regarding the original place 
of production of grain sorghum: “ The center of origin of a certain 
group of cultivated plants is generally characterized by many 
specialized parasites peculiar to a given group of plants. Thus the 
center, where the diversity of specialized parasites characteristic 
of a certain group of plants is concentrated, coincides, as might 
have been expected, with the center of their hosts. The greatest 
diversity of species of smut on rye has been found in Southwestern 
Asia, the center of diversity of this crop. Out of ten species of 
smut living on Sorghum, the majority has been found in Africa 
alone, . . . the native country of the sorghum.” ¢ 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY CHINESE WRITERS 


In their discussion of the problem of the introduction of S. vul- 
gare Pers. into China, none of the European or American writers 
gives us any indication that they were aware of the viewpoints of 


+ Cf. Bull. of Applied Botany and Plant-Breeding, in Russian with English summary, 
Vol. 16, 1926, p. 151. 
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scholars of the Manchu period, such as Cu‘iNG Yao-t‘ien 2%, 
1725-1814, author of the Chiu ku k‘ao* WUR4%; Liv Pao-nan, 
1791-1855, author of the Shih ku;*° and Wane Nien-sun, author 
of the Kuang ya su chéng. However, as these men have dealt with 
the history of Chinese grains, their terminology, etc., it would 
seem that no discussion of this problem could be complete without 
a presentation of their ideas. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
treatise is Cu‘ENG Yao-t‘ien’s Chiu ku k‘ao. In this work, the 
author boldly claims that the kao liang 3€ or S. vulgare of the 
present is identical with the chi ® or non-glutinous Panicum 
miliaceum of remote antiquity; and that the term shu shu 4 
is merely one of many other names which were used in ancient 
times to denote the kao liang of the present day. In the main, his 
argument runs as follows: “According to the Shuo wén ®t%X, 
the chi ® is the tzi #; it is the leader of the five grains. The tzi 
& is the chi B. The tz shu ZA is the glutinous variety of chi 
B®. Tzi Z is the alternate form of tzi #; shu is the alternate 
form of shu Jit.” 

Commenting on this, Cu‘inc Yao-t‘ien says: “In my opinion 
chi # and tzi ¥% are general terms. The glutinous variety is shu. 
In the northern regions they call this kao liang 3. Some call 
it hung liang #13@. It is commonly called shu shu ®t and is also 
called shu shu 33%. Because it is of the chi? class, is tall and 
thick like a lu if reed, Wu Jui * 853i, a man of the Yiian dynasty, 
stated that as the stalk of the chi ® is like a lu reed, and as the 
grain kernels were also large, the southern people called it the 
lu chi M##. The Yiieh ling ** A4P states: ‘If in the first month 


2° This Chiu ku k‘ao or Researches concerning the Nine Grains is included in the 
Huang ching ching chieh, 549: 51, large edition of 1829. 

°° According to the author’s preface, this treatise was published in 1840. It has been 
reprinted in the Kuang ya ts‘ung shu, vol. 105. 

*1. Wy Jui is the author of the Jik yung pén ts‘ao A FAARE, or Herbs for daily 
use. According to the Pén ts‘ao kang mu bibliography of works used as sources, Wu 
Jui lived in the time of Wén-tsung 304% (1328). 

*2 The Yiieh ling is a section of the Li chi 1 22 or Book of Rites, and constitutes a 
sort of almanac in which are instructions regarding human activities for each month 
in the year. For this reason it was a valuable guide for farmers, especially in the 
matter of proper time to plant crops. As given here, the quotation from the Yiieh ling 
is elliptic. For the complete paragraph, as translated by Lecce, Sacred Books of the 
East 27: 257. 
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of spring activities proper to winter were carried out, the first 
sown seeds would not enter the ground.’ [That is, would not 
germinate.] According to Cuine Hsiian’s 8%, A.D. 127-200, 
commentary, the ancient explanation of the words shou t‘ung BH 
fa, ‘ early sown and late ripening,’ refer to the chi #. Now, if we 
consider the order of precedence in planting the various grains in 
the northern regions, we find that kao liang [S. vulgare] is the very 
earliest; su 5€ [Setaria species] is next; and shu 4 [Panicum milia- 
ceum var. glutinosa] and mi J& [non-glutinous P. miliaceum] follow 
these; therefore this shou t‘ung, ‘ early sown and late ripening’ 
grain is the kao liang HH.” Cf. Huang Ch‘ing ching chieh, 549: 
1-2; also 551: 3, v., where Cu‘ENG Yao-t‘ien gives a full-page figure 
of S. vulgare, with the name chi ® in the upper right, while in his 
note to the left of the drawing, he uses the name kao liang it: 
thus indicating that he regards these two terms as synonyms for 
this grain. He also questions Li Shih-chén’s statement that the 
people of the present who use kao liang in their religious sacrifices 
because they believe it to be the equivalent of chi ® are mistaken, 
and accuses Li Shih-chén of a lack of discrimination in his investi- 
gations. He then asserts that the people of the present regard the 
kao liang as the chi because the elders have handed down chi as 
the ancient name, so the people are not mistaken about this." 

The generally accepted idea that the prefix shu in the term shu 
shu %34 signifies some connection with Szechwan is also vigor- 
ously denied by Cu‘ENG Yao-t‘ien. He cites several examples from 
the Erh ya WHE and Fang yen AB, showing the use of shu B 
as a prefix having the same meaning as tu #8, “ single,” “ large,” 
etc., and attempts to prove through these that the term shu shu 
%j)Z signifies a grain of the chi ® * class, with a single large stalk, 
and not that its seed came from Szechwan.** 


1Cf. Huang ch‘ing ching chieh, 549: 8, r. 

* This is the opinion of a Chinese lexicographer and is at variance with ideas 
expressed by botanical, medical, and agricultural writers. Even today, if one examines 
a list of Chinese vegetable products, he will find numerous instances wherein shu 4%) 
or ch‘uan JI], which has the same significance, are used as prefixes to names of plants, 
grains, etc., always indicating a connection with Szechwan, either as a mark of excellence 
or place of origin. As authorities such as the Nung chéng ch‘iian shu, Kuang ch‘iin 
fang p‘u, and Pén ts‘ao kang mu agree that shu shu [S. vulgare] was not grown in 
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Despite their fantastic nature, Cu‘=Nc Yao-t‘ien’s ideas have 
found acceptance among other scholars of the Manchu period, 
including Liu Pao-nan, Wane Nien-sun, Cuu Pin * #, Cau 
Chiin-shéng ** 42 , 1788-1858, and Tuan Yii-ts‘ai® BEER 
1735-1815. Among his arguments, the most striking is the state- 
ment that the kao liang of the present is identical with the chi of 
antiquity, a claim based upon an unwarranted interpretation of 
Cutnc Hsiian’s ancient commentary on the text of the Yiieh ling. 
Apparently he chose to ignore Ts‘ar Yung #&, A.D. 133-92, 
another well-known commentator, who has declared that the words 
shou t‘ung, “ early sown and late ripening,” refer to the hsii mai 
iE or winter wheat, for, this being planted in the second month 
of the previous autumn, it must necessarily be earlier than the chi 
®, which is said to be sown in the first month of spring. (Cf. Shih 
ku, 2: 11, r.) Also, in the Chia yii RH, Confucius states that 
the shu 4 is the leader of the five grains. (Cf. Shih ku, 2: 10, r.) 
But even if we accept CuiNc Hsiian as the authority in this mat- 
ter, it would seem far-fetched to claim that this chi grain of 
antiquity is identical with the kao liang of the present day because 
by pure coincidence this latter happens to be an early planted 
grain and is used in religious sacrifices by the people of the north. 


Cu‘ENG Yao-t‘ien’s criticism of L1 Shih-chén for stating that 
those who use kao liang in their religious sacrifices are wrong, and 
his claim that chi ® is the ancient name of kao liang 5 are il- 
logical, because he is implying that chi ® exists only as a name. 
This is clearly disproved in the following statement concerning 
chi in the Chih wu ming shih t‘u k‘ao ch‘ang pien: “ At present 
people do not greatly prize this grain, using it only in religious 


China in ancient times, there remains the inference that the term shu shu in ancient 
works, such as the Po wu chih, denoted P. miliaceum var. glutinosa grown in Szechwan 
or of a type grown in Szechwan; and when found in later Chinese writings, it denotes 
S. vulgare, being an example of a transfer of names. 

** Cf. Huang ch‘ing ching chieh, 549: 5, v. 

%3 Author of the Li chi hsiin tsuan MARCA: cf. 6: 12, r. 

** Author of the Shuo wén t‘ung hsiin ting shéng RACES. Cf. explanation 
of chi #R in I pu wu RA. section, p. 119, v. col. 5. 

*8 Author of the Shuo wén chieh tzu chu PEACHES TE. Cl. Chi pien shang 


¥4£_k, p. 42, r. col. 3. 
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sacrifices. The farmers plant it as a provision against the failure 
of other grain crops, then they use it for food.” * This is especially 
significant, as in this context Wu Ch‘i-chiin is speaking about 
practices in the north, where the people should certainly know the 
difference between chi or P. miliaceum and S. vulgare. The follow- 
ing from the same source shows that in accordance with the law 
of the survival of the fittest, millets such as chi have been largely 
displaced by the superior kao liang: “ As a rule farmers strive for 
profit and note what is valuable and what is cheap in their time. 
Instances of things valued in ancient times but rejected at present 
are very numerous. Now the people of the northwest who plant 
chi are very few, and I fear that in some future time this variety 
will be lost to the world.” And to indicate that kao liang has been 
introduced into China, he says: “ Various scholars merely say that 
kao lang is a northern variety, and do not know that it is called 
fan shu #4, ‘ foreign millet,’ in Ch‘iian-chou #4 and Chang- 
chou WH [both in Fukien Province]; while in Kueichou Province, 
wherever the Miao #4 tribesmen dwell, they plant this grain with- 
out leaving an empty space.” And to point out the danger in 
attaching too much importance to the presence of identical char- 
acters in names of grains, he says: “ For example, there is the Ya 
shu shu 34 [Indian corn, Zea mays, L.], a species of which 
there is no evidence in ancient times, but which is now cultivated 
extensively. North and south of the Huang-ho ®?J or Yellow 
River, it is called yii lu shu shu 8h, but this kind certainly 
is not of the shu shu #4 [S. vulgare] class.” (1: 51.) He also 
makes the following points against the assertion that this shu shu 
really is the chi of antiquity: “ Not only is the shu shu without 
mention in the classics, but even the pén ts‘ao ** 44 or herbals 


8° Cf, 2: 106, v. cols. 4-5. As Wu Ch‘i-chiin is really quoting from Su Sung’s ARAL, 
1020-1101, T‘u ching pén ts‘ao fal x8 AR RE , it is evident that even in this early period 
the chi grain had ceased to be an important crop with the Chinese, and was only raised 
for use in religious ceremonies. 

87 The words “ pén ts‘ao,” as used here, are somewhat ambiguous, as they occur in 
the title of many herbals. Most probably he is referring to the very early works of this 
kind, of which there were very many. Although it was first describted in the Nung sang 
chi yao, published in 1273, it does not appear to be treated in the herbals until the 
publication of Wane Ying’s Shih wu pén ts‘ao, at the beginning of the 16th century. 
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do not include it. Only the Po wu chih first listed this name. The 
Chiu ku k‘ao first stated that it is identical with the chi, quoting 
from extensive and ancient sources, and rejecting the former ex- 
planations. The Kuang ya shu chéng and the Shuo wén chieh tzii 
chu also accepted the viewpoint of this work.” (1: 46, r.) But 
despite this, Wu Ch‘i-chiin states: “ Although I do not consider it 
wrong to use the name chi ®& to denote the chi ®, still I find it 
absolutely impossible to believe that the shu shu #4 is identical 
with the chi ®.” (1: 48, v.) 


Cuu Chiin-shéng, author of the Shuo wén tung hsiin ting shéng, 
has the following under chi ®: “Cu‘inc Yao-t‘ien’s statement 
that the chi is the present day kao liang is certainly true. It is tall 
and thick as a lu reed and is planted in the first month; therefore 
it is the leader of the five grains. Its grain is rough-surfaced and 
large; therefore they called this shu shih HES or coarse food. This 
is identical with the chi shih ®# mentioned in the Yii Tsao HR 
[Book 11] of the Li chi ##2. The Kuang ya, in its explanation of 
the plants, states that the tz lang #EE is the mu chi APE; and 
because from the Ch‘in and Han dynasties down, they wrongly 
regarded the liang % as the chi ®, they added to the kao liang 
m3 the name mu chi AB... .” (I pu ti wu FART. section, 
p. 119, v. cols. 5-6.) As this implies the use of kao liang in the 
time of Confucius [B. C. 551-497], and as there is the same illogical 
attempt to associate the present kao liang with the chi of antiquity, 
Cuu Chiin-shéng’s assertions must also be rejected as fantastic. 
Rather curiously, he contradicts himself in his explanation of the 
character liang %: “The Kuang ya, in its explanation of plants, 
states that the tz liang is the mu chi. In my opinion, this is the 
kao liang of the present. It is improbable that this kind had 
entered China in the time of the San tai ={€ or Three dynasties 
[Hsia, Shang, and Chou, which extended from B. C.? 2205-250]. It 
is also called shu shu ®t and shu shu #48. Its grain has no rela- 
tion to the liang ®%, shu Pl, shu ®, or chi ®[!]. The kao liang 
stalk is ten or more feet tall; the grains are as large as pepper seeds; 
the glutinous kind is used to ferment into wine; and the non-glu- 
tinous is used for food. At present in the northwest there are many 
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suitable hilly areas where they plant this.” (Chuang pu ti shih pa 
ALEB SATA, p. 45, r. cols. 8-10.) In his explanation of the char- 
acter ku #£, he also says: “The kao liang of the present is called 
shu shu 4, shu shu BA, lu chi HB, and ti liang KX. In the 
San tai, or Three dynasties period, this kind had not entered China. 
Also, the hu ma tsk, which is the present chih ma Si} [Sesamum 
indicum], was first had by subsequent generations. Both [the shu 
shu and the chih ma] are unmentioned in the classics.” (Hsii pu 
ti pa THEBAA, p. 62, r., cols. 6-7.) 


Tune Shih-chin ®3#i, a modern Chinese, writing of the sor- 
ghums, separates them into the three following kinds: 


(1) Chou shu shu #34 or broom sorghum, A. sorghum var. 

obovata. 

(2) T'ien kao liang ##®E or sweet kao liang or lu su AX 

A. sorghum var. saccharatus. 

(3) Kao liang ®58€ or grain kao liang, A. sorghum var. vulgare. 
He makes no mention of a glutinous kao liang in his article. Rather 
curiously, he also states that China is the original place of produc- 
tion of kao liang, but gives no evidences or authorities in support 
of his claim. 

SUMMARY 


Hst Kuang-ch‘i’s mistake in attributing the Nung shu (1300) 
account concerning the grain sorghum to the Ch‘t min yao shu 
(386-534) , and its perpetuation by the compilers of the T“u shu 
chi ch‘éng (about 1725) , have been the cause of much error in the 
writings of subsequent authors. Reliance upon secondary sources, 
when the originals were available, caused BrETSCHNEIDER, DE 
CANDOLLE, LAUFER and other writers to fall into error. With the 
exception of linguistic data, none of the criteria used in the scien- 
tific method, such as indigenous names, archaeological remains, 
presence of the wild form, Andropogon halepensis, and wide diver- 
sity of forms of the grain, with their corresponding insect and 
disease pests, are found in China. We have found no unmistakable 
documentary references to S. vulgare earlier than that in the Nung 


8 Cf. Science [K‘o Hsiich #}441, vol. 5, 1919, pp. 712-16. 
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sang chi yao, published in 1273. Most probably “shu shu,” the 
old term for the glutinous Panicum miliaceum grown in Szechwan 
Province, was transferred to the grain sorghum. As LAUFER points 
out, even the Tibetan name, sa lw, is derived from cali the Sanskrit 
term for rice, thus indicating introduction from India. The claim 
that the grain sorghum was cultivated in China as early as the 
second or third century seems untenable, as there is no mention 
of this indispensible grain in the Ch‘t min yao shu. The attempts 
of Cu‘EnG Yao-t‘ien and other Chinese writers to place the culture 
of the grain sorghum back into the pre-Christian era are fantastic 
and appear to be mainly based upon arbitrary interpretations of 
the texts of the early commentators on the classics. In view of 
the definite tendency of the Chinese to utilize the grains in their 
dietetics and therapeutics, it is significant that no mention of 
such use of the grain sorghum is found until the publication of 
Wane Ying’s Shih wu pén ts‘ao, at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury. The compilers of the Nung sang chi yao quoted freely from 
works of the Posterior Han, A. D. 25-221, the Posterior Wei, A. D. 
386-534, and the T“ang, 618-907, but in all of these there is no 
mention of a grain or saccharine sorghum. Instead, we have only 
the short account from a source entitled, Wu pén hsin shu, which 
is not listed in any of the bibliographical works, and might well 
be merely a Yiian dynasty imperial exhortation designed to en- 
courage and aid the people in the practice of agriculture. All this 
is significant, as it would seem that if references to grain sorghum 
were to be found in early works, the compilers of the Nung sang 
chi yao would have noted them. Basing upon available linguistic 
data, the writer has ventured the opinion that the grain sorghum 
was introduced into Northern China in the latter part of the 
Southern Sung dynasty. But as to how and whence it came, we 
can only surmise. The history of the Yiian dynasty has no men- 
tion of it. However, all this does not preclude the possibility of 
its existence in western Szechwan in a much earlier period. Possibly 
future exploration in fossil flora of this region, including Yiinnan, 
Kweichou, and Szechwan provinces, might disclose new proofs to 
nullify all present theories. For a working hypothesis, the writer 
suggests that the Mongols under Genghis Khan and succeeding 
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monarchs, having made a complete conquest of Western and 
Southwestern Asia, could hardly fail to have noticed the culti- 
vation of this grain in India and possibly the countries to the north 
and northeast, including Tibet and that part of Szechwan border- 
ing upon Tibet. It would seem, however, that it remained for 
Kublai Khan and his Chinese advisers, who were engaged in the 
post-war reconstruction of Northern China, to realize the import- 
ance and suitability of this grain in the economy of the north. As 
for the question regarding the original place of production, it would 
seem that Asia must be eliminated, and consideration given to 
the theory of Dr Canpo.1e, that Africa is the home of the grain 
sorghum; and to the claims of Vavinov, that the area Abyssinia 
is the specific center from which it has been disseminated to all 
parts of the world. 
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Lo Jao-tien (1793-1854) , 
author of the Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh 


A valuable account of the history, customs and distribution of the 
Miao-Man peoples of Kweichow is contained in the Ch‘ien-nan chih- 
fang chi-liieh, preface dated 1847, by Lo Jao-tien. Lo Jao-tien, tzu 
Su-ch‘i M&K, was born in 1793 ? in the district of An-hua 44% in central 
Hunan. The name Jao-tien is said to have been given him by reason 


* For the Chinese characters see the Bibliography at the end of this article. 

* This book is cited in Tort Ryiizd, Bydzoku chésa hdkoku 2-3; Ts‘ao Ching-yiian, 
Kuei-chou° 79; and Ts‘ao Ching-yuan, Yen-chiu° 50. See Bibliography for complete 
titles. 

? The biography of Lo Jao-tien is found in the following sources: (1) Hu-nan t‘ung- 
chih, 1882-1885, 182. 40b-42a [quoted from An-hua hsien chih BA BRIE); (2) Li 
Yiian-tu (1821-1887), Lo Wén-hsi kung pieh chuan in Hsii pei-chuan chi, 1910, 25. 
12a-l4a Ice, FESCEZASVG ; (3) Ching shih lieh chuan, Shanghai, 1928, 42. 
17a-19a. Ch‘ing shih lieh chuan states that Lo Jao-tien died in 1854 and Li Yiian-tu not 
only confirms this date but adds the fact that Lo Jao-tien was sixty-two years oid 
at his death, which would place his birth in 1793. Herbert A. Gms, A Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary, Shanghai, 1898, 1387, gives both these dates. Cu1ana Liang- 
fu, Li-tai ming-jén nien-li pei-chuan tsung piao, Shanghai, 1937 ERK 9 HERZ XK 
4F: FB ABB HE Ze , Paes errs in giving the date of Lo Jao-tien’s birth as 1790 and 


the date of his death as 1852. 
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of markings on his hand which were thought to resemble the character 
Tien #%. In his youth he studied for twelve years in Yiieh-lu College 
iAP BEC * situated at the foot of Yiieh-lu mountain, west of Ch‘ang- 
sha $Y, the capital of Hunan. Later he entered upon his literary and 
political career by taking the usual examinations. In 1825, he became 
a Senior Licentiate of the First Class #1,‘ and the next year, having 
passed the Examination at the Palace %£i, he was appointed an 
Official of the Seventh Rank -bam/>ei’ under the Ministry of 
Revenue F#S. In 1828-1829, he passed Provincial and Palace exami- 
nations #hit, BR, obtained the degree of Chin-shih or Metropolitan 
Graduate #£-+, and was promoted to Bachelor H&E Fit of the National 
Academy ###khc, the highest establishment of learning in the Chinese 
Empire. In 1832 he attained the degree of Compiler of the Second 
Class #a#£. Two years later he was made an assistant examiner and 
in 1835, was appointed Provincial Examiner +¥4’# for Szechwan. 

Lo Jao-tien demonstrated his interest in the Miao-Man peoples 
and his grasp of practical matters by a strategic map of the Yao % 
stockades * which he submitted to Emperor Tao-kuang (1821-1850) 
during a Yao rebellion in Hunan. He won the notice of Ts‘ao Chén- 
yung (1755-1835) @eRHf,° who recommended him to the emperor 
as a man of useful talent. Having also been recommended by several 
other high officials,? Lo Jao-tien was granted an interview with the 
emperor. The emperor, after his departure, was heard to remark that 
Lo was a spirited and talented man capable of assuming the responsi- 
bilities of a position outside the imperial capital. Thereupon, in 1836, 
he was appointed Prefect 4N#¥ of P‘ing-yang /§ in Shensi. He was 
promoted to Grain Intendant @##34 in 1839, and in 1840 was ap- 
pointed Provincial Judge #£##(& of the same province. In 1841, 
he was transferred to the post of Provincial Judge of Shansi. 


* Yiieh-lu College was established in the middle of the K‘ai-pao abe era (968-976) 
and the buildings were repaired in the era of K‘ang-hsi (1662-1722). Cuu Hsi KE 
(1130-1200), the great Sung scholar, used to lecture in this college. 

‘For the translation of official names and titles, I follow H. S. Brunnert and 
V. V. Hacetstrom. 

® See note 79 in Chapter 2. 

* At that time Ts‘ao Chén-yung was Grand Councillor HARK and had the 
privilege of daily audiences with the emperor. Cf. his biography in Ch‘ing shih kao, 
1927, 369. la-2a. 

* He was especially recommended by P‘an Shih-én 4TH RA (1769-1854) and Wane 
Ting -E 4} (1768-1844). P‘an Shih-én’s biography is found in Ch‘ing shih kao 369. 
8b-9a and that of Wana Ting is also in Ch‘ing shih kao 369. 5a-7a. 
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In the year 1844, he was promoted to become Lieutenant-Governor 
or Financial Commissioner 72H * of Kweichow, a position which 
he held until further promotion four years later to the office of 
Governor of the same province.’ While holding these posts he came 
into close contact with the Miao-Man peoples. 

Lo Jao-tien performed valuable services in Kweichow, a province 
which by reason of its poverty and limited production frequently had 
to rely upon the subsidies of adjoining regions. As Financial Com- 
missioner he instituted economies, reformed the regulations of the salt 
shops and straightened out the provincial accounts. He increased the 
provincial funds by 300,000 taels and purchased 50,000 piculs of rice 
as safeguard against famine. 

He also took measures to improve military equipment and admini- 
stration. He appointed Hu Lin-i #14 (1812-1861)? to garrison 
the prefecture of Chén-yiian in eastern Kweichow and Hst Hsing-yii 
RANE to garrison the sub-prefecture of Huang-p‘ing B&F, to the 
west of Chén-yiian. Under his administration, militia were enlisted 
and the allowances of the soldiers were paid. A campaign against 
bandits, undertaken at his order, forced the Miao rebels of southern 
Kweichow into hiding. In 1848, as Governor, Lo Jao-tien sent dis- 
patches to all stations within the province ordering the renovation of 
cannon and military equipment. 

In 1849, he was appointed Governor of Hupei, but due to the death 
of his father he retired for the three years’ mourning period. 

In 1852, he was commissioned to supervise defenses on the border 
between Hunan and Kwangsi, a region which was then the object of 


®Cf. H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hacetstrom 405: “ #jBe4s Pu Chéng Shih, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Financial Commissioner (commonly called Treasurer) . . . 
official designation, #7] Fan Ssii: colloquially called ES Fan Tai; epistolary 
designation, Ay{F{ Fang Po, ARE Ta Fan Hou, KA fi; Ta Fang Yiieh, and 
KA a Ta Hsii Hsiian.” In general, there was one Lieutenant-Governor for each 
of the provinces. He was the head of the civil service and was also treasurer of the 
provincial exchequer. In case of the absence of the Governor HE, he took over the 
provincial administration. Cf. Kuei-yang-fu chih, 1850, 3.19a in which, in 1845, Lo 
Jao-tien as Lieutenant-Governor is stated to have taken the place of the Provincial 
Governor while the latter was absent. 

® The dates of Lo Jao-tien’s posts in Kweichow are found in Ch‘ing shih kao 206. 
2b-4b, 209. 40a-b and Kuei-yang-fu chih 9.3la as well as in the biographies mentioned 
in note 2 above. 

*° Later he became a general famed for his campaigns against the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels. 
Cf. his biography in Ch‘ing shih kao 412. 5b-1la and Kuo-ch‘ao hsien-chéng shih-liieh, 


1866, 26. 35a-46a [ay ANSE IES, TARY ES He ed. 
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attack by the T‘ai-p‘ing rebels. Later in the same year, fighting several 
severe engagements, he successfully held Ch‘ang-sha for several months 
and was promoted Governor-General of Yunnan and Kweichow 224 
2 . Before assuming office, he directed a successful campaign against 
some local bandits of the prefecture of Hsiang-yang 32 in northern 
Hupei who had adhered to the insurrectionists. 

At this time, there was a rebellion in Yunnan by Mohammedans 
associated with the Miao of Kweichow.": Lo Jao-tien, taking up his 
post as Governor-General of Yunnan and Kweichow in 1853, success- 
fully put down the rebels and also routed a group of bandits from 
Kwangsi, thus pacifying the region. 

The next year, a certain bandit chieftain Yang Lung-hsi WKS 
plundered the districts of T‘ung-tzii #74 and Jén-huai {°7# and 
encircled the prefecture of Tsun-i 3#3€12 The Governor and the 
Commander-in-Chief #7 of Kweichow gathered 20,000 soldiers but 
could make no headway against him. Lo Jao-tien, commanding 1500 
soldiers whom he had trained himself, attacked the bandits and drove 
them to their original camp in Mt. Lei-t‘ai fh 4¢. While reconnoitering 
the environs of this camp, he suddenly lost his footing and suffered 
a severe fall. He died the same night, the twenty-third of December, 
1854, at the age of sixty-two. 

The Imperial rescript issued on the occasion of his death reads: 


“ Governor-General of Yunnan and Kweichow, Lo Jao-tien, 
beginning with a position in the National Academy, held pro- 
vincial posts in the prefectures and circuits and was continuously 
promoted in the Imperial service. The year before last, when the 
rebellious robbers created disturbances in Ch‘ang-sha, I especially 
ordered him to go swiftly to Hunan to assist in the management 
of bandit suppression. Afterwards, while stationed at Hsiang-yang, 
he suppressed the bandits and adjusted all things well. Because 
of his years of service in filling various posts and his sincerity in 
carrying out his duties, I especially commissioned him Governor- 
General of Yunnan and Kweichow. At the very time when I 
relied on him fully, there came to pass the disturbances of the 
Kweichow robbers, and he led his soldiers forward to suppress 
them. Just when there was hope that the brigands would be 
destroyed and the Miao dominions pacified, I have suddenly heard 


"1 Cf. Hstao I-shan, Ch‘ing-tai t‘ung-shih, 1927-1932, 3. 462-3. 
** For the location of these regions, see notes 20, 47 and 121 in Chapter 2. 
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of his death, and I deeply mourn his loss. Let my grace be 
bestowed and the relieving grants given in accordance with the 
regulations regarding the death of Governors-General in army 
service. All the business of his office should be listed and reported. 
As to the grants which should be made, the yamen should refer 
to the regulations and make the report. Let his sons, Lo T‘ao i 
and Lo Hsiin %, Prefects by purchase, come, after their mourn- 
ing, to the Ministry of Revenue and be led to audience with me. 
His eldest grandson, Lo Ch‘ing-shih f#¥2 is rewarded by the 
gift of the degree of Provincial Graduate Mi##42 A and is eligible 
for the Metropolitan Examination #7 with all others. By this, 
I show my deepest sympathy toward the loyal official.” ** 


The emperor personally gave orders for his funeral and posthum- 
ously awarded him the rank of Junior Guardian of the Heir Apparent 
AF and the title of Wén-hsi 3¢{#. The emperor also approved 
a request by the people of Tsun-i, Kweichow, for permission to estab- 
lish a memorial temple. 

The successful administration and military career of Lo Jao-tien is 
evidence not only of his practical ability but also of his intelligence. 
His early years in Hunan and his later posts in Kweichow, Szechwan 
and Yunnan provided him with ample opportunity for observation of 
the Miao-Man peoples of those regions. His interest in these peoples 
was heightened by the requirements of his official positions, and though 
he was at times compelled to exert military force against them, he 
was convinced that the wisest Chinese policy should follow the line 
of cultural pacification.1* His description of the Miao-Man peoples of 
Kweichow is therefore based upon intelligent and sympathetic personal 
observation. 

Lo Jao-tien’s account of the Miao-Man peoples, Ch‘ien-nan chih- 
fang chi-liieh, although prefaced by the author in 1847, was not pub- 
lished until 1905.15 Ywtan K‘ai-ti states in the colophon: 


“ The above Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh, nine chapters in all, 
was compiled by Lo Jao-tien who was formerly, at the end of 
the Tao-kuang era, Lieutenant-Governor of Kweichow. In it 


28 Cf. Ch‘ing shih lich chuan 42. 18b. 

** Cf. Ch‘ten-nan chih-fang chi-liieh, Preface 3a-4a. 

28 Cf. colophon written by Yan K‘ai-ti $< BH] FH for Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh. 
Yuan K‘ai-ti’s biography is found in Ta-Ch‘ing chi-fu hsien-ché chuan 35. 9a-13a Ki 


SM TCEE , KERK ed. 
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there is a complete account of the establishment, name-changes, 
and geographical situation of the prefectures, sub-prefectures, 
departments and districts of a whole province, as well as of the 
duties of the native chieftains,’* and of the groups and origins of 
the Miao-Man peoples. Moreover, it describes in special detail 
whether or not these non-Chinese have holdings, and the numbers 
of Miao house-holders. It makes more apparent the great pains 
with which our Imperial court bestows grace upon the Miao 
peoples and takes measures to prevent disturbances. The officials, 
taking care to abide by [this policy], should treat [these peoples] 
kindly. 

“The printing blocks of the book were preserved for many 
years in the office of the Lieutenant-Governor. When I first as- 
sumed my post, I saw these blocks piled up in discard in a corner 
of the hall. On cursory inspection I found them mixed up and 
confused; many were incomplete. Therefore, I commanded clerks 
to arrange them in proper order, compare them, and restore them 
to their original form. Then I printed a hundred and some tens 
of copies for distribution to various sections in order that all 
might examine them... .” 


Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh consists largely of materials collected 
by Sung-man-shih 2 *7 (died 1846) , Provincial Governor of Kwei- 
chow 1825-1831. Lo Jao-tien who compiled and added to these 
materials states in his preface 4a-b: 


“ At the beginning of the reign of our Emperor [Tao-kuang], 
Mr. Sung-man-shih, a native of Ch‘ang-pai '* 4A and Governor 


26The native chieftains or T‘u-ssii +7] were officers instituted especially for the 
regulation of the non-Chinese peoples. Cf. H. S. Brunnert and V. V. Hacetstrom 
438. For further material on the native chieftains, cf. Mao Chi‘i-ling (1623-1716), 
Man-ssii ho-chih. Lo Jao-tien devotes Chapters 7 and 8 of Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi- 
liieh to accounts of the native chieftains in Kweichow. 

*7 Sung-man-shih is undoubtedly another name for Sung-p‘u ep whose family 
name was J-ERH-KEN-CHUEH-LO A SE. Cf. his biography in Kuo-ch‘ao ch‘t- 
hsien lei-chéng ch‘u-pien, 1890, $25. 1a-4b [Bg BARR AGRA) Be, VIE E ERK. Lo 
Jao-tien’s statements about Sung-man-shih in Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh, preface 4a, 
accord with statements in the biography of Sung-p‘u. Moreover, his accounts of 
Sung-p‘u’s position in Kweichow and his administrative deeds as found in Kuei-yang-fu 
chih 3.16b-17a, 9.28a-29a, 68.9b-10a confirm the identity of Sung-man-shih and 
Sung-p‘u. 

*$ A prefecture in eastern Féngtien, now Liaoning Province. 
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PK * of Kweichow, having memorialized the emperor to ask 
permission to make a census of the non-Chinese peoples of the 
entire province, prepared complete records. I had been here in 
Kweichow as Lieutenant-Governor, I suppose, for three years, 
when one day I found and read records which had been stored 
by the former official. I saw that examples were sought therein 
from ancient times and investigations were pursued up to the 
present. There was a fully complete account. Accordingly, [4b] 
I revised them and composed this book. However, the records on 
Tsun-i, Ssii-chou JH,2° and Jén-huai 2! were missing. Probably 
the office clerks had lost these volumes. And soI searched through . 
the gazetteers of the prefectures and sub-prefectures in order to 
make up what had been lost. In the last portion of the book, I 
embellished it with the materials on the native chieftains and 
the Miao-Man peoples.” 


Lo Jao-tien patterned his compilation Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh 
after Ch‘ien-nan chih-liieh, a book written by Ai-pi-ta #Wi¥ (died 
1761) ,?2 which Lo Jao-tien published in 1847. In recommending 
Ch‘ien-nan chih-liieh, Lo Jao-tien stated: “This book is not only a 
gazetteer but also makes many additions and corrections, and is really 
an indispensable work on Kweichow. In the summer of the twenty- 
seventh year of the Tao-kuang era (1847) , I obtained the manuscripts 
from the family of a literary man, and then sent them to the 


publisher.” 7° 
Possible sources for the closing chapter of Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi- 
liieh, in which Lo Jao-tien discusses the Miao-Man peoples, include 


2° Cf. H. S. Brunnerr and V. V. Hacetstrom 400 in which Chung Ch‘éng #2 7K 
is the epistolary style denoting Provincial Governor. 

2° A prefecture, now Ts‘én-kung Hsien 4% in eastern Kweichow. 

*1 Here refers to the independent sub-prefecture of Jén-huai, now Ch‘ih-shui Hsien 
RIK in N.W. Kweichow. Cf. Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh 4.11a-1$a. For the 
meaning of the term independent sub-prefecture, see note 116 in Chapter 2. It should 
be distinguished from the district of Jén-huai, see Chapter 2, note 121. 

*2 His family name was Niv-nu-tu $ftiihifK and his biography is found in Kuo- 
ch‘ao ch‘i-hsien lei-chéng ch‘u-pien 179. 8a-17a. Cf. also Kuei-yang-fu chih 3. 3b, 9. 15b, 
66. 1la-2a. The materials of Ch‘ien-nan chih-liieh were revised by Cuana Féng-sun 
ie JE, 4% under the direction of Ai-pi-ta and some material which was added later is 
stated by Lo Jao-tien to have been probably the work of Lr Wén-kéng ZEA HE (1762- 
1838). Cf. Ch‘ien-nan chih-liieh, Lo Jao-tien’s preface 6b. 

28 Cf. Ch‘ien-nan chih-liieh, Lo Jao-tien’s preface 7a. 


5 
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many dynastic histories and encyclopaedias.** In these, however, 
attention was centered not so much on descriptions of the peoples as 
on Chinese relations with them. A few private writers in the Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) described the aboriginal customs, but for the 
most part there was little descriptive material until the Ch‘ing dynasty 
(1644-1912). The following works, arranged in chronological order, 
deserve special mention as works which Lo Jao-tien might have used 
as sources: 


Cu‘anG Chii, Hua-yang kuo chih [the material covers up to 289 
A. D.—preface].?® 

Fan Ch‘o (fl. 860), Man shu. 

Yane Shén (1488-1559), Nan-chao yeh-shih,® 1550. 

T‘ten Ju-ch‘éng, Yen-chiao chi-wén, 1558. 

Wane Shih-hsing (Chin-shih degree 1573-1620) , Ch‘ten chih. 

Mao Chii-ling (1623-1716), Man-ssi ho-chih. 

Lu Tz‘i-yiin (fl. 1680), T‘ung-ch‘t hsien-chih. 

Tren Wén (1635-1704), Ch‘ien shu, 1690. 

Ch‘ien Miao t‘u shuo (ca. 1730) By pti lage 27 

Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih, 1741. 

Ta Ch‘ing i t'ung chih, 1744. 

Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u, 1751-1773. 


*4TIn dynastic histories, the most important records in regard to the southern non- 
Chinese peoples are: Shih chi 116, Ch‘ien-Han shu 95, translated into English by A. 
Wyut1r, History of the Southwestern Barbarians and Chaou-séen, JAI, 1880, 9. 53-96; 
Hou-Han shu 116, Wei shu 101, Sui shu 82, Chiu T‘ang shu 197, T‘ang shu 222, Sung 
shih 493-6 and Ming shih 316. In the encyclopedias, the following records should be 
mentioned: Tu Yu (735-812), T*ung tien 187-8, Caine Ch‘iao (1104-1162), T‘ung 
chih 197-8, Ma Tuan-lin (fl. close of the Sung and beginning of the Yiian dynasty), 
Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 328-30, translated by Marquis M. J. L. d’Hervey pve St.-Denys 
into French, Ethnographie des peuples étrangers a la Chine (Méridionaux), Genéve, 
18838, and Ku-chin t‘u-shu chi-ch‘éng, 1725, 1521-1544. 

25 Lo Jao-tien’s compilation of Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh was much influenced 
by Hua-yang kuo chih. Cf. his preface 2a: “ When Cu‘ana Tao-chiang [Ch‘ang Chi . 
composed his Hua-yang kuo chih, under each prefecture and district, he recorded the 
great families and the groups of barbarians BESS. Certainly when the former kings 
regulated the territory and settled the residences of the people, both the towns of the 
territory and the residences of the people had to be secured. Therefore, the books 
which deal with geography must also record both the land and the people.” 

2° Tt has been translated into French by Camille Satnson, Nan-Tchao Ye-che [Nan- 
chao yeh shih] Histoire particulaire du Nan-Tchao, Paris, 1904. It was reviewed by 
Paul Petuior in BEFEO 4. 1094-1127. 

27 See Chapter 2, note 24. 
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T‘an Ts‘ui (Chin-shih degree 1736-1795) , Shwo-man. 
Li Tsung-fang (1778-1846) Ch‘ien chi,2* 1834. 


The first portion of Lo Jao-tien’s chapter on the Miao-Man peoples 
deals with their history and derivation and is of importance as sug- 
gesting a classification by main divisions.2® This introduction also 
appears in Kuei-yang-fu chih,®° a fact which raises the question of 
authorship. Comparative dates of compilation and publication pro- 
vide little aid in solving the problem. The compilation of Kuei-yang-fu 
chih was begun in 1842; ** the official date of printing was 1850; and 
the last preface was dated 1852.5 Although Kuei-yang-fu chih con- 
tains material dealing with events as late as 1849,°* this alone does 
not rule out the possibility that the passage in question might have 
been in manuscript before Lo Jao-tien completed Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang 
chi-liieh in 1847.3 Nor does the fact that the passage appears in Kuei- 
yang-fu chih 88 necessarily indicate that it was incorporated in that 
compilation at a late date. Comparison of the two texts, however, 
reveals certain minor discrepancies which tend to show that the intro- 
duction as it appears in Kuei-yang-fu chih was copied from the passage 
which appears in Lo Jao-tien’s work. The compilers of Kuei-yang-fu 
chih limited their attention to the prefecture of Kuei-yang Hh, and 
certain references to groups of the Miao-Man peoples which were not 
found in that prefecture are omitted in Kuei-yang-fu chih but appear 
in Lo Jao-tien’s text.*> Yet in some cases where groups mentioned 
were of no concern to Kuei-yang, but where omission would be diffi- 
cult without distortion of the context, Kwei-yang-fu chih retains the 
material as it appears in Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh° 


78 Another book called Ch‘ien chi consisting of sixty chapters compiled in 1603 by 
Kvo Tzii-chang BRT is mentioned in Ch‘ten-nan chih-liieh 2b [Preface] and Kuei- 
yang-fu chih 50.5b-7b. This book is not in any of the libraries to which I have had 
access. 

2° See note 62, Chapter 2, and Appendix A. °° Cf. 88. 17a-18b. 

2 Cf. Cuou Tso-i JAYERE preface 2a. 

®2 Cf. Wine T‘ung-shu B [AJ @# preface 2b. 

°° Cf. 10. 36b. 

°* Cf. Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh, preface 4b. 

85 Cf. our text la-4a and Kuei-yang-fu chih 88.17a-19b. The groups of the Lo-kuei 
HEB. I-tzi RF. Yao-chia KH, T‘ung-chia TK. and all the sub-groups in our 
text, 3a, are omitted. 

°° Cf. Kuei-yang-fu chih 88.18b where the Tung [Eastern] Miao, Hsi [Western] 
Miao, Hung [Red] Miao and Pai [White] Lo-lo fj 3p 3# are retained; but these groups 
are not found in Kuei-yang, cf. 88. 19b. 
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From the statement of Ywan K‘ai-ti, the publisher of Ch‘ten-nan 
chith-fang chi-liieh, that the printing blocks of that work were stored 
in the office of the Lieutenant-Governor in Kuei-yang, it is evident 
that the compilers of Kuei-yang-fu chih must have had access to Lo 
Jao-tien’s materials.27 Moreover, Lo Jao-tien is listed among the 
supervisors of the board of editors of Kuei-yang-fu chih and, inci- 
dentally, is designated Governor of Hupei, a post which he did not 
assume until 1849, two years after the date of the preface to Ch‘ien- 
nan chih-fang chi-liieh2* In addition, the compilers of Kuei-yang-fu 
chih make specific mention of using materials collected by Sung-p‘u 
[Sung-man-shih] *°—materials which Lo Jao-tien states that he dis- 
covered in the office at Kuei-yang.*° 

The evidence tends to indicate that the first portion of Lo Jao-tien’s 
chapter on the Miao-Man peoples was copied by rather than from Kuei- 
yang-fu chih. There seems no reason to doubt Lo Jao-tien’s statement 
that this chapter was his own work, particularly since he is eminently 
frank in giving Sung-man-shih credit for the major part of the 
materials which he used in Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh.“ 


CHAPTER 2 


An Annotated Translation of the Miao-Man Section of the 
Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh 


In ancient times, Emperor Yen # married the daughter of Ch‘ih- 
shui 97K, T‘ing-yao 38K, who gave birth to a son, Yen-chii ® 
JG. This Ch‘ih-shui is the Hung-shui of [the region of] Lo-hu #EAt 
#L7KYL 2 Of old, Kweichow was ever a state of [good] reputation and 


®7 Cf. Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh, Yian K‘ai-ti’s colophon 1a. 

88 Cf. Kuei-yang-fu chih, Table of supervisors 1a. °° Cf. op. cit., 88. 19a. 

*° Cf. Ch‘ien-nan chih-fang chi-liieh, preface 4a. “Cf. op. cit., preface 4a-b. — 

Cf. Lo Pi, Lu shih, (hou-chi), prefaced 1170, 4.2b, Ssii-pu pei-yao ed. MEW, Be 
SS, eH, DoF Ming SE where Chinese tradition has it that Yen-chii was the tenth 
emperor of the imperial family of Shén-nung. He was the son of Yen-li Rie, 
the ninth emperor, whose wife was T‘ing-yao, the daughter of the family of Sang-shui. 

? Both Ch‘ih-shui and Hung-shui mean “ Red River.” There are two rivers which 
have this same name. The one taking its origin in NW Kweichow flows through 
Ch‘ih-shui Hsien northward into the province of Szechwan and joins the Yangtze River. 
The other, the river mentioned in our text, is situated in the south of Kweichow and 
flows through the region of Lo-hu, now called Lo-tien Ewa, southward into the 


province of Kwangsi. 
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[high] civilization; therefore, its chief became connected by marriage 
with the imperial family. 

When Ch‘ih-yu #:3¢* supplanted Emperor Yen as ruler, he was 
avaricious, liked killing, and was shameless in committing adultery. 
Among the people these [vices] became current. Thereupon, there 
arose the practices of “the Moon Dance BEA ”* and of plundering. 
This is why the Shu-ching states, “ Disorder spread among the com- 
mon people, all of whom became robbers and bandits. They conducted 
themselves like owls and traitorous villains. [They carried on] seizures, 
robbery, deception and looting.” ® 

During the decline [of the reign] of Kao-hsin >, a certain San- 
Miao =7ii chieftain,® seizing the region between [the lakes] Tung- 
t‘ing WIRE and P‘éng-li WE," established a state. He, in turn, 
followed the governing policy of Ch‘ih-yu, liked imprecation and be- 
lieved in ghosts. His influence and power extended to the present 
provinces of Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechwan and Kwangtung, and all 
the people [of those places] followed his customs [1b]. Thereupon this 
state of [good] reputation and [high] civilization became barbarous 
in customs; from this fact the name “ Miao ” arose. 

When Emperor Yao # succeeded Kao-hsin as the Son of Heaven, 
he commissioned Chung & and Li # ® to attack the San-Miao, and 
they subdued them. Afterwards, they rebelled again. 

When Emperor Shun was regent, he commissioned Yii to conquer 
and exterminate them [i. e. the San-Miao]. [Yii] drove their chieftain 
into San-wei =f ° and kept him there. Then the region between 
[the lakes] Tung-t‘ing and P*éng-li was included in the Central King- 


* Ch‘ih-yu is the legendary figure who produced disorder in ancient China. The story 
of the Yellow Emperor’s victory over Ch‘ih-yu is found in Shih chi: Edouard 
CHAVANNEs 1, 27-9. 

*See Notes 77, 135, 144, and Appendix B. 

5 Cf. Shu-ching, (lii-hsing): James Lecce 8. 590-1. 

° The term “San-Miao” or “ Miao” is mentioned many times in Shu-ching. 

7 The location of San-Miao in the region between the lakes Tung-t‘ing and P*‘éng-li 
is mentioned in Chan-kuo ts‘é 22.2b and Shih chi 65. 5b. [For dynastic histories I 
use the T‘ung-wén shu-chii ed.]. Cf. also Cuavannes 1.67, note 2. Lake Tung-t‘ing 
is in the province of Hunan and Lake P‘éng-li, now called Po-yang Sh. in the 
province of Kiangsi. For details, cf. Cu‘ten Mu, YCHP 12 (1982) 2479-97. 

* Chung and Li were two ministers. Both are mentioned in Shu-ching, (lii-hsing): 
J. Lecce 3. 593, note 6. Cf. also CHavannes 1. 48, note 6. 

® San-wei was a mountain, the location of which is still a matter of dispute. Cf. the 
discussion in The Dictionary of Ancient and Modern Geographical Terms, Shanghai, 


Commercial Press, 1931 7 4° Hb ARE. 
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dom. Those of their people who remained north of the Ch‘ih-shui 
had already long been under the influence of the San-Miao and could 
not be won over. Emperor Shun, hating them, put them under bar- 
barous Si dominion. Therefore, the Shu-ching states, “ The San-Miao 
were set apart and discriminated against.” ?° 

During the reign of King Hsi {8=E (681-677 B.C.)™ of the Chou 
dynasty (1122-256 B. C.), a certain kingdom by the name of Tsang-ko 
AFT ,)? fearing the power of Duke Huan of Ch‘i ##482, sent envoys 
to pay tribute to the Son of Heaven.** [The ruler of this kingdom] 
was also a Miao chieftain. 

At the time of the Warring States (481-221 B.C.), Chuang Chiao 
HEH 24 a general of Ch‘u 48, destroyed Tsang-ko. By this time, the 
Marquis of Ts‘ai 2 had long been overthrown by [the principality 
of] Ch‘u, and his noble clan was then transported to Tsang-ko. From 
this time on there were among the Miao people the Ts‘ai-chia-tzii [i. e., 
descendants of the Ts‘ai family]. 

Emperor Wu Sir (140-87 B.C.) of the Han dynasty (206 B. C.- 
220 A.D.) overthrew [the state of] Chii-lan Hj +* and established 
the prefecture ** of Tsang-ko. He transported four great families of 
Szechwan, the Lung #E, Fu 4%, Tung %,and Yin #*,” to that region. 
From this time on there were among the Miao people the Lung-chia- 
tzii [i. e. descendants of the Lung family]. 

When Marquis Wu #4 [Cuu-Ko Liang #55] (181-234 A. D.) 
pacified the states of the South, he commanded all [2a] the heads of 
the great families to lead their own companies. Lo Chi-huo #¥* 
XK *® of a great family of Chien-ning #% ,!° had his company in the 


2° Cf, Shu-ching, (shun-tien): J. Lecce 8. 50. 

1 For dates I follow Pére P. Hoanc, Concordance des chronologies néoméniques 
chinoise et européenne, Shanghai, 1910. 

12 Tsang-ko was to the west of Té-chiang Hsien Sea 7T. in NE Kweichow. 

18 The story is related in Kuan-tzu 8. 20a. 

** The story of Cuuana Chiao’s conquering of Tsang-ko is found in Shih chi 116. 
2a-b and Ch‘ien-Han shu 95.1a-2a: A. Wri, JAI 9 (1880).56. Cf. also Hua-yang 


kuo chih 4. 1a. 
18 Cf. Shih chi 116. 4b-5a. Chii-lan was the present P‘ing-yiieh Hsien 2° in central 


Kweichow. 

16 The prefecture or chiin #f} was a territorial division corresponding approximately 
to fu RF or the prefecture of the Ch‘ing dynasty (1644-1912). G. M. H. Prayrair 
uses the term “ prefecture” to denote both chiin and fu. 

17 On these four families cf. Hua-yang kuo chih 4.10a and Hou-Han shu 116. lda. 

18 There have been several changes in the name of Lo Chi-huo. T‘ten Ju-ch‘éng in 
his Yen-chiao chi-wén, 1558, 4.17a states: “ During the time of Shu-Han (221.264) 
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region between Tsang-ko and Yeh-lang &Hf.2° This group was called 
by the name of Lo-tien #4) .72 


a certain Huo Chi X#¥, who followed Prime Minister Liang [Cuu-Ko Liang] and 
succeeded in conquering Méne Huo 7 %#, was appointed king of Lo-tien #E fa). He 
was a distant ancestor of AN Be, the present chief of the district.” This statement 
is modified by Wana Shih-hsing [Chih-shih degree 1573-1620] in his Ch‘ien chih 1a: 
“Since Shu-Han, when a certain barbarian chieftain called Huo Chi—who had done 
good service in following Cuu-Ko, Marquis Wu, for the conquest of Ména Huo,— 
was appointed the king of Lo-tien, his descendants lost neither appointment nor 
territory throughout T‘ang (618-907) and Sung (960-1279).” The same story is 
repeated by different authors, such as Mao Chii-ling [1623-1716] in his Man-ssti ho-chih 
2.1a; Lu Tz‘t-yiin [fl. 1680], T‘ung-ch%t hsien-chih 1.5a; and Wang Hung-hsii [1645- 
1723], Ming shih kao 190.2a. T‘ten Wén [1635-1704] changed the name Huo Chi into 
Cut Huo to accord with native usage, as stated in his Chien shu 3.10a. He says: 
“Car Huo, a Hei [Black] Lu-lu fit #8, was a distant ancestor of the family An of 
Shui-hsi 7K iG [now Chien-hsi Hsien 0G in western Kweichow]. He had sunken 
eyes, great stature, a bestial face and white teeth. Using blue cloth he wrapped his 
hair in the shape of a horn. He practised fighting and war, esteemed fidelity and 
righteousness, and excelled in keeping his group in submission. The Man supported 
him. On hearing of the southern conquests of Cuu-xo, Marquis Wu, Cart Huo accu- 
mulated supplies and opened communications in order to welcome the soldiers. Then, 
he assisted Marquis Wu in destroying the southern barbarians and in capturing MENG 
Huo and was appointed king of Lo-tien.” Since then, the name Cut Huo has been 
adopted and his story popularized in official records, such as Yiian shih lei pien, 1759, 
42.65b; Ming shih 316.3a; Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih 7.22b-23a; Ta Ching i t‘ung chih 
$29.14b; and Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 8.54a. An-shun-fu chih, 1851, 22. 5b, 17b- 
18b gives a more detailed account. However, in one section of Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih 
20. 23a, the name is given as Cur Chi-huo Pe ye 4K, a designation which also appears 
in Ta Ch‘ing i t‘ung chih 340.22b and in Cuanea Shu, Hsii Ch‘ien shu, 1804, 3. '7b- 
T‘ana Tsai-fu, TP 6 (1905).595, note 1, suggests that Cur Chi-huo is Han Chi-huo 
or Chi-huo of the Han dynasty. His work is translated from Cu‘tn Ting (born 1651), 
Tien Chien t‘u-ssu hun-li chi 1a: TP 6.587 which gives the name as AN Chi-huo %& 
Fe Rk. Cf. Fina Han-yi and J. K. Saryocx, HJAS 3 (1938).108, note 20. In 
our text, the author retains the designation Chi-huo, but, adding the group name Lo 
as the surname, uses the name Lo Chi-huo. Cf. also Kuei-yang-fu chih 88. 18a. 

1°Cf. Hua-yang kuo chih 4.5a, 11b. Chien-ning was then a prefecture or chiin 
fifteen li to the west of Chiii-ching Hsien [i#j in NE Yiinnan. 

2° Yeh-lang was then a district twenty li to the east of T‘ung-tzi Hsien #aj RE 
in northern Kweichow. Hou-Han shu 116.14a gives a legend which describes an 
ancestor of the Miao as originating in the region of Yeh-lang. See note 78. 

21 Lo-tien, the name of a kingdom, see note 18, should be distinguished from the 
present district name Lo-tien mentioned in note 2. Cf. T“ang shu 222A. 22a where a 
chieftain named A P‘ei [J {fi was appointed king of Lo-tien during the era Hui-chung 
(841-846). Marquis M. J. L. d’Hervey pe Sr.-Denys 2.89, note 24 states, “ aE 
Vraisemblablement le méme nom de pay écrit if Lo-tien dans les annales des Tang 
[T‘ang], et désignant une principauté autrefois située dans le Kouei-tcheou [Kweichow] 
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At the close of the Sui (581-618 A.D.) and the beginning of the 
T‘ang dynasty, the capable leaders among the Man people were ad- 
vanced to the status of Kuei-chu }£=£.22 The Lo-tien people then 
called the Kwei-chu of the Lo family ** by the abbreviated term of 
Lo-kwei #£52.24 This term was erroneously transformed into Lu-lu 
21K *° and later again into Lo-lo.”* 


actuel, & l’est de Kouei-yang [Kuei-yang], laquelle s’étendait peut-étre jusqu’a la région 
orientale du Kouei-tcheou encore occupée de nos jours par les tribus indépendantes 
des Miao-tse [Miao-tzii].” For a brief history of Lo-tien cf. Hsii Ch‘ien shu 3.'7b-8b. 

2? Kuei-chu is a term designating the chief who headed the ceremonies in sacrificing 
to ghosts. Cf. T‘ang shu 222C.18b: “The barbarians Re esteem ghosts. They call 
the chief of the sacrifice Kuei-chu. Every year, each household offers a bull or a goat, 
and a sacrifice is held in the family of the chief. Whenever ghosts are sent away or 
received, it is necessary to accompany them with soldiers.” When a chief headed only 
a hundred families, he was called the small Kuei-chu, but a bigger group had a great 
Kuei-chu. Cf. T‘ang shu 222C. 20a. 

23 Cf. Sung shih 496. 21b, 25a. 

*4 Cf. Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.17a. “The Lo-lo custom is to esteem ghosts; there- 
fore they are called Lo-kuei or Lo-ghosts.” Ch‘ien shu, Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih, Ta 
Ching i t‘ung chih and Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u repeat the same statement. The 
term Lo-kuei is variously rendered by the translators of Ch‘ten Miao t‘u shuo, the 
manuscript albums by Cu‘tn Hao bi YE, an official of Kweichow, cf. Li Tsung-fang 
[1778-1846], Ch‘ien chi, 1834, 3.4b. One translator, E. C. Brioaman, JNChRAS 1 
(1859) .272, has the term “Dragons of Lo” instead of Lo-ghosts, while another, 
George W. Cuarx, A Manuscript Account of the Kweichau Miao-tzu [Appendix to 
Archibald R. Cotquxoun, Across Chrysé 2. 365], renders the name “ The Devils’ Net.” 
A third translator, Cu1u Chang-kong, Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Vilkerkunde 
18 (1937).9, correctly follows the early records, stating: “ Was ihre [Lo-lo] Sitten 
betrifft, so erweisen sie den Geistern Verehrung und werden deshalb auch Lo-kuei 
genannt.” For a summary of Western translations from Miao Albums cf. F. Jarcrr, 
OZ 4 (1916) . 266-83. 

°° The term Lu-lu should be written ELE. not EE cf. T’ang shu 222C. 20a 
where the Lu-lu are mentioned as a division of the Eastern Ts‘uan pis or Pai [White] 
Man. Later, Lo-lu was corrupted into Lo-lo. Cf. Yana Shén (1488-1559), Nan-chao 
yeh-shih 2.46: Camille Satnson 164, “ Kouo-lo [Lo-lo] sont les barbares Ts‘ouan, 
descendants de Lou-lou. C’est de ce dernier nom que, par corruption, est venu le mot . 
Kouo-lo.” Cf. also G. Devértia, La frontiére sino-annamite 142. The term Lo-lo-ssit 
ERE; or Lo-lo frequently occurs in Yiian shih 61. 1b, 15a, 16b, 17a, 20b and Hsin 
Yiian shih 248.86. Yiian shih lei pien 1.19a gives the explanation that Lo-lo-ssii was 
originally Lu-lu which was by corruption transformed into Lo-lo. Thus, Lu-lu, Lo-lo-ssii 
and Lo-lo are merely different terms indicating the same group of people. It is very 
probable that the form Lo-lo-ssii is a Mongolian plural. Furthermore, the character 
Ts‘uan is often used to denote the Lo-lo. Cf. G. Sounm et Cuane I-shu, BEFEO 8. 
334, note 2: “Ce mot de Ts‘ouan parait ignoré des tribus Lolo actuelles.” 

*°The term Lo-lo has been written in different ways, i.e, PPRRE, TRIB, TRAE, 
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Among the great families there was the family Sung &, the sub- 
divisions of which then took the surname of their chieftain to designate 
their subdivisions. From this time on there were among the Miao 
people the Sung chia-tzii [i. e. descendants of the Sung family]. 

During the Chin dynasty (265-420 A.D.) in the region between 
Chiung J§ and Tsé 4,2" there were the Shan [Mountain] Lao [IJ 
RF °° who are probably to be identified with the Mao-jén ZA * of the 
time of King Wu (1122-1114 B.C.). This type of people was spread 
over the present provinces of Kweichow and Kwangtung. The [other] 
groups °° of the Man people generally enslaved the Shan Lao and 
accordingly called this enslaved group by the name of P‘u [Slave] Lao 
#£3%.°: The other Lao people were called Chu [Master] Lao =E%¥. 


BEE , EE, RE » XE #E. The early sinologists usually transcribed TRB as Kuo- 


lo, but the character BR should be pronounced lo. Cf. G. Deveérta, La frontiére sino- 
annamite 141-2, Paul Pettiot, BEFEO 4.1118 and A. Visstire, JA 3 (1914). 178-81. 
For further discussion of the term Lo-lo, cf. Henry Corprer, TP 8 (1907). 622-6; 
Alfred Lrérarp 22-7; Samuel R. Cuiarke 112-4; Youna Ching-chi, L’écriture et les 
manuscrits lolos 5-18; and Yana Ch‘éng-chi [Youne Ching-chi], Yiin-nan min-tsu° 23-6. 

27 Chiung and Tsé were originally two ancient kingdoms. Cf. Shih chi 116. 1a, 
Ch‘ten-Han shu 95.1a and Ma Tuan-lin, Wén-hsien t’ung-k‘ao 329.8a-9b; Marquis 
M. J. L. d’Hervey ve St.-Denys 2. 156-65. Chiung became a district under Han and 
was SE of Shih-ch‘ang Hsien {t+ in SW Szechwan. Tsé, also written f=, was a 
prefecture under Han and was SE of Han-yuan Hsien ZY in western Szechwan. 

°° The character et is pronounced Lao, not Liao. Cf. G. Devérta, La frontiere sino- 
annamite 114, note 1: “Le caractére rie se prononce Leao et Lao. Nous préférons la 
seconde de ces prononciations parce que le texte chinois lui donne comme homophone 
le caractére 44 qui ne se prononce que Lao.” Paul Pe.uior, basing his argument 
upon P*et wén yiin fu Pa AC RBRS says: “Le caractére Kt est ici l’équivalent du 
caractére He Lao . . . et ne doit donc pas se lire ici Leo” (BEFEO 4.136, note 2). 

As a group designation Lao appears first in Hua-yang kuo chih 4.15b-16a and 
Hou-Han shu 116.14b. The earliest detailed description of the people occurs in Wei 
shu 101. 23b-25a. They are usually called Shan [Mountain] Lao because they lived in 
mountains and forests. Cf. T‘ang shu 222C. 30b and Fan Ch‘éng-ta [1126-1193], Kuei- 
hai yii-héng-chih 34a. 

2° # is another form of the character Mao =. This group is mentioned in Shu- 
ching, (mu-shih): J. Leace 3.301. 

3°The word Fifi is here translated as group, not stock, after consultation with Dr. 
Eliot D. Chapple of the Department of Anthropology, Harvard University, because 
our author divides the Miao-Man peoples into groups according to their social customs 
rather than their racial types. 

51 Cf. Chou shu 49.9a. People often enslaved the Lao and called them Ya Lao 
Wie which also means Slave Lao. Cf. Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao 328. 29a: Marquis M. J. L. 
d‘Hervey be St.-Denys 2.111: “ Les Leao [Lao] mélés a la population chinois payaient 
sans difficulté des impots considérables; mais leur nature étant turbulente, ils causaient 
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Afterwards, the term Lao was erroneously transformed into Ko-lao 
BEE °2 and that of P‘u Lao into Mu-lao Jk¥.** 

In the second year of the Chén-kuan era (628 A.D.) of the T‘ang 
dynasty, the Shan Lao of Ming Chou AA) ** rebelled. Lr Tao-yen 
434, Governor of Chiao Chou 2M,°° attacked them and put them 


parfois de l’agitation. Chaque année, les stations militaires recevaient l’ordre de faire 
des expéditions contre ceux qui habitaient les contrées environnantes. Un grand 
nombre d’entre eux devenaient esclaves et l’on donnait aux captifs vendus le nom de 
Ya-leao (Leao asservis). Il y avait méme des négociants voyageurs dont Il’unique 
commerce etait d’acheter et de revendre ces prisonniers. De grands personnages 
possédaient jusqu’é mille Leao esclaves; il n’était pas jusqu’aux gens du peuple qui 
n’en achetassent a bas prix.” 

*? Ko-lao is another name for Ch‘i-lao #2}. Cf. Chef de Bataillon Bontracy, 
BEFEO 5.307, note 1: “Les Lad sont appelés, suivant les pays T‘ou-lad, Ké-la6 
[Ko-lao]; dans leur langue, ils s’appellant Thu‘, et malgré leur petit nombre, se 
divisent en tribus qui sont, dans le cercle de Bao-lac et la partie voisine du Yunnan, 
les Ké-la6 blancs (Thu-lua), les Ké-la6 bleus (cé-thu‘), les Ké-l4d rouges (Thu‘-lo- 
plang tai), les Ké-la6 batteurs de fer (Puo‘-ca-y6). Ils sont appelés Khi [Ch‘i] par les 
Méo [Miao].” T‘an Ts‘ui in his Shuo man 6b states: “ Ch‘i-lao, another term for 
Ko-lao REE, was originally Ko-lao Rae .” Historically, Lu Yu (1125-1210) in his 
Lao-hsiieh-an pi-chi 4.5a seems to have been the first to use the compound Chi‘i-lao 
Fe He. Cuu Fu [lived in the Sung dynasty] uses the terms Ch‘i-lao Ye and Lao 
Aft side by side in his Ch‘i-man ts‘ung-hsiao 1la-18a. T‘ten Ju-ch‘éng states that 
Yee equals Hee, cf. Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.18a. Thus, the different terms HE , ca 
BE, BERE, YOVE and FEHF actually refer to the same group of people. In general, 
before Sung only the term Lao was current but during the Sung dynasty, both Chii- 
lao and Lao were in use. Since that time, Ch‘i-lao has been more common and Ch‘ien 
shu, Ch‘ten Miao t‘u shuo, Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih and others do not use the name 
Lao. A change in the meaning of Lao to a term indicating mountain robbers (cf. Wu 
Chén-fang [chin-shih degree 1662-1722], Ling-nan tsa-chi in Hsiao-fang-hu-chai° 9. 
198a) might be a cause for its infrequent usage. Besides, the same group is also 
called T‘u-lao 4% or +i as in Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 7. 33a: La frontiére 
sino-annamite 114 and Tien hsi, 1807, 12. 15a-b: G. Sour and Cane I-shu, BEFEO 
8. 359. 

°° Mu-lao is a sub-group of Ch‘i-lao. Cf. Curu Chang-kong, Mitteilungen aus dem 
Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 18.15 in which it is called Mu Ch‘i-lao JK¥e HE. Many. 
forms of the term appear, i.e., AE, ACHE, WHE, KkFE, and HEHE. 

®¢ Ming Chou was to the south of Ssi-nan Hsien is in NE Kweichow. The 
term chou in Tang differs from the chou or department of the Ch‘ing dynasty. A 
Ch‘ing chou was the division of a province ranking above a district or Hsien and 
below a sub-prefecture or T‘ing BB. Under the T‘ang dynasty a first-class Chou com- 
prised 30,000 families or more and a second-class Chou, over 20,000 but under 30,000 
families. Cf. G. M. H. Piayrair 8 [Preface]. 

°° Tt was established under Han and existed up to T‘ang comprising regions in 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi and An-nan. 
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to flight.*° During the reign of Kao-tsung i 3+ (650-683 A. D.), the 
Lao [people] of Yen Chou XJ rebelled and were suppressed by 
Governor Hsteu Wan-sui #4} .2’ This is the earliest information 
we have regarding the Lao. 

During the period of the Five Dynasties (907-960 A.D.), Ma Hsi 
[2b]-fan 4571 #8,°° the prince of Ch‘u, sent soldiers to garrison Nan- 
ning Fj °° and accordingly commanded them to keep its land from 
generation to generation. The groups were desirous of differentiating 
themselves from the Man people and accordingly took the surname 
of their commander as their designation, and called themselves Chung 
ff} people. This in turn was erroneously transformed into Chung 3? 
people.*° Therefore, at the present time, the Chung Miao by reason 
of their noble group still lord it over the Miao. 

Under the Eastern Chin (317-420 A.D.), the Hsieh #3 family was 
ordered to be the hereditary prefect of Tsang-ko. When Hou Ching 
fF * raised disturbances against the Liang dynasty (502-557 A. D.), 
there was no communication between Tsang-ko and the Central 
Kingdom, but the Hsieh family maintained its territory as before. At 
the time of the T‘ang dynasty, Tsang-ko again was divided, and 
thereupon there came into being the terms “ Tung [Eastern] Hsieh ” 
and “ Hsi [Western] Hsieh.” *? Subsequently, their clans were thereby 


°° The story is related in Tang shu 222C.30b but the rebellion of the Shan Lao is 
ascribed to the twelfth year of the Chén-kuan era (638), not 628. 

87 Cf. Tang shu 222C.3la. Yen Chou was established under T‘ang and according to 
The Dictionary of Ancient and Modern Geographical Terms must be somewhere in 
Kweichow. The character $& of Yen Chou has been changed into }l] by the author 
of our text to avoid the personal name of Emperor Chia-ch‘ing (1796-1820) . 

5° Cf. Chiu Wu-tai shih 133. 7a-8a and Wu-tai shih 66. 6a-9a. 

°° Nan-ning became a Chou under the T‘ang dynasty. It was formerly the pre- 
fecture of Chien-ning. See note 19. 

*9Cf. T’ung-chi hsien-chih 1.1a, Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih 7.10a, and Huang Ch‘ing 
chih kung t‘u 8. 40a all of which mention that the Chung-chia were originally garrison 
soldiers. The term Chung-chia is interpreted in two different ways. S. R. Cuarke (95) 
says: “The term Chung-chia is Chinese. Chung possibly means the second of three 
brothers; chia, as we have already explained, means ‘Family’ or ‘ Tribe,’ and the 
term may be used to convey the idea that they are inferior to the Chinese and 
superior to the Miao.” A second explanation is that Chung-chia is a reference to the 
sort of armor used by that group in former days and means heavy armor. This is 
favored by An-shun-fu chih 15.12a, Paul ViaL 33 and Commandant C. A. M. C. 
d’Ottone, Les derniers barbares 150. 

“1 His biography is in Liang shu 56 and Nan shih 80. 

“2 Tung Hsieh and Hsi Hsieh were two groups described in Chiu T‘ang shu 197. 
$a-6a and Tang shu 222C.28a. Cf. also Marquis M. J. L. d’Hervey ve Sr.-Denys. 
2. 80-2, 99. 
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named, being called the Tung [Eastern] Miao and the Hsi [Western] 
Miao. 

At the end of the Han dynasty, a great family named Chi # settled 
in Tsang-ko. Their clan was called Chi-tzii [i.e. descendants of the 
Chi family], which afterwards was erroneously transformed into I-tzii 
¥eF, and again into I-tzii -F and finally into I-tzi IF 

Nung Chih-kao Je#71% ** of the Sung dynasty was defeated by Ti 
Ch‘ing 4X7 ,*° and fled to the prefectures of Ssii-ch‘éng Ws and 
Kuang-nan JR5.*° From this time on, there were among the Southern 
States the Nung-chia-tzii [i. e. descendants of the Nung family]. 

As for the Yang # family of Po Chou #4N,*7 their kin who lived 
in Kweichow were called Yang-huang ¥£3m .*° 

At the end of the Han dynasty there was the great family Chao #f 
which later was erroneously called Yao-chia.*® Again [3a] there was 
the T‘ung ## family whose clan became the T‘ung-chia. 

The Miao people distinguished each of their groups by means of 
clothing. Thereupon, there were the Pai [white] Miao, the Hua 
[Flowery] Miao, the Ch‘ing [Blue] Miao, the Hei [Black] Miao and 
the Hung [Red] Miao.*° 


“8 Cf. Tang shu 222C.24b and Wana Ch‘i, Hsii wén-hsien t'ung-k'ao (1586) 241. 
50b. 

“*The story of Nuna Chih-kao is related in Sung shih 495. 11la-15b. 

“® His biography is found in Sung shih 290. 13b-17a. 

“° Ssu-ch‘éng was to the southwest of Ling-yiin Hsien ee in NW Kwangsi. Kuang- 
nan was the present Kuang-nan Hsien in eastern Yunnan. 

“7 It was present-day Tsun-i Hsien 3&3 in central Kweichow. 

“SThe group is also called Yang-kuang ERB. Cf. T‘ung-cht hsien-chih 1. 3a, 
Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 8. 50a and Ch‘ien chi 3.4b. Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 
gives us the further information that the Yang-huang were related to the Tzii-chiang 
Miao 3 #€ pH - 

‘© But T‘ung-ch‘i hsien-chih 1.2a states that the Yao-chia commonly have Chi 4 
as surname and that they are the descendants of Chou. Cf. also Huang Ch‘ing chih 
kung t‘u 8. 24a. 

5° The classification of the Miao into groups is comparatively recent. After the 
Shu-ching and Shih chi the character Miao disappears for a very long time. In Sung 
shih and Yiian shih it reappears as an appellation of certain barbarous people of the 
south, but the classification of the Miao is first found in Ta Ming i t‘ung chih, of 
T‘ien-shun era (1457-1464), 88.1b which quotes from Chiu Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih: “ The 
barbarians under the administration of Kweichow are of various groups, namely, 
Lo-lo, Sung-chia, Ts‘ai-chia, Lung-chia [Nung-chia, see note 53], Tséng-chu Lung-chia 
PFE. Ta-ya [Tooth Knocking] Ch‘i-lao, Hung [Red] Ch‘i-lao, Hua [Flowery] 
Ch‘i-lao, Tung [Eastern] Miao, Hsi Miao, Tzi-chiang Miao and Mai-yeh Miao Fi ie: 
Their customs differ.’ The use of the character Miao is confined here to the last four 
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A sub-group of the Hua Miao are the La-pa [Trumpet] Miao; a 
sub-group of the Ch‘ing Miao are the Ch‘ing-t‘ou [Blue Head] Miao; 
a sub-group of the Hung Miao are the Hung-t‘ou [Red Head] Miao; 
and sub-groups of the Hei Miao are the Kao-p‘o [Steep Slope] Miao 
and Shan [Mountain] Miao. 

Sub-groups of the Ch‘i-lao are the P‘i-p‘ao [Robe Wearing] Ch‘i-lao, 
the Kuo-ch‘iian [Pot Ring] Ch‘i-lao, Ta-ya [Tooth Knocking] Ch‘i-lao, 
the Ta-t‘ieh [Iron Making] Ch‘i-lao, the Ch‘ing [Blue] Ch‘i-lao, the 
Hung [Red] Ch‘i-lao, the Lao-tang #€3% and the Ch‘i-tou 3258. 

Sub-groups of the Lo-lo are the Lo-kuei, the Pai [White] Lo-lo and 
the Hei [Black] Lo-lo.*? 

Sub-groups of the T‘ung-chia are the Lao-tu [Old Earth] and the 
Li-min-tzi BRF, 

Sub-groups of the Lung-chia ** are the Kou-érh [Dog Ear] and 
Ma-ch‘an [Horse Saddle-flap] #5 #f .°4 


groups. Torn Ryiizd, Bydzoku° 375-6, states that the division of Miao into Flowery, 
Blue, Red, Black and White must have been achieved after T‘ien-shun era. But the men- 
tion of Yiian shih lei pien 42.67a of the Hua [Flowery] Miao, Pai [White] Miao, and 
Ch‘ing [Blue] Miao indicates that the division existed already under the Yiian dynasty. 
However, before and during the Ming dynasty, the term Miao denoted a limited 
group of barbarians while since Ming the term has become as broad as the character 
Man ## embracing all groups of the barbarous peoples. That is why Kuei-chou t‘ung- 
chih, Ch‘ten shu and our text use the term Miao-Man to indicate all peoples other 
than the Chinese in Kweichow. 

51 The classification of the Ch‘i-lao occurs earlier than that of the Miao. Tang shu 
222C. 29a mentions Lao whose heads fly and Lao who carve their teeth. Kuei-hai yii- 
héng-chih 34a adds to the two groups mentioned above Lao who drink with their 
noses [See Appendix Ba], Lao who wear white garments, Lao who paint their faces 
with all colors and Lao who wear red trousers. Ch‘i-man ts‘ung-hsiao 6a-7a mentions 
the Chi-lao who have bulging eyes BY —fB and the Ch‘i-lao who knock their teeth. In 
Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.18a, there is mention of Hua Ch‘i-lao, Hung Ch‘i-lao, Ta-ya 
Ch‘i-lao, Chien-t‘ou [Hair Cutting] Ch‘i-lao and Chu-shih [Pig Excrement] Ch‘i-lao. 
The greatest number of divisions is found in Ch‘ien miao t‘u shuo with eleven groups 
of Ch‘i-lao. 

52 Huang Ching chih kung t‘u 8.54a-58a mentions three groups of Lo-lo living in 
Kweichow. However, the Lo-lo are found in much greater number in the provinces 
of Szechwan and Yunnan. Nan-chao yeh-shih 2. 4b-25a enumerates twelve groups. In 
Yiin-nan t‘ung-chih (1835) 182.10a-30b, fourteen groups are described and illustrated 
with pictures. A. Lrérarp 28-33, 39-45 gives still more groups in the classification of 
the Lo-lo. Cf. also Youne Ching-chi, L’écriture et les manuscrits lolos 7-9. 

53 Lung-chia is but another appellation of Nung-chia PER. Cf. the explanation in 
An-shun-fu chih 15.11b. Our author uses these two terms interchangeably, cf. text 4a 
and 10a. In Yunnan, this group is called Nung-jén, cf. Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 
7. 28a and Tien hsi 12.16b: G. Soutié and Cuanc I-shu, BEFEO 8.361: “ Cette tribu 
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Moreover, there were the Tzii-chiang Miao * who formed the com- 
pany of the district magistrate of Tzi-chiang at the time of the T‘ang 
dynasty. Their descendants are scattered in present-day Kuei-yang 
and P‘ing-yiieh Pa °° 

Moreover, there are the Ya-tzii [Duck] Miao, the Tung [Cave] 
Miao, the Liu-é-tzii V#A-F ** the P‘o-jén RA,°* the Ya-ch‘iao [Crow 


se trouve & Kouang-nan [see note 46]. Presque toutes leurs coutumes sont semblables 
a celles des P‘o [see note 58]. Leur chef est un descendant de Nong Tche-kao Re 
{see note 44]. C’est pourquoi les barbares de cette tribu s’appellent Nong [Nung].” 
G. Souiié and Cuane I-shu in note 1 of the same page state: “Les Néng ou Ning 
sont nombreux au Tonkin. Dans |’Ouest, vers la frontiére du Yunnan, ils ont gardé 
le costume décrit ici. Plus bas, vers l’Est, ils ont adopté le costume chinois ou anna- 
mite. Le clan Néng existe chez les Thé de Baé-lac et les familles de ce clan remplissent 
des emplois de chefs héréditaires. . . . Ils sont trop connus pour que nous en donnions 
la description; nous dirons seulement que, par suite d’une prononciation défectueuse, 
on leur a quelquefois donné le nom de Léng #f, ce qui a fait croire a l’existence 
d’une nouvelle tribu.” : 

54 But cf. Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.20b, Ch‘ien shu 1.23b, Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih 7.12b 
and Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 8.34a all of which have the term Ma-téng [Horse 
Stirrup) Lung-chia SESS HER. explained as deriving from the fact that the women 
of the group made black cloth hats in the form of horse stirrups. 

55 This group is mentioned in Yiian shih lei pien 42.67a and Ta Ming i t‘ung chih 
88. 1b. Cf. also Marquis M. J. L. d’Hervey ve Sr.-Denys 2. 102-4, note 74. 

5° P‘ing-yiieh was an independent department, i.e., not under the control of a pre- 
fecture. It is now P‘ing-yiieh Hsien to the east of Kuei-yang. 

57 Cf. Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 8. 80a in which the Lu-é-tzi, by reason of their 
similar history and customs, are said to be related to the Lung-chia [Nung-chia]. 

58 P‘o first appears in Shih chi 116. 2b in the term P‘o-t‘ung [P‘o-Servant HG ], and 
the commentator Wer Chao BB indicates the pronunciation Wi dE FZ. A note in 
Yiin-nan t‘ung-chih compiled by L1 Yiian-yang [Chin-shih degree, 1526] 16. 22a states: 
“ P‘o-t‘ung are the present-day P‘o-i HERS to SW of Shun-ning Nis {now a district 
in western Yunnan].” Cf. Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 7.15a; G. Deverta, La frontiére 
sino-annamite 99-100: “Les Pa-y HER ou P‘o-y HRS constituaient sous la dynastie 
des Han la principauté de P‘o-tseou [a $2 fa) et sous la dynastie des Thang [T‘ang] 
les tribus de Pou-hiong et de Si-ngo BuEB ‘fR— FE. C’est au commencement de la 
dynastie mongole des Yiian qu’ils se donnérent 4 la Chine.” Cf. also Tien hsi 12. 7a: - 
G. Sout and Cuane I-shu, BEFEO 8.345: “Ils [P‘o-jén] sont originaires d’au-dela 
de la Riviere Noire. On les appelle maintenant, par suite d’une erreur de prononciation, 
Po-yi Fi. Leur tempérament leur permet de supporter l’extréme chaleur; ils 
habitent dans des terrains bas, humides et broussailleux. C’est pourquoi on a com- 
posé leur nom P‘o RE des caractéres ## ki, ‘ broussailles’ et J\ jén, ‘homme.’ Dans 
la partie sud-occidentale du Yunnan, les terres incultes s’étendent au loin, de vastes 
plaines sont inutilisées. Au bord de la mer, il y a beaucoup de terrains humides et 
de broussailles; c’est le pays qu’ils habitent. Ils comptent plusieurs dizaines de tribus, 
dont les coutumes se ressemblent, mais dont les noms sont assez différents.” The P‘o 
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and Sparrow], the Hua-tou 4E52, the Yao,°® Ping #, Yang ##, Chuang 
j#, Ling ¥7 and T‘ung Jf].°° We do not know when they originated. 

In general, the Miao groups [3b] in Kweichow are altogether fifty- 
two * in number: 


have usually been connected with the Tai-Shan group. Cf. A. Visstire, JA 3.181, 
note 5: “ Ts‘ouan , le nom classique de la race Lolos, comme P‘o HK est le nom 
classique de la race rivale, les Thai [Tai] ou Pai-yi.” 

5° The term Yao appears frequently only during the Sung. Cf. Marquis M. J. L. 
d’Hervey ve St.-Denys 2.31: “Au commencement des années long-hing [Lung-hsing] 
(1163-1164), un rapport présenté a l’Empereur exposant ce qui suit: ‘Les territoires 
chinois du Hounan [Hunan] touchent aux montagnes et aux vallées profondes occupées 
par les Man-Yao [#§#4%].”” Fana Féng (1241-1322) I su k‘ao, 1606-1615, 5b identi- 
fies the Yao as the descendants of P‘an-hu ASN [Cf. text 15a and Appendix C] and 
Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao has a long summary on P‘an-hu groups; cf. Marquis M. J. L. 
d’Hervey ve St.-Denys 2.1-45. Cf. also Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 3. 54a-b, 4. 7a- 
19a, and G. Devérta, La frontiére sino-annamite 89-93. 

The Yao of Kweichow had migrated from Kwangsi in 1724, cf. Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih 
7.24a and Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 8.86a. This group is called Man in Tonkin, 
cf. Paul Petzior, BEFEO 4.136: “ Ils [Lao #{¥] ne semblent pas devoir étre rattachés 
aux populations ‘ de la race de #EZM P‘an hou,’ que les Chinois nomment 4%; Yao, et 
qui, sous le nom de Man, sont répandues au Tonkin dans le bassin de la Riviére 
Claire, du Séng Gan et du Soéng Bang-giang: mais une étude spéciale sera nécessaire 
pour déterminer quels peuvent étre leurs représentants actuels.” Cl. E. Marrre 
(BEFEO 5.203) states “Ces Man ey sont encore désignés dans les nomenclatures 
chinoises sous le nom de Yao 7%.” Cf. also G. Sounré and Chang I-shu, BEFEO 8. 
150, note 1: Commandant C. A. M. C. d’Ottone, Les derniers barbares 160; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Abadie, Revue d’ethnographie et des traditions populaires 3 (1922). 
81. 

°° Cf. Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih 7.24b: Lina Zeng-seng 99: “Les six tribus des P‘ing 
[Ping], des Yong [Yang], des Ling, des T‘ong [T‘ung], des Yao et des Tchouang 
{Chuang] vivent mélées dans la sous-préfecture [district] de Li-po FUR. La dixiéme 
année yong-tcheng [Yung-ch‘éng] (1732), cette sous-préfecture passa du Kouangsi 
[Kwangsi] sous la juridiction de la préfecture de Tou-yun [Tu-yiin BA ] dans la 
province de Kouei-tcheou [Kweichow]. Bien que leurs coutumes et leurs costumes 
different les uns des autres, leur langage et leurs goiits ne sont pas trés éloignés les 
uns des autres.” The term iG is pronounced Chuang, cf. Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t'u 
4.48a: G. Devéirta, La frontiére sino-annamite 96: Kuang-hsi t‘ung-chih, 1891, 278. 
28b, 32a; V. K. Tinc, BMFEA 1.61; and Line Zeng-seng 105. 

*1 The text actually enumerates fifty-three groups instead of fifty-two. This enumera- 
tion of Miao-Man peoples in Kweichow has been worked out by different authors. 
Out of sixty groups at least seven or eight that belong to the Miao-Man of Kweichow 
are portrayed in Nan-chao yeh-shih. Yen-chiao chi-wén describes seventeen groups in 
which twelve live in Kweichow. Most of forty-seven groups related in T“ung-ch‘i hsien- 
chih are found in Kweichow. Ch‘ien shu’s classification of thirty groups has been the 
basis for reclassification of groups by various authors. It is an early work and its 
author, T‘ren Wén, a prominent governor of Kweichow, has been considered authori- 
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Pai H [White] Miao 

Hua 4£ [Flowery] Miao 

Ch‘ing 77 [Blue] Miao 

Hei & [Black] Miao 

Hung 4#L [Red] Miao 

Shan [lj [Mountain] Miao 
Ch‘ing-t‘ou #79 [Blue Head] Miao 
Hung-t‘ou #L9R [Red Head] Miao 
The La-pa JE [Trumpet] Miao 
Kao-p‘o HE [Steep Slope] Miao 
Chung-Chia JR 

Ts‘ai-chia # 

Sung-chia 

Nung-chia Js 

Kou-érh 49] [Dog Ear] Nung-chia 
Ma-ch‘an #94 [Horse Saddle-flap] Nung-chia 
I-tzi HF 

Yang-huang #¢4K 

Yao-chia K 

Hsi P@ [Western] Miao 

Tung 3 [Eastern] Miao 

T‘ung-chia 7 

Li-min-tzi BRT 

Lao-t‘u #%+ [Old Earth] 

Lo-kuei ## 5 

Lo-lo RH 

Hei & [Black] Lo-lo 

Pai H [White] Lo-lo 

Pu-nung #8 Ie 

Tzii-chiang %#% Miao 

Chii-lao 72% 

P‘i-p‘ao #% #4 [Robe Wearing] Ch‘i-lao 
Kuo-ch‘iian $444 [Pot Ring] Ch‘i-lao 
Ta-ya 4] ¥ [Tooth Knocking] Ch‘i-lao 
Ta-t‘ieh 4] & [Iron Making] Ch‘i-lao 


tative. Shuo man gives descriptions of sixty groups but some are not found in Kwei- 
chow. Eighty-two groups are listed in Ch‘ien Miao t‘u shuo [Catv Chang-kong’s 
translation has only eighty-one groups] and Ch‘ien chi. Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 
and Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih both have forty-two groups. 
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Ch‘ing #¥ [Blue] Ch‘i-lao 
Hung 4L [Red] Ch‘i-lao 
Chii-tang 725% 

Chii-tou 7258 

Mu-lao 7K 

Ya-tzii #§-F [Duck] Miao 
Tung i [Cave] Miao 
Liu-é-tzi WHF 

P‘o-jén FEA 

P‘o-érh-tzi RAF 
Ya-ch‘iao HEE [Crow-Sparrow] Miao 
Hua-tou #£ 5 Miao 
Yao-jén 7% 

Ping-jén 3K 

Yang-jén Ff 

Chuang-jén 7# 

Ling-jén #7 

T‘ung-jén Jal © 


°? The importance of this introductory part is that the author not only traces the 
historical development of each group, but also relates the smaller divisions to the 
main groups. In other words, he has classified the sub-divisions of the Miao, Nung- 
chia, Lo-lo, Chung-chia, Ch‘i-lao, etc. 

Using this method, one may group his fifty-three subdivisions into seven categories 
which will be convenient for further discussion. First the Miao proper consisting of 
ten groups, i.e., the Pai Miao, Hua Miao, Ch‘ing Miao, Hei Miao, Hung Miao, Shan 
Miao, Ch‘ing-t‘ou Miao, Hung-t‘ou Miao, La-pa Miao and Kao-p‘o Miao. The groups 
whose migrations are traced and whom the author considers to be Chinese garrison 
soldiers are probably much mixed with the Miao and hence may form a subdivision 
of this category. These are the Tung [Eastern] Miao, Hsi Miao, Ts‘ai-chia, Sung-chia, 
I-tzi, Yang-huang, Yao-chia, T‘ung-chia, Li-min-tzi, Lao-t‘u and Tzi-chiang Miao. 
In addition the Ya-tzi: Miao being related to the Ch‘ing Miao [cf. text 14b], and the 
Ya-ch‘iao Miao and the Hua-tou Miao being said to use Chinese clothing, these 
groups might also be included in this Sinicised subdivision of the Miao proper. Second, 
the Chung-chia may form an independent category, for the author emphasizes that 
by reason of their nobility they still lord it over the Miao-Man. Third, the Nung-chia 
may be taken to consist of the Kou-érh Nung-chia, Ma-ch‘an Nung-chia, Pu-nung and 
Liu-é-tzi. Fourth, the Lo-lo may include the Lo-kuei, Pai Lo-lo and Hei Lo-lo. 
Fifth, the Ch‘i-lao ought to include the P‘i-p‘ao Ch‘i-lao, Kuo-ch‘iian Ch‘i-lao, Ta-ya 
Ch‘i-lao, Ta-t‘ieh Ch‘i-lao, Ch‘ing Ch‘i-lao, Hung Ch‘i-lao, Ch‘i-tang, Ch‘i-tou and 
Mu-lao. The Tung [Cave] Miao, Ping, Yang, Chuang, Ling and T‘ung-jén may be 
considered off-shoots of the Ch‘i-lao. Some people, however, would prefer to include 
them in the sixth category with the Yao. The seventh and last category would be 
the P‘o including both the P‘o-jén and P‘o-érh-tzii. 


6 
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The customs of each group will now be enumerated first and [4a] 
their places of residence added later.® 


Tue Par Mrao 


The Pai Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei-yang, 
Ting-fan 7, Ta-t‘ang KYF,° Kuang-shun JalIR,°* K‘ai Chou ba 
-N,°" Kuei-chu WH, Lung-li 7B, Kuei-ting 47," Hsiu-wén (€ 
3," Kuei-hua $0," Ch‘ien-hsi #8,"* Ch‘ing-chiang Y7L, and 
Li-p‘ing WP. 

They prefer white garments which in length barely reach the knees. 
The men go bareheaded and barefooted. The women do their hair in 
a roll and fasten it with long clasps.” 

Each year, in the first month of spring, there is a gathering of men 
and maidens in the country which is called “ the Moon Dance.” Level 
ground is selected as the site for the dance of the moon. They dress 
in new garments and ornament themselves beautifully. The men blow 
reed organs and the women beat tinkling bells. After a while, they 


**T.e., the author first lists the people by groups and notes their customs. The 
geographical treatment begins below on page 15b. 

** A department south of Kuei-yang. 

** It is now a district or Hsien in southern Kweichow. 

* A department SW of Kuei-yang. 

*7 A department, now called K‘ai-yang Hsien BA, in central Kweichow. 

*®The head district of Kuei-yang-fu, now Kuei-yang or the capital in central 
Kweichow. 

°° A district SE of Kuei-yang. 

7° A district east of Kuei-yang. ™ A district NW of Kuei-yang. 

72 A sub-prefecture, now called Tzi-yiin Hsien ee, in SW Kweichow. 

78 A department in western Kweichow. 

74 A sub-prefecture, now called Chien-ho Hsien ij iy , in eastern Kweichow. 

75 A prefecture in SE Kweichow. 

7°To do the hair in a roll is a special cultural trait of the Miao. This habit has 
long been practised. Cf. Shih chi 116.1a and Hou-Han shu 95. 1a: A. Wri, JAI 9. 55: 
“ Among the barbarians of the south there were several tens of chiefs, the largest of 
their domains being that of Yay-lang [Yeh-lang]. To the west of that were the Me-mo 
[Mi-mo EB) tribes, several tens in number, the largest domain being that of Téen 
[Tien 7a J. To the north of Téen were several tens of chiefs, the largest domain being 
that of K‘eung-too [Chiung-tu J[$#fJ. All these tribes bound up their hair in a knot, 
cultivated the ground, and congregated in towns.” This group, which was charac- 
terized by the roll or knot hairdress and by agriculture with settled town life, may 
be contrasted to a western group which plaited its hair and shifted dwellings for the 
sake of pasturage. 
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leap, sing and dance, and wanton all day long. In the evening, taking 
their favorites, they return to their homes and do not separate until 
the next morning.” 

In sacrificing to their ancestors, they select large bulls 7* which have 
symmetrical heads and horns, and feed them. When the bulls grow 
strong, they collect them from each stockade * and make them fight 
in the fields. Winning [bulls] are regarded as lucky. After the fight, 
they divine for an auspicious day and slaughter the bulls as a sacrifice. 
The master of the sacrifice wears a white garment with blue sleeves 
and red pleats, and broad skirt. After the sacrifice, the kindred 
assemble. They sing aloud and drink freely. 


77 The Miao Moon Dance is still in vogue. Cu‘in Ting in his Tien Chien t‘u-sstt 
hun-li-chi (4a) connects the Moon Dance with an ancient Chinese practice while 
T‘ana Tsai-fu in his translation (TP 6.598) gives a note, stating: “Tcu‘en Ting 
[Cu‘En Ting] ne cite pas trés exactement le passage du Tcheou li [Chou li] auquel il 
se référe: ce passage, qui se trouve 4 I’article du mei che HEE, est ainsi concu: ‘ Le 
deuxiéme mois du printemps, on ordonne de réunir les hommes et les femmes. A cette 
époque, ceux qui s’enfuient, cela ne leur est pas interdit PE=SANBE]. Ceux qui, sans 
cause, n’obéissent pas 4 cet ordre, on les punit.’” M. Graner explains clearly how 
ancient Chinese marriage customs could be better understood by the study of living 
peoples: cf. his Coutumes matrimoniales de la Chine antique, TP 13 (1912). 517-58 
and Fétes°® 278-301. William Locxnart states that the women of the Miao have more 
liberty and have the right to choose their husbands, cf. Transactions of the Ethnological 
Society of London 1 (1861).185. For the description of the Moon Dance see Appendix 
B. This practice is comparable to those of other countries especially Greece and Japan, 
ef. Paul-Louis Couchoud. 

78 The bull is associated with the Miao just as the horse is associated with the Lo-lo. 
Cf. C. E. Jamieson, The China Journal of Science and Arts 1 (1928).381. The Miao 
use bulls not only for bride money and as a medium of exchange, but also for sacrifice 
to their ancestors. See Appendix D. 

The Miao worship the Bamboo-King ?f{=E: cf. Ch‘ien shu 3.8b-9b, Shu Chien shu 
2.8a-4b and Liv Usi-fan, Ling-piao chi-man 86. An account of the Bamboo-King, 
their legendary ancestor, is found in Hou-Han shu 116.14a-b: Berthold Laurer, The 
Journal of American Folk-lore 30 (1917) .421: “In the beginning, a woman was bath- 
ing in the T‘un River #K7K, when a large bamboo consisting of three joints came 
floating along and entered between the woman’s legs. She pushed it, but it did not 
move. She heard an infant’s voice inside, took the bamboo up, and, returning home, 
split it. She found in it a male child, and reared him till he had grown up. He 
developed warlike abilities and established himself as Marquis of Ye-lang [Yeh-lang], 
assuming the family name Chu (that is, Bamboo).” Cf. also Hua-yang kuo chih 
4. la-b and T‘unc Chén-tsao, Min tsu 3 (1935) . 1851-8. 

7° The Miao-Man Peoples call their villages stockades, for they are sometimes very 
well fortified with stone walls, hedges and bamboo plantations. Cf. Yen-chiao chi-wén 
4.13b, G. E. Berrs, JNChRAS 33 (1900-1901). 85 and Liu Hsi-fan, Ling-piao chi-man 
49. 
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By nature they are stupid and [6b] harsh. They shift about without 
settling permanently and often they till the fields as the hirelings 
of others. 


Tue Hua Mrsao 


The Hua Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei-yang, 
Ting-fan, Ta-t‘ang, Kuang-shun, K‘ai Chou, Kuei-chu, Kwei-ting, 
Hsiu-wén, An-shun #/,*° Lang-tai B{4§,*1 Keui-hua, Yung-ning 7k 
,°? Chén-ning $i 7%,°° P‘u-ting 2é,5* Ch‘ing-chén HSH," Ta-ting 
AS,** P'ing-yiian Pix,*" Ch‘ien-hsi, Wei-ning  %,** Shui-ch‘éng 7K 
k&,** Pi-chich #@i,°° Chén-yiian $03," Shih-ping EF,°* Shéng-ping 
RF ,°* Tien-chu KH,” and Li-p‘ing. 

They have no family names.» They use worn cloth torn into strips, 
which they weave for their clothes. These have no collars and no 
openings and are pulled on over their heads. The men wrap their 
heads with blue cloth. The women gather hair of horses’ manes and 
tails and mix this with human hair to make wigs which are of the 
size of a peck and which they comb with wooden combs. As for their 
garments, they first draw flowers on cloth with wax and then dye the 
cloth. After dyeing, when the wax is taken off, the flowery pattern 


8° A prefecture SW of Kuei-yang. 

2 A sub-prefecture in SW Kweichow. 

62 A department, now called Kuan-ling Hsien [J 3A, in SW Kweichow. 

88 A department in SW Kweichow. 

84 The head district of An-shun-fu, in SW Kweichow. 

85 A district SW of Kuei-yang. 

8° A prefecture in western Kweichow. 

87 A department, now called Chih-chin Hsien #4, in western Kweichow. 

88 A department in the extreme west of Kweichow. 

8° A sub-prefecture in western Kweichow. 

°° A district in western Kweichow. 

®t A prefecture in eastern Kweichow. 

°2 A district in eastern Kweichow. 

°° A region to the south of Chén-yiian Hsien in eastern Kweichow. 

** A district in the extreme east of Kweichow. 

°° Cf. Ta Ching i t‘ung chih $30.37a in which the Hua Miao are reported to have 
personal names but not family names. According to Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.13b, all the 
Miao people lack family names. However, Yen Ju-yii (1759-1826), Miao-fang pei-lan, 
1820, 8.5a states that the Miao who have the surnames Wu 52, Lung §E, Shih 4, 
Ma "3 and Liao B are the genuine Miao and the others are outsiders who have 
married in, adopted their customs, and thus became Miao. 
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appears. They adorn the sleeves with embroidery, and therefore they 
are called the Hua [Flowery] Miao.®¢ 

Their practice of “the Moon Dance” is the same as that of the 
Pai Miao. Bride prices are high or low according to the beauty or 
ugliness of the maidens. . 

When in mourning, they slaughter cattle and summon their kindred 
from far and near who all bring funeral gifts of wine and meat. Walk- 
ing round [the dead] they weep giving vent to their grief. 

In burial they use no coffins, but bind the hands and feet of the 
dead and bury them. They divine the burial place by means of [7a] 
eggs.°’ Sites where eggs are dropped without breaking are regarded 
as lucky. 

When sick, they take no medicine, but, praying to ghosts, they 
slaughter cattle and cut up poultry. After doing this, though they 
ruin their families, they do not in the least regret it. 

They take the sixth moon as the first of the year. By nature they 
are stupid but hold in awe the laws. Though rude in manners they 
are diligent in labor. The families which settled in the regions of Chén- 
yiian and Li-p‘ing, are: the Chang 4, Lu B2, Yao #k, Li, Chu &, 
P‘an ¥%, Yang #% and Wu 3X families. 


°° Cf. Ta Ch‘ing i t‘ung chih 330. 87a in which a brief description is found concerning 
the dwelling place of the Hua Miao: “They use wood to build cottages like birds’ 
nests. Their sleeping place is used for cooking food as well as for sheltering cattle.” 
Miao-fang pei-lan 8.5a-b gives a more detailed description of the dwelling place of 
the Miao: “The Miao people build cottages upon mountain slopes. The rooms are low 
and narrow. Sometimes, they have also built tiled houses. Each cottage consists of 
three or five rooms and each room is supported by five or six poles. The cottages have 
no upper stories and face in no definite direction; they have neither windows nor walls, 
but are enclosed by reeds and thatch. Since the roofs and doors are low, when leaving 
or entering it is necessary to lower the head. [In each cottage] to the right, they build 
a long bed, four or five feet in height, within which a stove is placed. They cook, sit 
and sleep on the bed. The beds are called ‘ fire beds’ Ak. A man’s parents, he and 
his wife, his brothers, and the wives of his brothers all sleep together without privacy. 
But husband and wife share the same coverlet. When a daughter grows up, they 
make another bed to the right for her. Whenever guests spend the night they let 
them sleep together with the family, without considering it strange. Cattle, horses, 
chickens, dogs, etc., are all kept under the bed; this is customary; they do not think 
it dirty.” Cf. also F. M. Savina 189-92. 

°7 The use of eggs for divination is an old practice. Cf. Fane féng (1241-1322), 1 
shu k‘ao 6b. For the methods by which eggs and even chickens are used for divination, 
cf. Miao-fang pei-lan 8. 14a-b. 
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Tue Cu‘Inc Miao 


The Ch‘ing Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei-yang, 
Ch‘ang-chai  3€,°* Ting-fan, Ta-t‘ang, Lo-hu, Kuang-shun, Kuei-chu, 
Lung-li, Kuei-ting, Hsiu-wén, An-shun, Lang-tai, Kuei-hua, Chén-ning, 
P‘u-ting, An-p‘ing #4,°® Ch‘ing-chén, Ta-ting and Ch‘ien-hsi. 

They prefer blue garments. The men wear hats of bamboo splints 
and straw sandals. Whether coming or going, they have to wear 
knives. In nature they are hardy and overbearing, and are fond of 
fighting. The women make “ flowery mountain kerchiefs ” + of blue 
cloth to cover their heads. Their upper garments reach to the waist 
and their skirts cover the knees. 

Their marriages and “the Moon Dance” are the same as those of 
the Pai Miao. In time of mourning, funerals, or marriages, they 
always use cattle for gifts. When sick, they take no medicine but only 
pray to ghosts and trust to witchcraft. They understand Chinese #& 
its [7b]. 


Tue Her Mrao 


The Hei Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Huang-p‘ing 
7A Chén-yiian, T’ai-kung HH, Ch‘ing-chiang, the district of 
Chén-yiian,’" Shih-ping, Shéng-ping, T‘ien-chu, P‘ing-yiieh, Tu-yiin 
#5," Pa-chai BH, Tu-chiang #67L,2°° Tan-chiang FHL" Tu- 
shan #911, *°* Ma-ha Ja'#,"°° the district of Tu-yiin, Ch‘ing-p‘ing Y# 
110 Li-p‘ing and Yung-ts‘ung AGE 2 


°8 A sub-prefecture SW of Kuei-yang. 

°° A district, now P‘ing-pa Hsien at: 8 SW of Kuei-yang. 

209 But in some places, the kerchiefs are called “nine flower kerchiefs” JU3EtfI 
Cf. Ta Ch‘ing i t‘ung chih 331.22a, Mao Kuei-ming, Ch‘ien-Miao chu-chih-tzu (1884) 
1.2a and Curu Chang-kong, Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Volkerkunde 18. 28, 
note 61. 

101 A department in eastern Kweichow. 

102 A sub-prefecture in eastern Kweichow. 

108 The head district of the prefecture of Chén-yiian in eastern Kweichow. 

104 A prefecture, with its head district of the same name, SE of Kuei-yang. 

305 A sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow. 

106 A sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow. 

1°7 A sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow. 

108 A department in SE Kweichow. 

10° A department, now called Ma-chiang Hsien Jk? L., east of Kuei-yang. 

210 A district, now Lu-shan Hsien $8 ly , east of Kuei-yang. 

111 A district in SE Kweichow. 
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Their garments are short and they prefer black. The women fasten 
their hair with long clasps, and wear large earrings and silver neck- 
laces. They adorn the edges of their garments as well as their sleeves 
with cloth of various colors. Both men and women go barefooted. 
They climb craggy, steep cliffs as swiftly as apes and monkeys. 

They are industrious in farming and wood-cutting. The women 
labor and toil very much. They work outdoors in the day-time and 
spin in the evening."” 

Their food is only glutinous rice. They pound it extremely white, 
steam it thoroughly, and form rolls which they eat with their hands. 
When they have a lamb, pig, chicken, dog, goose, or duck, without 
plucking them they put them into jars. After waiting until these 
putrefy and become alive with maggots, they eat them. This is known 
as pickle ##48,""* and is esteemed a delicacy. 

In cold weather, they wear no heavy clothes; and at night they 
have no beds. Those in Ma-ha shift about without settling per- 
manently. 


112 Cf. Miao-fang pei-lan 8. 8b-9a: “In agriculture, the Miao men and women work 
together. They have more mountain farms than irrigated fields. The farms are seldom 
suitable for grain. Burning the thorny trees and decomposing plants and exploiting the 
mountain slopes, they plant sesamum, millet, rice, wheat, beans, calyx grain, Kao-liang, 
jungle-wheat,—all these various crops. Having cultivated for three or four years, they 
relinquish the old land and exploit new places because the land becomes poor after 
intensive cultivation. After lying fallow several years, when the soil is rich again, 
they continue to cultivate. ... The women spin hemp and weave cloth and are all 
able to skillfully crouch or sit on the ground to weave. The cloth is also thick and 
lasts long. Beside the farming and weaving, they also raise mostly cattle, horses, dogs, 
goats, pigs, cats, chickens, and ducks. They pay special attention to cattle which are 
also the objects of theft. The cattle are not used for farming but only for food and 
trade.” Cf. Aloys Scuorter, Anthropos 4 (1909) . 342. 

M. M. Monrncer in her “ The Hainanese Miao,” JNChRAS 52 (1921).45 gives a 
more detailed description of the Miao farming system: “ Different from the Chinese, 
they [the Miao] know nothing of fertilizing their fields except by the use of wood 
ashes. Neither do they know how to raise rice in paddy fields, but plant only the 
upland glutinous rice, of which they have ten or eleven varieties, most of them white. 
They clear the steep mountain sides by cutting out some of the brush and smaller 
timber, burn off the place, dig up the ground with their small hoes, and raise two or 
three crops of rice, maize, and sweet potatoes. When the rice is ripe it is cut and 
bound in small bundles. These bundles are placed in racks under thatched roofs to 
dry and sweat, and later stored in the rice rooms in the houses, and beaten out and 
pounded as needed. When the fertility in one place is exhausted they go to another 
hillside and repeat the process.” 

118 Cf, Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.14b, Man-ssit ho-chih 1.2b and Chien chi 1.2b. 
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Tue Hune Miao 


The Hung Miao are found in all [the following regions]: An-hua 
#{t2 Tung-jén $=," the district of T‘ung-jén, Sung-t‘ao # 
#E,** and Tsun-i. 

Their garments are made of colored silk. The cattle are all slaugh- 
tered by blows. Their hair is singed off with fire, and they are cooked 
slightly and eaten rare. 

Every year, on the tiger [8a] day of the first moon, husband and 
wife sleep apart. In order to avoid ghosts, they dare not speak and 
do not go out of the house. It is said that one who breaks the tabu 
will be injured by a tiger.7"” 

By nature they are fond of fighting. Those settled in the regions 
of T‘ung-jén and Tsun-i are such families as the Shih @, Ma Ji, 
T‘ien FA, and Lung #é. 


Tue SHan Miao 


The Shan Miao, sub-group of the Hei Miao, are found in the regions 
of Ch‘ang-chai, Hsia-chiang F7L,"* and Ku-chou GN. Their cloth- 
ing and food are the same as those of the Hei Miao. 


Tue Cx‘inc-t‘ou Mrao 


The Ch‘ing-t‘ou Miao, sub-group of the Ch‘ing Miao, are found 
only in the district of Tsun-i. Their clothing and food are the same 
as those of the Chinese. 


Tue Hunc-t‘ou Mrao 


The Hung-t‘ou Miao, sub-group of the Hung Miao, are found in 
all [the following regions]: Tsun-i, Sui-yang #B%,*° T‘ung-tzii and 


214 A district, now Ssii-nan Hsien BR in NE Kweichow. 

325 A prefecture in NE Kweichow. 

*2° An independent sub-prefecture in NE Kweichow. An independent sub-prefecture 
was a division ranking immediately after a prefecture and dependent directly on a 
circuit or Tao 34. 

117 The tabu of closing doors and seclusion in the house is mentioned in Man-ssii ho- 
chih 2.8a and T‘ung-chi hsien-chih 2.2a. Cf. also Ta Ch‘ing i t‘ung chih 334. 18b, 
Huang Ch‘ing chih kung tu 8.10b and Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih 7. 14a. 

118 A sub-prefecture in SE Kweichow. 

21° A sub-prefecture, now Jung-chiang Hsien ¥§7L, in SE Kweichow. 

120 A district in northern Kweichow. 
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Jén-huai (782%: Their clothing and food are the same as those of 
the Chinese. 


Tue La-pa Miao 


The La-pa Miao are found in the region of Shui-ch‘éng. They are 
a sub-group of the Hua Miao. Their clothing and food are the same 
as those of the Hua Miao. 


Tue Kao-p‘o Mrao 


The Kao-p‘o Miao, sub-group of the Hei Miao, are found in the 
regions of Li-p‘ing, K‘ai-t‘ai bi *** and Yung-ts‘ung. Their clothing 
and food are the same as those of the Hei Miao. 


THE CHUNG-CHIA 


The Chung-chia Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei- 
yang, Ch‘ang-chai, Ting-fan, Ta-t‘ang, K‘ai Chou, Kuei-chu, Lung-li, 
Kuei-ting, Hsiu-wén, An-shun, Lang-tai, Kuei-hua, Yung-ning, Chén- 
ning. P‘u-ting, An-p‘ing, Ch‘ing-chén, Ta-ting, P‘ing-yiian, Ch‘ien-hsi, 
Wei-ning, Shui-ch‘éng, Hsing-i #3€,** the district of Hsing-i, Chén- 
feng Fi#,2%* An-nan 4B,” the district of P‘u-an ###,1%* the sub- 
prefecture of P‘u-an,!27 Ts‘é-héng Jt %,2%* P‘ing-yiieh, Wéng-an 2% 
#29 Yii-ch‘ing Be E18 Tu-yiin, Tu-shan, Ma-ha, and the district 
of Tu-yiin. 

During the time of the Five Dynasties, Ma Yin F5R." Prince of 
Ch‘u, migrated from Yung Kuan & #¥,1*? having with him the families 
of Pan #£, Mo 3, Liu #), Wén X% and Lung. 


121 A district in NW Kweichow. 

122 A district, now Li-p‘ing Hsien #22, in SE Kweichow. 

128 A prefecture, now An-lung Hsien AE, in SW Kweichow. It should be distin- 
guished from a district of the same name, Hsing-i, to the west of the prefecture. 

24 A department in SW Kweichow. 

125 A district in SW Kweichow. 

126 A district in SW Kweichow. 

127 An independent sub-prefecture, now P‘an Hsien i in SW Kweichow. 

*28 Now Ts‘é-héng Hsien in SW Kweichow. 

129 A district NE of Kuei-yang. 

3180 A district NE of Kuei-yang. 

381 His biography is found in Chiu Wu-tai shih 133. 5b-7a and Wu-tai shih 66. 1a-5a. 

182 Cf. Chiu T‘ang shu 41.64b in which Yung-kuan is said to consist of ten Chou 
It was the present-day Yung-ning Hsien St in southern Kwangsi. 
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The men all cut off their hair and wrap their heads with blue cloth. 
Their clothing is the same as that of the Chinese. The women cover 
their rolls of hair with flowery cloth. Their skirts are long and 
minutely pleated with more than twenty pleats. Their upper gar- 
ments are very short. They wear at their waists a piece of colored 
cloth, like a sash, which is pieced with blue cloth.** By nature they 
are diligent in weaving."*4 

They take the twelfth moon as the beginning of the year. Collect- 
ing the bones of cattle, horses, chickens or dogs, they mix them with 
rice to make pickle which sours and putrefies, and is regarded as a 
delicacy. They designate the rich by the term “accumulating pickle 


for several generations.” 

Marriage is always by illicit intercourse. Each [9a] year, in the first 
month of spring, “the Moon Dance” is held. Out of colored cloth 
they make small balls called colored balls.1** Aiming at their favorites 


188 Cf. Nan-chao yeh-shih 2.34b: C. Satnson 185 “ Les femmes se couvrent la téte 
avec de la toile noire 4 la facon d’un bonnet de bonze et y cousent des coquilles marines: 
elles ont une veste et une jupe en toile de diverses couleurs.” Their characteristic skirt 
of more than twenty pleats is mentioned in Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.19a. G. E. Betts 
gives a description (JNChRAS 38. 87-8): ‘“ When a Chong-kia [Chung-chia] maiden 
goes to market, attends a wedding or funeral, she attires herself in short-sleeved jacket 
and pleated skirt with colored designs woven in the material; her head is adorned with 
a dark cloth having embroidered ends; her jewelry consists of ear-rings, necklaces and 
bracelets.” 

184Tn regard to the industry and living conditions of the Chung-chia, G. E. Brerts 
(JNChRAS 83.91) gives a brief description: “The Chong-kia villages present at once 
the appearance of industry and thrift. While the men are engaged from early dawn 
till dusk in the adjoining fields, the women at home are busy with the loom, spindle, 
mill, plaiting sandals, carrying water, threshing grain, feeding cattle, washing and 
mending their husbands’ clothes, and various other duties. The Chong-kia are cleaner 
in their habits than the Miao-kia, their villages are larger, and dwellings better built 
compared with those of the Miao. The houses are built of stone, usually two storeys, 
the upper storey being used chiefly for storing grain. In some parts of Kueicheo [Kwei- 
chow] the Chong-kia build their houses on piles at a height of six feet from the 
ground; these dwellings are oblong in construction having four or more divisions, the . 
space within the piles being utilized as a cattle pen.” That the Chung-chia live in 
houses on piles which differ from those of the Miao proper, is mentioned in Nan-chao 
yeh-shih 2.35a, Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.19a, Man-ssii ho-chih 2.4a and Huang Ch‘ing 
chih kung t‘u 7.19a. This is not, however, the special trait of the Chung-chia, for the 
Ch‘i-lao, Nung-chia, and Chuang-jén also live in houses on piles. See notes 161, 167 
and 177. 

*85 The Moon Dance is a general practice in which the young men and maidens 
choose mates themselves. Different groups differ in details. The Chung-chia use colored 
balls as mentioned in Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 8.40a and Ta Ching i t‘ung chih 
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they throw them. Elopement is not prohibited. For bride money they 
use cattle, determining the price on the basis of beauty. The highest 
price reaches thirty or fifty head. 

In mourning they slaughter cattle and summon their kindred and 
friends. They use large jars to hold wine, and grasping cow horns 
[filled with liquor] they urge one another to drink. The host does not 
eat meat, but only eats fish and shrimp. 

In burial, they use coffins and cover the grave with umbrellas #& 
which are burnt after a year. In sacrifice they use dried fish. 

At the beginning of the year, they beat bronze drums **¢ for enter- 
tainment. When sick, they take no medicine, but prefer [to rely on} 
witchcraft and ghosts. Some among them have entered schools.1** 


Tue Ts‘AI-cHIA 


The Ts‘ai-chia Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei- 
yang, Kuei-chu, Lung-li, Hsiu-wén, Lang-tai, P‘u-ting, An-p‘ing, 
Ch‘ing-chén, Ta-ting, P‘ing-yiian, Ch‘ien-hsi and Shui-ch‘éng. 

During the period of the Spring and Autumn Annals (722-481 
B. C.), [the kingdom of] Ts‘ai was overthrown by [the principality of] 
Ch‘u. The people of Ts‘ai were captured and transported to the 
southern frontier. Accordingly, they became Miao. 

The men make garments from felt. The women use the same 
material to form their headdresses, which are adorned with blue cloth 
and shaped like cows’ horns. These are more than a foot in height, 


330.37a. The Nung chia erect a pole called “ ghost pole” and dance around it. The 
Chuang-jén young men and maidens exchange gifts of shoulder poles and embroidered 
bags. At courtship, the Miao blow reed organs and beat tinkling bells in an antiphony. 
See notes 77, 144 and Appendix B. 

18° The earliest record of the bronze drums is found in Hou-Han shu 54.10b. Tort 
Ryiizé has made an historical and summary study of the bronze drums in his Bydzoku° 
800-342. He states that use of the bronze drums in Kweichow is primarily confined 
to the Chung-chia group (315). Again, he connects these bronze drums with those 
still used in Tonkin and Salayor Island (338). 

187 The Chung-chia, who have been stated to be a noble group among the Miao by 
our author, are described by other writers as more intelligent, cleaner, and more 
similar to the Chinese. Cf. Man-ssii ho-chih 2.3b, Shuo man 7b, Huanea Yiian-chih, 
Chten-chung tsa-chi (1663) 2b and Tina Wén-chiang [V. K. Ting 1888-1936], Tu-li 
ping-lun 8 (1932).2%. Paul Vian (35) states that the Chung-chia differ from the 
Miao in manners, customs, and languages. In the words of G. E. Betts, “ The Chong- 
kia are more intelligent, have finer physique, and are cleaner than the Miao-kia; they 
number more than all the Miao-kia tribes put together” (JNChRAS 33. 85). 
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and fastened with long clasps. They wear short upper garments but 
long shirts. [9b] 

Fathers-in-law and daughters-in-law never speak to each other.1** 
In mourning, they eat neither rice nor flesh, but gruel made of darnel. 
[This practice] still preserves ancient procedure.®® Slaughtering cattle, 
they gather together their kin; they blow reed organs and dance. 
This is called “ keeping up the old custom” fF3E. 


THE SUNG-CHIA 


The Sung-chia Miao are found in [the regions of] Kuei-yang, Kuei- 
chu and Ch‘ien-hsi. 

The men wear hats and long garments. The women do up their hair 
and wear short garments. 

When there is going to be a marriage, the bridegroom’s family send 
people to welcome [the bride]. Then the bride’s family, leading their 
kin, flog them. This is called “ marriage by capture.” **° At dawn, 
{the bride] presents water for the hands of her mother-in-law, and the 
bridegroom and the bride take baths with warm water. After three 
days this stops. 

In mourning their relatives, they avoid rice and drink water.’* 
After twenty-one days, the burial occurs. The graves are shaped and 
worked like horses’ manes. 


188 Cf. Robert H. Lowre 84: “ Among a great many primitive peoples, the husband, 
and more rarely the wife, assumes an altogether peculiar social relationship with regard 
to the parents-in-law. There is either complete rupture of all direct intercourse with 
one or both of them, or intercourse is hedged about with restrictions that may or 
may not be relaxed either with prolonged matrimony or through the performance of 
a special act.” For parent-in-law taboos in different regions of the world, cf. 84-97, 
103-4, 105-6. 

9° Cf. Li chi a: S. Couvreur 2.552: “Il [the mourner] ne portait 4 ses lévres 
ni eau ni bouillon. Pendant trois jours, il n’allumait pas de feu, (ne faisait pas cuire 
d’aliments). Les habitants du voisinage lui préparaient de la bouillie de riz ou de 
millet pour sa nourriture et de l’eau de riz ou de millet pour sa boisson.” 

14° John Ferguson McLennan has made a detailed study concerning marriage by 
capture and its symbolism. His theory is that the symbolic form of capture does imply 
that wives were at one time systematically obtained by theft or force. He traces the 
universal practice of the custom and the co-existence of this practice and exogamy. 
Cf. “ Primitive Marriage, An Inquiry into the Origin of the Form of Capture in 
Marriage Ceremonies” in his Studies in Ancient History’, London, 1886, 1-191. 

42 Cf. Li chi: S. Couvreur 2.572: “Un fils, aprés la mort de son pére ou de sa 
mére, lorsque l’offrande avait été présentée au retour de l’enterrement et que les pleurs 
continuels avaient cessé, n’avait que du riz grossier pour nourriture et de l’eau pour 
boisson; il ne mangeait ni légumes ni fruits.” See also note 139. 
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The men are industrious in farming and weaving. They learn 
propriety, fear the laws, and understand Chinese. Many of them have 
become students, entering the schools established by the prefectures 
and districts. 


Tue Nunc-cHIA 


The Nung-chia Miao are found in all [the following regions]: An- 
shun, P‘u-ting, Ch‘ing-chén, P‘ing-yiian, Ch‘ien-hsi and Pi-chieh. 

The men shave their heads in the same way as the Chinese. The 
women take pieces of cloth and fold them into square turbans to cover 
their heads. They wear short upper garments and long skirts; they 
prefer blue and white.*** 

They are industrious in farming and weaving. Some of them become 
students and enter schools.'** [10a] 


%42Cn‘=n Ting, who married a daughter of the Lung-chia [Nung-chia], gives a 
detailed description of women’s dress. Cf. Tien Chien t‘u-ssit hun-li-chi 3b-4a; T‘anc 
Tsai-fu 592-8: “Les femmes portent de courtes vestes qui ne vont pas plus bas que 
la ceinture; elles ont de longues jupes qui ont cent plis ou parfois deux cents; celles 
qui sont riches en portent cinq l’une sur |’autre; celles qui sont pauvres en ont, elles 
aussi, deux ou trois.—II en est le méme pour les hommes.—Leurs chemises et leurs 
calacons, hiver comme été, sont en soie. Les jeunes filles, quand elles se couchent la 
nuit, n’enlévent pas (ces vétements intérieurs) et ne se lavent pas le corps; quand 
elles vont se marier, alors elles se lavent; puis, une fois mariées, elles se lavent tous 
les jours; aprés le bain, elles se frottent avec de l’huile sou ho REPS th (storax) ; 
celles qui sont pauvres se frottent avec de la graisse de mouton; c’est pourquoi leur peau 
est comme de la graisse figée. Leur chemise et leur calecon sont rattachés l'un a 
Yautre par des boutons en or qui se comptent par centaines; a l’endroit oi les 
extrémités du calecon se rattachent aux chaussettes de soie, on fait aussi la fermeture 
avec des boutons; ces boutons sont ronds et plats. Les femmes pauvres les ont en 
plomb ou en étain. Le soir du jour ou les coupes ont été échangées (c’est-a-dire le 
soir du mariage), on déboutonne les boutons pour la premiére fois; puis quand l’union 
a été consommée, la femme remet ces vétements comme auparavant; ce n’est que 
lorsqu’elle a mis au jour un enfant qu’on enléve (ces boutons).” Cf. also V. K. Tie, 
Anthropos 29 (1933). 660. 

148 According to Cu‘En Ting, the Nung-chia often know the P‘o language and writing. 
He speaks of his wife, “ Dés l’Age de jeune fille, elle savait la langue P‘o HE et connais- 
sait l’écriture P‘o FE” (T‘ana Tsai-fu, TP 6.581). “La vieille intendante était une 
femme agée, veuve et vertueuse appartenant au clan de la famille Long; on l’avait invitée 
& venir pour s’occuper de toutes les affaires de la maison; tout le personnel de (la 
maison) obéissait 4 ses ordres; comme elle savait écrire en langue P‘o HR , tout ce qui 
se passait dans la maison était relaté sur un registre en langue P‘o au moyen duquel 
elle informait mon beau-pére et ma belle-mére” (T‘ana Tsai-fu, TP 6.612). 
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Tue Kov-tira Nunc-cH1a 


The Kou-érh Nung-chia Miao, sub-group of the Nung-chia, are 
found in [the regions of] Chén-ning, the district of Hsing-i and Ta-ting. 

The men bind their hair and do not wear head coverings. The 
women braid their hair into spiral rolls which are pointed like the 
ears of a dog. They dress in vari-colored garments, and use genuine 
pearls of different colors for adornment. The poor use pearl-barley 
as a substitute for pearls. 

In springtime, they erect a pole in the country. The men and 
maidens dance around it and choose mates.1** After they elope, the 
maidens’ kinsfolk ransom them with cattle and horses. Then the 
families communicate by means of go-betweens.!*® 


Tue Ma-cn‘an NunG-cHIA 


The Ma-ch‘an Miao, also a sub-group of the Nung-chia, are found 
in the sub-prefecture of Jén-huai. Their clothing and customs are the 
same as those of the Chinese.*** 


Tue I-rzt 


The I-tzii are found in [the regions of] Wei-ning and Pi-chieh. 

The men shave their heads. The women adorn their hair with 
switches. They prefer white garments. In both winter and summer, 
they wear bamboo hats [lined with] white felt. 

By nature they are honest and simple and are a good people among 
the barbarians. 


Tue YANG-HUANG 


The Yang-huang are found in all the following regions: Ting-fan, 
Tu-yiin, Shih-ch‘ien ABF,1*7 Shih-ping, Lung-ch‘iian #85 “* and 
Li-p‘ing. 

44 The pole is called “ ghost pole” 9{7# and the process called “ghost pole danc- 
ing.” Cf. Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.20a, Ch‘ien shu 1.23b, and Huang Ching chih kung 
tu 8. 32a, and T‘ung-ch‘i hsien-chih 2. 8a. 

*45 The chieftains of the Nung-chia practise polygamy as reported by Cu‘in Ting. 
Cf. T‘ane Tsai-fu, TP 6.587. 

4° An-shun-fu chih 15.15b mentions that they use stone coffins in their funerals. 
T‘ung-ch‘i hsien-chih 1.2b states that they use wooden coffins and make stone tombs. 
As to the burial customs of the Kou-érh Nung-chia, the dead are put secretly on the 
hidden cliffs. Cf. Ch‘ten shu 1.23b and Shuo man 8a. 

147 A prefecture in NE Kweichow. 

+48 A district, now Féng-kang Hsien JB, fig, in NE Kweichow. 
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Their houses are [10b] walled with thatch, and without painting or 
decoration. The doors and windows are not framed. When coming 
in and going out they use mud to cover the openings. 

Their clothing and ornaments are the same as those of the Chinese. 
The men cultivate land in proportion to the number of people; the 
women weave cloth to the measure of the body. 

In marriage they use cattle and horses as bride money.**® In mourn- 
ing they slaughter cattle and horses for sacrifice. They consist of such 
families as the Yang, Lung, Chang, Shih, and Ou BK. 


THE YAO-CHIA 


The Yao-chia Miao are found in P‘ing-yiieh. 

Both the men and women prefer blue garments. The women work 
at spinning and weaving and are skilled in dyeing.’ 

They take the eleventh moon as the first of the new year. In wor- 
shipping ancestors, they must have the head of the family lead the 
sacrifices. 

By nature they are mild and docile, and do not like fighting. They 
are industrious, economical; and quietly they suffer poverty without 
being thieves and robbers. Recently some of them have also become 
students. 


Tue Hsrt Mrsao 


The Hsi Miao are found in all the regions of P‘ing-yiieh, Huang- 
p‘ing, Wéng-an, Ch‘ing-p‘ing and Ku-chou. 

The men bind their heads with blue cloth and wrap their legs with 
white cloth. The women tie their hair around their heads and on top 
insert wooden combs. 

Each year in the tenth moon, after the harvest, they herd bulls onto 
level ground,—three or five from each stockade. They invite those 
who are good singers and magicians. These, wearing large felt robes 
gathered about the waist and leather boots and large felt hats, lead 
the van. A hundred and some tens of couples of boys and girls [11a], 


14° Both Ch‘ien shu 1.25a and Ta Ch‘ing i t‘ung chih 334.18b state that the Yang- 
huang use dogs as gifts in marriages and mourning. 

15° The maidens of the Yao-chia at the age of thirteen or fourteen begin to build 
and live in the houses on piles situated alone in the fields. When the young men come, 
they sing together with the maidens, become affectionate, and have intercourse. Cf. 
Ch‘ien shu 1.18b, Shuo man 4b and Pet Ch‘ing-chiao, Miao su chi in Hsiao-fang-hu- 
chai° 8. 73b. 
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dressed in blue with colored sashes, follow together in the rear. After 
this has continued for three days and nights, they slaughter the bulls 
for sacrifice. This is called gratitude for a plentiful year # S4F2° On 
New Year’s Eve, each family offering chickens and wine, calls the 
surnames and personal names of the old and young of the whole 
family. This is called calling souls +3. 

By nature they are sincere and law-fearing. They seldom wrangle 
or engage in litigation. There are such families as the Hsieh sf’ 


Ma 35, Ho f*J, Lo #, and Lu B. 


Tue Tune [Eastern] M1ao 


The Tung Miao are found in the regions of P‘ing-yiieh and Ma-ha. 

They have clans but no surnames. In garments they prefer light 
blue. In length these do not reach the knee. They use colored kerchiefs 
to bind their hair. The women wear flowered garments without 
sleeves, which are in two parts covering [the body] in front and in 
back. They wear finely pleated short skirts. 

“The Moon Dance” is the same as that of the Hua Miao. 

On Mid-autumn day they sacrifice to their remote ancestors and 
to those of their near or distant kin who have died. They select bulls 
with symmetrical heads and horns as the best. They continually feed 
them with water and grass. When the crops are ripe and the bulls 
are fat, they brew liquor, slaughter the bulls, and summon their kin 
to gather in drinking and singing. Ghost-masters [magicians] are in- 
vited to the house of the headman. They spread wine and delicacies 
on wooden planks and call in order the names of the ghosts. This is 
done throughout a day and a night. In spring [11b] they hunt in the 
mountains. When birds are captured, they also must be used for 
sacrifices. 

They fear to appear before the authorities. When there is [question 
of] unfairness [among themselves], they harken only to the decision 
of the village elders. In busying themselves in public affairs and in’ 
giving service, they are comparable to good people. 


Tue T‘uNG-CHIA 


The T‘ung-chia Miao are found in Wei-ning. Their clothing and 
food are the same as those of the Chinese. 


151 See Appendix D. 
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Tue Li-MIn-TzU 


The Li-min-tzii are found in Shui-ch‘éng. Their clothing and food 
are the same as those of the T“ung-chia. 


Tue Lao-t‘u 


The Lao-t‘u are found in Wei-ning. Their clothing and food are the 
same as those of the Li-min-tzi.. 


Tue Lo-KvUEI 


The Lo-kuei are found in [the regions of] An-shun, Chén-ning and 
P‘ing-yiian. 

By nature they are stupid. The men all shave their heads. Their 
clothing and food are the same as those of the Chinese. In color they 
prefer blue. They use blue cloth to wrap their heads. 

In marriage they communicate by go-betweens. In sickness they 
take no medicine, but engage in prayer. 


Tue Lo-to 


The Lo-lo are found in all [the following regions]: Lang-tai, Yung- 
ning, Ch‘ien-hsi, Shui-ch‘éng, Pi-chieh, Hsing-i, the district of Hsing-i, 
An-nan, the sub-prefecture of P‘u-an, and Jén-huai. 

The men dress in blue and white cloth. The women braid their hair 
and wrap their heads with blue cloth [12a] and wear plum flowers 
[in their hair]. In their ears they hang large silver earrings. Their 
[upper] garments and skirts are both long. Their skirts are made of 
more than twenty pieces of cloth.1** 


*°2 Cf. Tien hsi 12.2a: G. Sounié and Cuane I-shu, BEFEO 8.335: “Les hommes 
[the Lo-lo] portent le chignon et s’épilent le moustache et la barbe; ils portent a droite 
et a gauche deux sabres, aiment les batailles et n’ont pas peur de la mort. 

“Tls trouvent leurs chevaux plus beaux quand ils ont la queue coupée. Leurs selles 
n’ont pas de tapis; les étriers sont en bois creusé en forme de queue de poisson: on 
peut a peine y placer les orteils. 

“Les femmes portent les cheveux dénoués; les habits sont de couleur foncée; les 
femmes nobles portent aussi (comme vétement de dessus) des étoffes de brocard, et 
les pauvres des peaux de mouton. Pour monter 4 cheval, elles s’asseyent de cdté. 

“Les jeunes filles portent de grandes boucles d’oreilles; elles coupent leurs cheveux 
a la hauteur des sourcils, leurs jupes ne cachent pas les genoux.” 

However, E. Colborne Baser’s account of women’s dress among Szechwan Lo-lo is 
nearer to our text: “Their hair was twined into two tails and wound round their 
heads; they wore jackets, and flounced and pleated petticoats, covered with an apron 
and reaching to the ground” (Royal Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers 1 
[1882]. 62) . 


7 
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In marriage they use horses for bride money.*** When some one 
dies, they select an open field and erect a high canopy which is called 
the carriage of the aged ##. The kin use cattle and wine for sacrifice. 
They cry and weep to show their grief. The mourners each lead their 
sons or younger brothers and, holding bamboos in their hands, circle 
around. In sickness they take no medicine but trust to witchcraft and 
ghosts.1*4 

By nature they are obstinate and stubborn, yet they know how to 
keep the laws.**> Those who live in Jén-huai have the same customs as 
those of the Chinese. Those who live in the sub-prefecture of P‘u-an 
are called Kang-i [Strong Barbarians] M2. 


Tue Her Lo-to 


The Hei Lo-lo are found in all [the following regions]: Ta-ting, Wei- 
ning, Chén-féng, the district of P‘u-an and the sub-prefecture of P‘u-an. 

The people have sunken eyes, are tall in stature, and dark in com- 
plexion, have white teeth and hooked noses.1** They shave off the 
mustache but preserve the beard. 


258 The symbolic form of marriage by capture is practised among the Lo-lo. Cf. 
E. C. Baser, Royal Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers 1.68-9 and S. R. 
CiarkKE 130-1. The Lo-lo also practise the levirate. Cf. Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.17b and 
Man-ssi: ho-chih 2. 3b. 

154 Cf. Tien hsi 12.2a: G. Sout and Cuanc I-shu, BEFEO 8. 336, “ Quand ils sont 
malades, ils n’appellent pas le médecin et ne prennent pas de médicaments. IIs ont 
recours & des sorciers sauvages pour dire des priéres.” Cf. also Tang shu 222C. 18b, 
20a and A. F. Lecenpre, TP 10 (1909). 401-11. 

255 The Lolo have their own language and writing. Cf. T‘ang shu 222C. 20a. Yen- 
chiao chi-wén 4.17b says the Lo-lo writing is similar to Mongol writing. Cf. Tien hsi 
12.2b: G. Sout and Cuana I-shu, BEFEO 8.336: “Ces barbares ont des livres 
sacrés; ils sont tous écrits en caractéres ts‘ouan, dont la forme ressemble a celle de 
nos caractéres K‘o-t‘eou (& forme de tétard); ceux qui les connaissent bien peuvent 
savoir les phénoménes météorologiques et prévoir le beau et le mauvais temps.” The 
Ts‘uan writing is probably identical with the Lo-lo writing. Cf. Paul Petuior, BEFEO 
4.154-5. Henri Corpier has made a summary of the study of Lo-lo manuscripts in 
TP 8. 627-34. Cf. also Paul Vial 41-65; Cl. Madrolle, TP 9 (1908) 560; Youna Ching- 
chi, L’écriture et les manuscrits lolos 14-63 and Yiin-nan Lo-lo tsu ti wu-shih chi chi 
ching-tien, Canton, 1931. 

18° The physical appearance of the Lo-lo seems to be different from the Chinese as 
noticed by our author. Cf. the discussions in the following works: E. C. Baker, Royal 
Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers 1.60-1; S. Zasorowsk1, Bulletins et 
mémoires de la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris (5e série) 1.(1900). 557-8; S. Za- 
BorowskI, Revue de l’Ecole d’Anthropologie 15 (1905). 86-7; Major H. R. Davies 
365-6, 389; A. F. Lecenpre, Bulletins et mémoires de la Société d’Anthropologie de 
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They wrap their heads with blue cloth and, gathering their hair, 
bind it on the forehead into a fork-shaped horn.1** The garments are 
short with large sleeves. 

Ordinarily they domesticate horses and are fond of galloping. They 
are practised in using javelins and spears, and engage in archery and 
hunting.1*® 


Paris (6e Série), 1 (1910). 77-94; V. K. Tine, China Medical Journal 35. 164-7; A. C. 
Happon 114; L. H. Dudley Buxton 155-7; Tort Ryiiz, Jinruigaku® 300-1, 415; and 
Ting Wén-kiang [V. K. Tina], Anthropos 29 (1933) . 659-77. 

+67 Cf. E. C. Baser, Royal Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers 1.61: “ With 
very rare exceptions the male Lolo, rich or poor, free or subject, may be instantly 
known by his horn. All his hair is gathered into a knot over his forehead and there 
twisted up in a cotton cloth so as to resemble the horn of a unicorn. The horn with 
its wrapper is sometimes a good nine inches long.” He continues (1. 61-62) describing 
a characteristic mantle: “The principal clothing of a Lolo is his mantle, a capacious 
sleeveless garment of grey or black felt gathered round his neck by a string, and reach- 
ing nearly to his heels. In the case of the better classes the mantle is of fine felt—in 
great request among the Chinese—and has a fringe of cotton-web round its lower 
border. For journeys on horseback they have a similar cloak differing only in being 
slit half-way up the back; a wide lappet covering the opening lies easily along the 
loins and croup of the horse. The colour of the felt is originally grey, but becomes 
brown-black or black, in process of time. It is said that the insects which haunt 
humanity never infest these gabardines. The Lolo generally gathers this garment 
closely round his shoulders and crosses his arms inside. His legs, clothed in trousers 
of Chinese cotton, are swathed in felt bandages bound on with strings, and he has not 
yet been super-civilized into the use of foot-gear. In summer a cotton cloak is often 
substituted for the felt mantle. The hat, serving equally for an umbrella, is woven of 
bamboo, in a low conical shape, and is covered with felt. Crouching in his felt mantle 
under this roof of felt the hardy Lolo is impervious to wind or rain.” 

1587 Yiian-yang has made a summary of the two main groups in Yunnan in his 
Yiin-nan t‘ung-chih 16.8a-b: “ The barbarians BS of the Southern states, whose 
divisions cannot all be named and remembered, are in general of two groups: those 
who live beyond the Black River are called P‘o, and those who live this side of the 
same river are called Ts‘uan. The P‘o consist of more than one hundred groups and 
the Ts‘uan also of more than seventy groups. By nature, the P‘o are tender and timid, 
but the Ts‘uan strong and harsh. The P‘o can endure heat and like to live in the 
lowlands, while the Ts‘uan can endure the arid humidity and like to live in the high- 
lands. The occupations of the P‘o are weaving and agriculture, and those of the 
Ts‘uan cattle raising and hunting. The P‘o follow the commands of their chieftains: 
death to those who commit adultery, punishment to the families of those who steal. 
Therefore, nothing lost on the road is picked up by others and the outer doors are not 
closed [an idiomatic expression meaning peace]. Although the Ts‘uan have chieftains, 
yet they live intermingled with the people of the prefectures and districts and learn 
the habit of cheating. Therefore, there exist continually the vices of adultery and 
theft, and disturbances often arise.” 
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Tue Par Lo-Lo 


The Pai Lo-lo are an ignoble group among the Lo-lo.*® They are 
found in all [the following regions]: Ta-ting, Wei-ning, Chén-féng, 
P‘u-an and the sub-prefecture of P‘u-an. [12b] 

For eating and drinking they have no dishes or bowls. They use 
three-legged cauldrons and, singeing off the hair or feathers, they gnaw 
[meat that still has] blood. No matter whether it be mice, sparrows, 
ants’ eggs, wingless locusts or such wriggling creatures, gathering and 
roasting them, they eat them like swine. 

When people die, they use cow or horse hide to wrap them and 
burn them.” 

They trade in tea as an occupation. By nature they are strong and 
fond of liquor, yet they know fear of the laws. 


Tue Pu-nunG 


The Pu-nung were a group under Nunc Chih-kao. They are found 
in [the regions of] Lo-hu and Kuei-hua. 

The men wrap their heads with blue cloth, and use blue or dark blue 
cloth to make their clothes. The women use white cloth for their 
upper garments and blue cloth for their skirts. 

They shave their heads. They understand Chinese. They take the 
twelfth moon as the beginning of the year. The men and women feast 
merrily, blowing reed organs and singing songs for entertainment. 
Their customs are in general the same as those of the Chung-chia.1™ 


18° Cf. E. C. Baser, Royal Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers 1.67: ‘“ The 
word ‘ Black-bone’ is generally used by the Chinese as a name for the independent 
Lolos, but in the mouth of a Lolo it sems to mean a ‘ freeman’ or ‘ noble,’ in which 
sense it is not a whit more absurd than the ‘ blue blood’ of Europeans. The ‘ White- 
bones,’ an inferior class, but still Lolo by birth, are, so far as I could understand, the 
vassals and retainers of the patricians—the people in fact.” The Black-bones are the 
Black Lo-lo and the White-bones are the White Lo-lo. Cf. also A. Lisrarp 11-14. How- 
ever, in Kweichow, S. R. Cuarke says, “The lairds are all of them Black Nosu [the - 
term the Lo-lo call themselves], and the White No-su are their serfs or slaves.” (Among 
the Tribes of South-West China 123). 

16° Cremation is the usual method of disposal of the dead among the Lo-lo. Cf. Tien 
hsi: G. Soutr and Cuane I-shu, BEFEO 8.337, 338, 340. This practice has been 
known from an early date and is widespread. Cf. Hou-Han shu 116.25a; Sui shu 
82. 2a; Fan Ch‘o [fl. 860], Man shu 8. 3a; Fane féng, I su kao 6b; and Yen-chiao chi-wén 
4. 18a. 

161 The Pu-nung are a sub-group of Nung-chia, also descended from Nuna Chih-kao. 
See notes 44 and 53. They, like the Chung-chia, live in houses on piles. Cf. Tien hsi 
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Tue Tzt-cuH1anc Mrao 


The Tzii-chiang Miao are found in P‘ing-yiieh and Wéng-an. 

They make light of their life and are fond of fighting. They take the 
eleventh moon as the beginning of the year. At the period of the New 
Year, they close their doors and observe the tabus. After seven days, 
they open the doors. To break the tabus is considered unlucky. 

They understand Chinese. Some of them also become students. 
[13a] 


Tue Cu‘I-LAo 


The Ch‘i-lao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei-yang, 
Hsiu-wén, An-shun, Langtai, Yung-ning, P‘u-ting, Ch‘ing-chén, Ta- 
ting, Ch‘ien-hsi, the sub-prefecture of P‘u-an, Yii-ch‘ing, Chén-yiian, 
the district of Chén-yiian, Tsun-i and T‘ung-tzi.. 

The men wear blue and dark blue clothing and the women long 
upper garments and short skirts. They themselves weave pueraria 
fibres to make them. ‘They wear cloth sashes and do their hair in a roll 
and insert combs.1” 

In marriage they use cattle for the bride price. By nature they are 
firm but fear the laws. Also they are able to study books and to learn 
crafts. As for those who live in Tsun-i and T‘ung-tzi, their clothing 
and food are the same as those of the Chinese. 


12.16b: G. Soutié and Chang I-shu, BEFEO 8. 361: “Ils habitent des maisons & étage; 
ils n’ont ni bancs, ni tables, et s’asseyent a terre sur des nattes; ils laissent leurs 
souliers au bas de l’escalier avant de monter.” This type of house is called by the name 
of Ma-lan Spt]. Cf. Marquis M. J. L. d’Hervey pe Sr.-Denys 2. 260-1: “ Les Ma-lan, 
ou habitations des Si-youen-man [Hsi-yiian Man J Jit from whom the Nung-chia 
were derived], n’ont qu’un seul étage au-dessus de celui qui repose sur le sol. Elles 
sont faites de bambou et de paille et surmontées d’une sorte de terrasse. Le rez-de- 
chaussée est occupé par les boeufs et les pores et l’étage supérieur par les habitants, 
qui couchent sur des peaux des boeufs et s’accoutument & respirer ainsi une continuelle 
odeur de fumier. Le pays renferme beaucoup de tigres et de loups, dont les attaques 
fréquentes entretiennent l’inquiétude dans les bourgades aussi bien que dans les habi- 
tations isolées.” The Ch‘i-lao Chung-chia and Chuang-jén have the same types of 
houses. See notes 134, 167 and 177. 

162 The Ch‘i-lao have been recorded as a group who tattoo their bodies. The early 
Chinese records mention tattooing groups of southern barbarians. Cf. Li chi: S. Cou- 
VREUR 1.295; Hou-Han shu 116. 5b, 17b, 18b; Sui shu 82.1a; Tu Yu (735-812), T*ung 
tien 187. 27a-28a; Man shu 4.9a-b and T‘ang shu 222A. 10a, 222C. 24a. Sui shu 82.1a, 
T‘ang shu 222C. 32a, Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao: Marquis M. J. L. d’Hervey pe St.-Denys 
2.119-20, and Yen-ch‘ao chi-wén 4. 25a inform us definitely that the Lao were a group 
of tattooing people. This practice is similar to that of the P‘o-jén, see Appendix E. 
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THE P‘t-P‘ao Cu‘I-LAo 

The P‘i-p‘ao Ch‘i-lao are found in [the regions of] Chén-ning, P‘ing- 
yiian and Shui-ch‘éng. 

Their clothing is simple and rude. The women bind their hair with 
blue thread. They wear blue cloth sashes on which they sew sea-shells. 
Their [inner] garments are scarcely more than a foot in length; over 
these they wear robes. Their robes, square and wide, have openings 
in the center and are put on over the head. They are short in front 
and long behind and have no sleeves on the left or right. Their skirts 
are woven from wool of various colors and also have no pleats. 

By nature they are simple and careful. They labor in agricultural 
pursuits and frequently make plows from metal for a livelihood. [13b] 


Tue Kuo-cH‘tiAN CH‘I-LAO 


The Kuo-ch‘iian Ch‘i-lao are found in An-p‘ing and Ta-ting. 

The men use pueraria fibres woven with diagonal designs for gar- 
ments. The women bind their hair with blue cloth in the shape of a 
pot ring. They wear short [upper] garments and long skirts without 
pleats. 

When sick they invite witches who, taking a tiger’s head and adorn- 
ing it with paper of different colors, place it in a bamboo sieve and 
pray to it. 

In burial they place the dead body on the side. This is said to cause 
the ghost not to know how to return home.’® They are characterized 
by a fondness for liquor and an aversion to agricultural pursuits. 


Tue Ta-ya Cu‘I-LAo 


The Ta-ya Ch‘i-lao are found in P‘ing-yiian. 
The women, taking uncured goat hides, weave them into long cask- 
shaped skirts. 


163 Tn many records, the Ch‘i-lao are said to use coffins for the dead. Instead of 
burying them, however, they put them on the steep cliffs as high as a thousand feet 
from the ground. Cf. Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.18a, Ta Ch‘ing i t‘ung chih 330. 36a, T*ung- 
cht hsien-chih 1. 4a, Ssii-ch‘uan t‘ung-chih, 1812-1814, 61. 18a and Kuang-hsi t‘ung-chih 
279.12a. This custom is found also among the P‘o-jén and Nung-chia. See note 146 
and cf. David C. Granam, Journal of West China Border Research Society 5 (1933). 
78; 7 (1935). 84-89, and 8 (1936). 82. 

164 Cf. Yen-chiao chi-wén 4. 18a, Ch‘i-man ts‘ung-hsiao 2a, T‘ung-ch‘i hsien-chi 1. 4a, 
Man-ssit ho-chih 2.38b and Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 8.60a. The cask-shaped skirts 
are fairly commonly worn also by the P‘o-jén, Lo-lo, Chung-chia, Hua Miao and Nung- 
chia. Cf. Nan-chao Yeh-shih 2.24b, 25a, 36b: C. Satnson 165, 166, 188, Cou Méng- 
chén [Chin-shih degree 1567-1572], Hsi-nan i féng-t‘u-chi 6a and Ch‘ien chi 3. 2a. 
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[A woman] about to be married must beforehand knock out two of 
her teeth, lest she bring damage to her husband’s family. Shaving off 
the front hair and preserving the back hair is an indication that the 
woman is married.1® 

By nature they are alert and fond of fighting. 


Tue Ta-tT'ren Cu‘I-LAo 


The Ta-t‘ieh Ch‘i-lao are found in P‘ing-yiian. Their clothing and 
food are the same as those of the Ta-ya Chii-lao. 


Tue Cu‘iInc Ca‘I-LAo 


The Ch‘ing Ch‘i-lao are found in Jén-huai. Their clothing and food 
are the same as those of the Chinese. 


Tue Hune Cu‘I-Lao 


The Hung Ch‘i-lao are found in Jén-huai. Their clothing and food 
are the same as those of the Chinese. [14a] 


Tue CuH‘I-TANG 


The Ch‘i-tang are found [in the regions] of Hsiu-wén, An-shun and 
Ta-ting. 

They shave [part of] their heads and plait their hair. They wear 
short blue cloth garments and cloth sashes. 

Their houses are set above the ground several feet, and are framed 


185 Cf. Ch‘i-man ts‘ung-hsiao 7a, Chien shu 1.21b, Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 
8.66a, Shuo man 6a and S. R. CuarKke 15. Man-ssii ho-chih 4.3b states that in 
Szechwan, the Lao young men, not the maidens, knock out two teeth at the age of 
marriage. However, in many other records, the husband and wife is each said to 
knock out two teeth at the death of his parents and these teeth are put into the 
coffins as a token of departure forever. Cf. Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.18a, Ta Ching i 
t‘ung chih 330. 36b, T‘ung-ch‘t hsien-chih 1.4a and Kuang-hsi t‘ung-chih 279. 12a. 

166 Cf. Man shu 4. 8b in which it is said that when a woman marries, she forms two: 
rolls of hair instead of one in a certain Man group. Ai-pi-ta, Ch‘ien-nan chih-liich 6. 8b 
states that the Ch‘i-lao maidens shave their hair in front until marriage, after which 
it is allowed to grow. Emily G. Kemp, JNChRAS 52 (1921). 163-4 states: “ The hair- 
dressing of the Miao deserves some attention. Their coarse black hair is very abundant, 
and while they are girls it is plaited in two long plaits, hanging from close behind the 
ears to well below the waist. When a girl marries she has her hair coiled into a long 
horn, which stands out just above and in a line with her shoulder. When she becomes 
a proud mother, the hair is twisted into a lofty horn rising straight up from the crown 
of the head like a pyramid.” 
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with large beams, and covered above with pine needles. [The houses] 
look like palisades for goats and are called goat houses 4 .1°7 
The people are brave and good at fighting. 


Tue Cux‘I-Tou 


The Ch‘i-tou are found in [the regions of] Hsiu-wén, Huang-p‘ing, 
Ch‘ing-p‘ing and Chén-yiian. 

The men coil their hair around their heads. They wear flowered blue 
garments with large collars. The women wear short garments and do 
their hair in a roll on the side. They embroider various colors between 
the breast and sleeves of their garments; and on their backs they wear 
sea-shells strung like pearls. The people are much given to wine. 


Tue Mv-tao 


The Mu-lao are found in [the following regions]: Kuei-ting, P‘ing- 
yiieh, Huang-p‘ing, Wéng-an, Tu-yiin, Ma-ha, and Ch‘ing-p‘ing. 

The men’s clothing and food are the same as those of the Chinese. 

When married, the husband and wife sleep apart, but after having 
children they share the same room. 

They are crafty, fierce and facile in adjusting themselves to cir- 
cumstances. 

In the first month of winter, they sacrifice to ghosts, using grass to 
make dragons into which they insert paper flags of various colors. 
They go into the country to present their offerings. 

Some of them also become students and enter schools established 
by the prefectures and districts. There are such families as the Wang 


¥, Li %, Chin 4, and Wén %X. [14b] 


Tue Ya-TztU Miao 


The Ya-tzii Miao are found in Kuei-ting. Their clothing and food 
are the same as those of the Ch‘ing Miao. 


*°? This type of house has three different names: the first is Kan-lan -F-|{j or -- #8 
cf. Wet shu 101.23b, Chiu T*ang shu 197.8a, Lo Shih (930-1007) T“ai-p‘ing huan-yii- 
chi, 976-983, 178.9a, 14a; Yen-chiao chi-wén 4.25a; and K‘vana Lu (1604-1650), 
Ch‘th ya, 1635, 1.12b. The second is Ko-lan [fj as it is called by the Lao of 
Szechwan; cf. Ssii-ch‘uan t‘ung chih, 61.18b, 20b. The third, Yang-lou ER or goat 
houses, is mentioned in Ch‘i-man ts‘ung-hsiao 7%b-8a, T‘ung-ch‘i hsien-chih 2.2b and 
Huang Ch‘ing chih kung t‘u 8.60a. The construction is the same as the Ma-lan of 
the Chuang-jén and the Nung-chia. See notes 161 and 177. 
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Tue Tune [Cave] Miao 


The Tung Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Kuei-hua, 
Ssii-chou, Yii-p‘ing /#,° Chén-yiian, Ch‘ing-chiang, Li-p‘ing, Ku- 
chou, Hsia-chiang, K‘ai-t‘ai and Yung-ts‘ung. 

Both men and women wear blue and dark blue cloth garments. 
They are fond of wearing grass raincoats. They keep their hair long 
and do it it in a roll. They do not understand the Chinese language. 


Tue Liv-f£-1Tzt 


The Liu-é-tzii are found in Ch‘ien-hsi. 

They prefer white garments. The men do their hair in a conical 
roll shaped like a conch. The women wear long garments, not skirts. 

When sick they often sacrifice to ghosts. In mourning and burial 
they use coffins. 

The men and women are industrious in farming and weaving. 
Formerly, when sick, they had a custom of digging up the bones of 
their ancestors in order to brush and wash them.’® This is no longer 
practised. 


THE P‘o-JEN 


The P‘o-jén are found in [the following regions]: Wei-ning, the dis- 
trict of Hsing-i, Chén-féng, the district of P‘u-an and the sub-pre- 
fecture of P‘u-an. 

The men wear blankets and do not bathe.” 

They take the twenty-fourth day of the sixth moon as the New 
Year. On the first and fifteenth days of each moon, they hold fasts 


268 A district in eastern Kweichow. 

°° Cf. Chien Miao t‘u shuo: G. W. CuarKe (Appendix in Across Chrysé) 2.384: 
“ They [Liu-é-tzi] bury the dead in coffins. A year after a lucky day is chosen, and 
the relative and friend are invited to the grave, and a sacrifice of an ox or a sheep 
with wine is offered. After this the grave is broken up, the coffin opened and the 
bones are taken out and washed; those which are washed white are wrapped in calico 
and then buried. After a year or two the bones are again exhumed and washed; 
this is done seven times, after which the ceremony is finished. If anyone is sick they 
attribute it to negligent washing of their ancestors’ bones, and go and wash the bones 
for recovery. They are called Shi-ku [Hsi-ku] Miao, namely, ‘ bone-washers.’” Cf. also 
Chiien chi 3.6a and G. W. CiarK, Kweichow and Yunnan Provinces 136-7. 

17° See Appendix E. 
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and recite Buddhist prayers.** They understand all the Miao lan- 
guages.'”? [l5a] 


Tue P‘o-fra-7z0 
The P‘o-érh-tzii are found in Shui-ch‘éng. Their clothing and food 
are the same as those of the P‘o-jén. 


Tue Ya-cu‘tao Mr1ao 


The Ya-ch‘iao Miao are found in all [the following regions]: Tsun-i, 
Chéng-an IE#,'** Sui-yang, Jén-huai and T‘ung-tzi. Their clothing 
and food are the same as those of the Chinese. 


Tae Hva-tou Miao 


The Hua-tou Miao are found in Shih-ch‘ien. Their clothing and 
food are the same as those of the Chinese. 


Tue YAo-sin 


The Yao-jén are found in the region of Li-po 72% 2" 

The men and women prefer blue garments, which in length, do not 
reach past the knee. 

They are industrious in agricultural pursuits. At leisure, they go 
into the mountains to pick medicinal herbs and travelling among the 


*72 Cf. J. Sicuret 145: “ A peu prés comme les Birmans ils [P‘o-jén or Pai-i] adorent 
Sakyamouni ¥#3M02¢ JE. Tous les Pai-I au voisinage de la Birmanie ont adopté les 
prieres birmanes. Le bouddhisme de Birmanie est celui du sud. Ses canons présentent 
des differences avec ceux qui sont en vigueur chez les bouddhistes chinois.” 

172 Cf. Curu Chang-kong, Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Vélkerkunde 18. 23: 
“Wenn Lolo, Tschung-kia [Chung-chia] und K‘i-lao [Ch‘i-lao] miteinander verhandeln 
und einander nicht verstehen kénnen, vermitteln dabei die jén [P‘o-jen].” Cf. also 
Huang Ching chih kung t‘u 8. 82a, Kuei-chou t‘ung-chih 7.21b and Ch‘ien chi 3. 4a. 

The P‘o-jén have a system of writing. Cf. G. Devéria, JA (8e série) 18 (1891) . 369: 
“La seule peuplade méridionale de la Chine dont le systéme graphique soit incon- 
testablement alphabétique est celle des Pa-y [P‘o-jén] du Yunnan, soit qu’ils l’aient 
emprunté au pali, au tibétain ou aux anciens caractéres de l’Assam; nous avons publié 
un fac-similé de leur écriture 4 la page 105 de notre volume intitulé La Frontiére sino- 
annamite.” Major H. R. Davies 383 states: “The written character of the Chinese 
Shans [P‘o-jén] appears to be the same everywhere, and does not differ widely from 
the alphabet used in the Shan states.” Cf. also F. W. K. Mitier, TP 3 (1892). 39, 
and TP 5 (1894). 329-33; Pierre Larzvre-Pontauis, TP 3 (1892). 55, 56, 59-63; and 
Li Fu-i 61-84. 

173 A department in northern Kweichow. 174 A district in SE Kweichow. 
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villages practise healing. At festival time, they sacrifice to P‘an-hu.’”° 
Mixing fish, meat, liquor and rice, they put it in vessels. The young 
men and maidens form rows and dance sleeve to sleeve. Those whom 
they like the men carry off on their backs, and thus they marry.‘ 


Tue PinG-JEin 

The Ping-jén are found in all the [following regions]: Tu-yiin, Tu- 
chiang, Tu-shan, Li-po and Li-ping. Their customs and habits are in 
general the same as those of the Yao-jén. [15b] 


Tue YANG-JEN 


The Yang-jén are found in Li-po. Their customs and habits are in 
general the same as those of the Yao-jén. 


Tue CHUANG-JEN 


The Chuang-jén are found in Li-po. Their clothing and food are the 
same as those of the Yao-jén.1”” 


Tue LinG-Jin 


The Ling-jén are found in Li-po. Their customs and habits are in 
general the same as those of the Yao-jén. 


Tue T‘uNnG-JEN 


The T‘ung-jén are found in Li-po. Their customs and habits are in 
general the same as those of the Yao-jén. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE MIAO-MAN 
PEOPLES 


Tue Prerecrure or Kuer-yanc HB 
NAMES LOCALITIES 


Pai Miao Chung-ts‘ao chéng-ssit 17° *P BF IE BJ 
Chung-ts‘ao fu-ssii 17° fil] FJ 

175 See Appendix C. 

7° The customs of the Yao are given in detail in the following books: Miao-fang 
pei-lan 9.9a-17a; Kuang-hsi t‘ung-chih 278. 13a-28b; Linc Zeng-seng; Liv Hsi-fan; Yen 
Fu-li and SHane Ch‘éng-tsu; and Wane T‘ung-hui. 

177 The Chuang-jén live in houses on piles called Ma-lan; cf. Yen-Chiao chi-wén 4. 
24a, Chith ya 1.9b, T‘ung-cht hsien-chih 2.2b and Kuang-hsi t‘ung-chih 278. 32b. For 
their marriage customs, see Appendix Bc. 

178 Cf. Kuei-yang-fu chih 25. 1a. 17° Cf. op. cit. 
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Hua Miao 
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Kao-p‘o axe 
Shih-pan BR 


Lung-ch‘ang ES 
Chu-ch‘ang 
Lu-ssii FE #R 

Yang-yen JR 
Mai-hsi 204 
Chung-pa P34 
Lu-t‘ang je 

A-so PST 

P‘ing-shan 4 ily 
Wa-yao A 
Ch‘ing-yai 77} 
T‘ung-mu 47x 
K‘ai-hua BATE 
Miao-p‘ai THE 
Chang-p‘ai # HE 
Pa-chia /\ A 

Pai-na chéng-ssi AMIE) 
Pai-na fu-ssi AAI FI 
Chii-lung SeyiE 
Chia-tou [16a] FB >} 


Tue District or Kuer-cuu HEA 


NAMES 
Ch‘ing Miao 
Hua Miao 
Chung-chia 
Ts‘ai-chia 
Sung-chia 


LOCALITIES 


Scattered throughout all 
the villages, they live 
intermingled with the 
Chinese. 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF CH‘ANG-CHAI fe XE 


NAMES 


Chung-chia 


LOCALITIES 
Ché-kung 48 ¥t 
Ku-lung #6 
Pai-t‘ou #2 fit 
Ku-yang GF 
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Ch‘ing Miao Ch‘ang-chai #23 
Pan-ch‘ung ah 
Chi-tu #55 

Shan Miao K‘u-méng Yam 
Ku-yang 


THE DEPARTMENT OF TING-FAN XE 7 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Ch‘ing Miao Mo-chou skit 
Man-ch‘iang W554i 
Ku-pa #748 
Po-pu **° Ss 
K‘uang-chiu Ju 
Shui-niu 7K4F 
Hua Miao Man-lao iw 
Lieh-ma Zi 
Chung-chia Ti-niang $M 
Lao-pu 4¥ 
Yang-huang Ta-p‘ing KA 
Ta-r'anc AUF 
NAMES Loca.itTIEs 
Chung-chia They live in various terri- 
Hua Miao tories administered by 
Pai-Miao native chieftains. [16b] 
Lo-nu Heft 
NAMES LOCALITIES 
Pu-nung Kuei-ling "4 
Ling-chiang (i 
Lu-chiang %&& 
Ch‘ing Miao Mu-yun BEE 
Lo-lai #E#K 
Pa-yang =F 
Lo-lu #ER 


18° The character EAS does not appear in both K‘ang-hsi tzii-tien ie RR th and 
Chung-hua ta tzii-tien HhaEK Sy ih. Cf. Kuei-yang-fu chih 28. 6b. 
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THE DEPARTMENT oF Kuanc-sHun JMB 


NAMES LocaLItTIEs 
Hua Miao Ts‘ung-jén-li f€(7 
Pai Miao Lai-ko-li RR 
Ch‘ing Miao Chung-shun-li 82 


THE DEPARTMENT oF K‘ar BA 


NAMES LocaLities 
Hua Miao ! All live intermingled 
Chung-chia with the Chinese. 


Tue pistrict or Luno-Li EE 


NAMES LocaLitIEs 
Chung-chia Live mixed here and 
there among the Chinese 
Pai Miao Tung-miao-p‘o 3 fi dE 


Shang-p‘ai _L/# 
Chung-p‘ai "Pi# 
Hsia-p‘ai Pre 

Ch‘ing Miao Yang-ch‘ang-ssi FHF 
Yiian-po JU 
Ku-ta AK 


Kuan-k‘ou Bi 





Tue pistrict or Kuel-TInc HE 
NAMES LocaLities 


Hua-Miao Chia-jo PA 
Pai-lang [17a] #eBE 
Pai-chin 4e4 
Pai-a Heh 


Pai Miao Pai-ch‘éng fet 
Pai-pu fe F 
Chia-yu Ff 


Chung-chia They live in the various villages 
intermingled with the Chinese 
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Mu-leo Mu-lao A 
An-Ch‘éng #23% 
Tiieh-lu S38 
Hua-chia 46 
Ch‘ing Miao An-pi KI 
Ts‘ai-miao Ait 
Chia-su "PR 
Mi-k‘ung 2% 4L 
A-na Pa 
Ya-tzii Miao Yang-liu-ch‘ung iil i 
Lung-t‘ang-wan fede 
Lo-yung MEK 
Tue pistrict or Hsru-win 30 
NAMES LOCALITIES 
Hua Miao ) 
Ch'ing Miao Scattered throughout all the 
Ts — L villages, they live intermingled 
Chung-c 1a with the Chinese. 
Ch‘i-tang 
Ch‘i-tou J 





Tue pRerecture or An-soun #) 
NAMES Loca ities 

Chung-chia Shui-t‘ang 7KHF 
Ta-chai KE 
Ning-ku #4 
Lung-t‘an HEM 

Hua Miao Hsi-yao-chih #7 324k 
Kao-chih 4% 
Shang-chiu-chuang [17b] -E7UHE 

Ch‘ing Miao Erh-chii — #8 
San-chi =#8 
Ssi-ch‘i Gite 
Ning-ku-chih M44 
Lung-t‘an-chih BEAL 
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Ch‘i-lao 


Nung-chia 


Lo-kuei 
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T‘ou-ch‘i At 
Ning-ku 
Mu-kuan-chuang- 


hsia-tuan *** WCEHE PER 
Ta-tung-k‘ou AYO 
Tsung-shu ht 
T‘ao-tui wt 4 
Mu-t‘ou 7A 
A-té Pal Fy ; 
Ma-lung-wo-chih By TERS AK 


Tue pistrict oF P‘u-t1nc #¥E 


NAMES 


Nung-chia 


Hua-Miao 


Ch‘i-lao 


Ch‘ing Miao 


Chung-chia 


LocaLITIES 
Ta-ch‘iao-p‘o ARGU 
Hsiao-chang-kuan-t‘un “e's 
Téng-chan 3% 

Ho-p‘ing 2B 
Shang-li _- #4 


Kuan-ting-chuang fF 4£ 
Hei-chai #4 


Hsin-chai #3 
Ko-li # Fi 
A-shéng PAE 
Pai-yang Aft 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF LANG-TAI BBS 


NAMES 
Ch‘ing Miao 


Hua Miao 


Chung-chia 


181 Cf. An-shun-fu chih 4. 36a. 


LOCALITIES 
Hua-ch‘u Ez 
Fei-chia 4 F 
K‘ao-p‘éng SH 
Wu-t‘ung 3h 
Mu-ch‘ang ARK 
Na-sé #4 
Mu-i [18a] AH 
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Ts‘ai-chia Hsi-pao a 
Chia-shih BA 

Ch‘i-lao Liu-chih At 
Ta-chia-lung Abe 

Lo-lo Ch‘ieh-li ti 
P‘ing-tsu 7P 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF KUEI-HUA Bartel 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Hua Miao Hsieh-i-chih FE—#& 
Ko-hsieh at 
Pa-jang 70% 
Ch‘ing Miao Chu-ch‘ang #838 
Mo-nan prs 
Mo-hsiang 4H 
Chung-chia Huo-hung ‘K#t 


Shu-ch‘ang 5A 
Kuan-chai ‘3 


Pu-nung Hung-po AH 
Po-tung-ch‘ang RB 
Pai Miao Yang-ch‘ang 3% 


Hsin-chai #f3E 
Shih-t‘ou 4758 


Tung [Cave] Miao Tsung-ti lung-ch‘ang *** HES 
Ta-ying KS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF YUNG-NING 7KH 


NAMES LocatirTiEs 

Chung-chia They live in various regions 
Lo-lo administered by native officials 
Hua-Miao and intermingled with the Chinese. 
Ch‘i-lao 


'*3 Cf. op. cit. 5. 12a. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CHéNn-NING SAH 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Chung-chia Huo-hung-chih [18b] XK #4 
Ch‘ing Miao A-p‘o-chih PARR 
Hua Miao Ch‘i-po -K{A 


P‘i-p‘ao Ch‘i-lao Pu-na-chih 7H 
Kou-érh nung-chia Mu-kang-chih AMAR 


Tue pistrict or AN-P‘ING #2 
NAMES LOCALITIES 


Ch‘ing-Miao Both live in 
Jou-tung-li RHE HB 


Hua Miao Jou-hsi-li 
Chung-chia Left slope of Mt. Yun-t‘ou 23H 
Kuo-chiian Ch‘i-lao Hsi-po Waté 
Ta-lung AFF 
Ts‘ai-chia Hsi-t‘u-niu Meh 


Tue pistrict or Cx‘tnc-cHin {Sit 
NAMES LocaLitiEs 
Ts‘ai-chia Kuan-k‘ou IO 


Hsiao-chii 7)» 
Ta-mo-ch‘ung +1 a 





Ch‘i-lao Chung-chai *P3 
Yang-ch‘ang-ho #8 
Nung-chia Ku-chung GP 


Ch‘ang-ch‘ung Jeff 

Sha-tzii-p‘o W=-FHe 
Hua Miao Lan-t‘ang Ede 

Hsiao-ku-lung -»4} ffl 

Ta-ku-lung A# fe 
Ch‘ing-Miao T‘u-ménF4 

Hei-t'u 4+ 

Li-mu RA 
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Chung-chia Huang-hsing Me 
Ch‘ing-shan 7 WJ 
Ta-p‘o [19a] Ask 


THE PREFECTURE OF Ta-TING KE 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Hei Lo-lo Ma-cho #2 
Pai Lo-lo Mu-tu AE 

I-chiieh DAA 
Nung-chia A-tung Py 
Kung-kuo LR 
Ts‘ai-chia La-pa fig 
Chia-kuo 223% 
Chii-lao Hei-chu 43 
Lo-i UYU 
Chung-chia A-lu Payee 
Ssii-mu HABE 
Ch‘ing-Miao Huang-té wef$ 
Hei-ch‘iii fh 
Hua Miao Ku-kua-chiieh 445% 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF SHuI-cH‘ine 7K 


NAMES LOcALITIES 


Lo-lo 
Chung-chia 
P‘i-p‘ao Ch‘i-lao All live intermingled 
Ts‘ai-chia in various stockades 
P‘o-érh-tzii within the region. 
Hua Miao 
La-pa Miao 
Li-min-tzi 





4 


THE DEPARTMENT OF P‘InG-yUAN 2Pi 


NAMES LocaLItIEs 
Nung-chia Kao-chia-chiao [19b] RHE 
Hua-miao Ch‘ang-ch‘ung iff 


Lo-kuei Pa-pu 2 
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Ts‘ai-chia 

P‘i-p‘ao Ch‘i-lao They all live scattered 
Chung-chia here and there in various 
Ta-ya Ch‘i-lao stockades within the region. 
Ta-t‘ieh Ch‘i-lao 


THE DEPARTMENT OF Cx‘rEen-HsI PG 





NAMES LOCALITIES 

Chung-chia Kou-chih 378 
Chung-chai 'P 3 

Sung-chia Sung-chia-kou ACR 

Ts‘ai-chia Ta-ya 43 
Ch‘uan-hsin 34.0 

Nung-chia Nei-chuang AQHE 
Shan-li #2 

Hua Miao Ch‘ung-shan 23% 
P‘ai-sha FRY 

Pai Miao Hsi-ch‘éng Pask 
Ch‘ih-ts‘ai B28 

Ch‘ing Miao Hsin-hua #74t 
Ta-fa KY 

Chii-lao P'u-ko $# 
I-na UA 

Lo-lo Lo-yiian # 
P‘ing-ting PE 

Liu-é-tzii Sung-chia-kou 


THE DEPARTMENT OF WEI-NING Be 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Hei Lo-lo 
Pai Lo-lo All live in the various 
Sung-chia [20a] villages within the region. 
T‘ung-chia 


Hua Miao 
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I-tzu All live intermingled with 
Lao-t‘u the Chinese within the 
P‘o-jén region 


Tue pistrict oF Pi-curen 46 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Lo-lo Ta-pi A 
Chia-chia #3 
Nung-chia Ta-pi 
A-shih ii 
I-tzii Wan-ch‘ii RE 
Ho-k‘ou WO 
Hua Miao Chia-chia 
Fa-lang 2458 
THE PREFECTURE oF Hsinc-1 #1 
NAMES LOCALITIES 
Chung-chia Huai-hua-li #840 
Yung-hua-li A/C 
Lo-lo Huai-li and Té-li #2 


THE DEPARTMENT oF Cuén-Finc AS 


NAMES Loca.itIEs 
Pai Lo-lo All live intermingled 
Hei Lo-lo in various villages 
Chung-chia within the region 
P‘o-jén 


THE DEPARTMENT OF Ts‘fi-HiNG IPH 


NAMES LocaALITIES 
Chung-chia Ts‘é-héng [20b] 
Tue pistricr or Hsinc-1 AS 
NAMES LocaLItTIEs 
Lo-lo Kuei-shun $# A 


Kou-ch‘ang 793 


$19 
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Chung-chia Nan-li iB 
Pei-li 4¢ 2 

P‘o-jén Chung-tso PA 
Chung-yu "#4 

Nung-chia P‘éng-cha #8 


Tue pistrict or AN-NAN ii 


NAMES LocaLITIES 
Chung-chia All live intermingled in 
Nung-chia various villages within 
Lo-lo the region 


Tue pistrict or P‘v-an ## 


NAMES Loca.ities 
Pai Lo-lo All live intermingled in 
Hei Lo-lo various villages within 
Chung-chia the region 
P‘o-jén 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF P‘u-an #% 


NAMES LocaLItTIEs 
Chung-chia ) 
Hei-lo-lo All live intermingled in 
Pai-lo-lo various villages within 
Kang-i Lo-lo the region [21a] 
P‘o-jén 
Ch‘i-lao 
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THE DISTRICT OF TsUN-1 5836 
NAMES LOCALITIES 


Hung-t‘ou Miao 

Ya-ch‘iao Miao All live intermingled with the 
Ch‘ing-t‘ou Miao{ Chinese within the region. 
Ch‘i-lao 
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A ose 
THE DEPARTMENT OF Cufinc-AN IE& 


NAMES LocaALITIES 





Ya-ch‘iao Miao Live intermingled with the Chinese. 


Tue pDIsTRICT oF Sur-yYANG #B 
NAMES LOCALITIES 


Ya-ch‘iao Miao Both live intermingled 
Hung-t‘ou Miao with the Chinese. 


THE pistrict oF T‘unc-1zt Hatt 
NAMES LOcALITIES 
Ya-ch‘iao Miao All live intermingled 


Hung-t‘ou Miao with the Chinese. 
Ch‘i-lao 


THE pDistRIcT oF Jén-Huar [CTH 
NAMES LOCALITIES 


Lo-lo 

Hung-t‘ou Miao All live intermingled 
Ch‘ing Ch‘i-lao within the region. 
Hung Ch‘i-lao 

Ya-ch‘iao Miao 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF Jéin-HUAI {71% 
NAMES LocALITIES 


Ma-chan Nung-chia Live intermingled with 
the Chinese. [21b] 


THE DEPARTMENT OF P‘ING-yten 7 


NAMES LocaLitTIEs 
Chung-chia Tang-chai J} 
P‘ing-chai BE 
Mu-lao Shih-pan 44k 


Hsi Miao Yang-i-ssii #3 5) 
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Tzu-chiang Miao /Yang-i-ssi 
Yao-chia Kao-p‘ing-ssi FP HI 


THE DIsTRICT oF Winc-an BES 


NAMES LocaLities 
Mu-lao Wu-mao-ch‘ung Bf 
Mu-ch‘ih A% 
Hsi Miao Ya-lung "afl 
Ku-chi 4368 
Chung-chia Lung-chia FER 
Hsin-wan #4 
Tzii-chiang Miao  T‘ung-mu-ch‘ung 4K 
Pai-ch'i HE 
Tue pistrict or Yt-cx‘Inc (EE 
NAMES LOCALITIES 
Mu-lao ! Both live intermingled 
Chung-chia with the Chinese. 


THE PREFECTURE OF Ssi-chou BIH 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Shan Miao Hou-shan-tung #1 


Tue pistrict or Yu-p'inc EH 
NAMES LOcaLItTIEs 


Tung [Cave] Miao Live here and there 
within the region [22a] 


THE PREFECTURE OF CHfin-yian $838 
NAMES LOCALITIES 


Tung [Cave] Miao Chiung-shui shang-li 1** J$7K_b 
Chiung-shui hsia-li ** 3$7K F # 


188 Cf. Ch‘ien-nan chih-liieh 12. 7b. 184 Cf. op. cit. 
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Hei Miao Pao-chin 484 
Chia-ch‘iao RH 
Kuei-tan 5&5} 
Kuei-ch‘é 524i 
Ch‘i-lao Shang-ao EK 


Tue pistrict oF CHin-yUAN Sti 


NAMES LOcALITIES 
Ch‘i-lao Tung-shang-chii fj LH 
Hei Miao Miao-tu 74 FE 


» 
THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF T“AI-KuUNG Tid 
NAMES LOCALITIES 


Hei Miao Pa-kéng-t‘ang 7S 
Lung-p‘ien #E4 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF CxH‘ING-cHIANG YHUL 
NAMES LOCALITIES 
Tung [Cave] Miao Ts‘én-ko 4K 
Hsiao-nan-p‘ing “)WHi7B 
Chéng-miao-kun TE qi 


Hei Miao Liu-chi #)H% 
Fu-fan-p‘ai & #h# 

Pai Miao Liu-yiian #3 
Ku-ou 44BK 
Ku-chang 47% 


THE DEPARTMENT oF Huanc-P‘ING 2 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Hei Miao Shih-chia AHR 
Pai-yang-p‘ing [22b] BBB 
Mu-lao Lo-t‘ien-t‘'un #2 
Mao-li-p‘ing BF 
Hsi Miao Yai-ying-t‘un ERE 


Hui-k‘éng ROC 
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Ch‘i-lao Lo-t‘ien-t‘un 
Mao-li-p‘ing 


THE DISTRICT OF SHIH-PING lie 


NAMES Loca. ities 
Hei Miao Both live intermingled in vari- 
Hua Miao ous villages within the region. 


Suénc-pinc BRR 
NAMES LOcALITIES 


Hei Miao Live mixed here and there in 
various villages within the region. 


Tue pistrict oF T‘ren-cHu AE 


NAMES LocaLITIEes 
Hua snag Both live intermingled in vari- 
Hei Miao ous villages within the region. 


Tue pistrict or An-Hua 24% 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Hung Miao Ssii-shih-pa-ché P9--/VAt 
THE PREFECTURE OF T‘uNG-sin $i{- 
NAMES LocALITIES 
Hung Miao Shih-hsien-shang Fili_t 
Shih-hsien-hsia Aili F 
Kou-ya 7) 


Shih-? *8°-ch‘i [23a] HOW 


Tue pistrict oF T‘unc-sin 4i{— 
NAMES LOCALITIES 


Hung Miao Kuan-mén-ch'i PAFA 
Chii-lao-ch'i 72H 


185 This character is missing in our text. 
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P‘o-tung i 
Lao-ching-t‘ang BEE 
Mao-ch'ii £Y¥ 
Ché-sang-p‘ing a3 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF SuNG-T‘AO FEBS 


NAMES LOCALITIES 


Hung Miao Chéng-ta-hsiin IEXTA 
Mai-ti-hsiin HEA 
Yen-ao-hsiin #KIMA 
K‘ang-chin-hsiin Heh 
Pa-mao-p‘ing-hsiin LPR 


THE PREFECTURE OF SHIH-cH‘IEN 7i$F 


NAMES LocaLities 


Hua-tou Miao Live intermingled with the Chinese 


THE PREFECTURE OF Tu-yin #55) 


NAMES LocaLITIEs 
Hei Miao 
Chung-chia 
Ping-chia All live intermingled with the Chinese 
Mu-lao 
Yang-huang 


Tue pistrict or Tu-yin #65 


NAMES LocaLiTIEs 
Hei miao ! Both live intermingled 
Chung-chia with the Chinese 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF Pa-cHat /\3E 


NAMES LOCALITIES 


Hei Miao Shang-p‘ai _E/# 
Hsia-p‘ai [23b] FA# 
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THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF TU-cHIANG @b7L 


NAMES LocaLiItTIEs 

Hei Miao Chia-chao Fi 

Ping To-lung #3 
THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF TAN-CHIANG J¥7L 
NAMES LocALITIES 

Hei Miao Live scattered among the 


stockades within the region. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF Tu-sHAN #9 {IJ 


NAMES Loca. ities 
Hei Miao Pai-chiu #8 
Chung-chia Wang-tui HEHE 
Ping Yao-hui 32 3H 

THE DEPARTMENT OF Ma-na JmG 

NAMES Loca.itiEes 
Hei Miao All dwell in the trees 
Tung [Eastern] Miao | or in the jungle, shift 
Mu-lao about without settling 
Chung-chia permanently. 


Tue pistrict or Li-po #iV 





NAMES LocaLiTies 
Ping 
Yang All live intermingled 
Ling in sixteen villages 
Tung within the region. 
Yao 
Chuang } 


Tue pistrict or Cu‘tnc-P‘Inc {22 
NAMES LocaLities 


Hei Miao Ta-p‘ing-li KH 
Chou-ch‘i [24a] Jr 
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Mu-lao Mén-lou PAE 
Hsi Miao To-tang Re 
Ch‘i-tou Ma-t‘ang Jide 
THE PREFECTURE OF Li-P‘ING 247F 

NAMES LocaLIrTIEs 
Tung [Cave] Miao 
Hei Miao All live intermingled in 
Hua Miao various places adminis- 
Pai Miao tered by native chieftains 
Ping 
Kao-p‘o Miao 


Tue pistrict or K‘ar-r‘ar faa 
NAMES LocaLitiIEs 


Tung [Cave] Miao Both live intermingled in 
Kao-p‘o Miao the various stockades 
within the region. 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF Ku-cuou Gd 


NAMES LocaLiITIES 
Shan _ Both live scattered in the vari- 
Hsi Miao ous stockades within the region. 
Tung [Cave] Miao ) All live intermingled 
Chuang-jén with the Chinese. 
Yao-jén 


THE SUB-PREFECTURE OF HstA-co1anc PY 
NAMES LOCALITIES 


Shan Miao All [24b] live scattered in the vari- 
Tung [Cave] Miao > ous stockades within the region. 
Chuang-jén 


Tue pistrict or Yunc-ts‘unG KE 


NAMES LOCALITIES 
Hei Miao m All live scattered in the vari- 
Kao-p‘o Miao ous stockades within the region. 


Tung [Cave] Miao 
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APPENDICES 
A. Other Classifications of the Miao-Man Peoples 


In Shih chi the southwestern peoples are classified by means of 
cultural and economic differences. See note 76 in Chapter 2. From 
Hou-Han shu on the histories have classified these peoples for the 
most part by localities. Lr Yiian-yang [Chin-shih degree 1526] has 
attempted a two-fold classification of the P‘o #® and Ts‘uan % [see 
Chapter 2, note 158] which ignores the Miao. Many scholars give 
numerous groups of Kweichow aborigines [see note 61 in Chapter 2] 
without simplification into several main divisions. Lo Jao-tien does 
classify the aborigines by sub-divisions [see Chapter 2, note 62]. 

Modern writers have paid more attention to the classification of 
the southwestern peoples. Since the day of Albert Terrien de La- 
COUPERIE, who attempted to classify Chinese aborigines by means of 
languages [cf. The Languages of China Before the Chinese 37-140 and 
the Cradle of the Shan Race, in Archibald Rose CoLquuoun, Amongst 
the Shans 22-25 (Introduction) ], many scholars have dealt with these 
people linguistically. Alexander Hoste [cf. Three Years in Western 
China 225], Samuel R. Cuarke [cf. Among the Tribes in Southwest 
China 13] and L. H. Dudley Buxton [cf. The Peoples of Asia 155] give 
three groups: Miao, Lo-lo, and Shan or Chung-chia. Camille Sarnson, 
who deals mainly with the peoples of Yunnan, gives five groups, i. e., 
the Tai, Lolo-Ts‘uan, Tibetans, the Miao and Yao, and others [cf. 
Nan-chao yeh-shih 190, note]. Chef de bataillon Bonrracy has three 
linguistic groups: those using the Annamite language, to whom the 
P‘o belong; those using Chinese, to whom belong the Miao and Yao; 
and those who use Lo-lo [cf. Etude sur les langues parlées par les 
populations de la Haute Riviére Claire, BEFEO 5.307-8]. Alfred 
Lirarp makes a four-fold division: Tai, Min-chia RA, Miao, and 
Tibetans [cf. Les Lo-lo p‘o 4]. Major H. R. Davies (337) originates 
an elaborate material of classification. He divides the main non- 
Chinese languages into three main groups: the Mon-Khmer family, 
to which the Miao and Yao belong; the Shan family, to which the 
P‘o belong; and the Tibeto-Burman family, to which the Lo-lo belong. 
His classification has been adopted and modified by V. K. Trne [Cf. 
On the Native Tribes of Yunnan, China Medical Journal 35. 163-4}, 
who adds the Nung-chia, Chung-chia, and Ch‘i-lao to the Shan family. 
Since then, V. K. Trn@’s classification has been widely adopted. Cf. 
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The China Year Book, Tientsin, 1925, 151-2, Lt Chi, The Formation 
of the Chinese People 255 and Lu Tso-fu and Lin Hui-hsiang, Lo-lo 
piao-pén t‘u-shuo 3. 

Tai and Shan are alternate terms used alone or combined to denote 
a whole group of which the P‘o are members. The Chung-chia are 
generally considered to belong to the Tai-Shan group, cf. G. Sounm 
and Cuane I-shu, BEFEO 8.361, note 3; S. R. CiarKke 89; Com- 
mandant C. A. M. C. d’Ottone, Langues des peuples non-chinois de la 
Chine 15; Alfred Luttarp 4; V. K. Tine, China Medical Journal 35. 
163; and L. H. D. Buxton 155. C. Satnson 190, note; Alfred Litrarp 
4; and V. K. Tine, China Medical Journal 35.163 consider that the 
Nung-chia also belong to the Tai-Shan group. As to the Chi-lao, 
opinions differ. Paul Pe.uior indicates that the Lao [Ch‘i-lao, see note 
32 in Chapter 2] differ from the Yao; cf. Deux itinéraires de Chine en 
Inde, BEFEO 4.136. G. Soutr and Cuane I-shu, BEFEO 8.359, 
argue that the language of Ch‘i-lao is different from that of the Tai- 
Shan group. V. K. Tine, however, connects the T‘u-lao [= Ch‘i-lao, 
see note 32 in Chapter 2] with the Shan family; cf. China Medical 
Journal 35.163. Most writers consider the Miao and the Yao as re- 
lated; cf. C. Sarnson 190, note; Cl. E. Marrre, BEFEO 5.206; Chef 
de bataillon Bonrracy, BEFEO 5.308; Major H. R. Davies 337; and 
V. K. Tine, China Medical Journal 35.163. Some consider that the 
Yao belong to the Tai-Shan group; cf. Commandant C. A. M. C. 
d’Ottone, Ecriture des peuples non-chinois de la Chine 269; Youn 
Ching-chi, Observations sur les trois grandes races de la province du 
Yunnan, Revue anthropologique 43 (1933).435; and Yen Fu-li and 
Sane Ch‘éng-tsu 26. V. K. Trva considered the language of the 
Chuang as related to the Tai-Shan group; cf. Notes on the Language 
of the Chuang in N. Kuangsi, BMFEA 1 (1929) .61, 64. Ma Ch‘ang- 
shou 190-1 also puts both the Lao and Chuang in the Tai-Shan group. 


B. Marriage Customs 
a. The Ch‘i-lao, by Lu Yu (1125-1210) in Lao-hsiieh-an pi-chi 4. 5b-6a. 


“When a young man does not yet have a wife, he inserts the 
feathers of the golden pheasant in his hair. A maiden who has not yet 
married, uses sea shells strung together as a necklace. In marriage, 
they first secretly become engaged. Then [the young man] waylays 
the maiden on the highway and, forcibly tying her to him, takes her 
to his home. She also struggles and calls for aid. As a matter of fact, 
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all this is simulated. When they have a child, taking bulls and wine 
they make an offering to the maiden’s parents. The parents at first 
also simulate anger and refuse the gifts, but when the neighbors 
intercede they accept. 

“They drink wine with their noses [see note 51, Chapter 2 and 
Appendix Bb in which the people drink wine by sucking through tubes]. 
They drink up to several pints at a time. The wine is called Tiao-t‘éng 
wine $814; the ingredients are not known. When the young men 
and maidens get intoxicated, they gather to dance and sing. In agri- 
cultural off seasons, they form groups of up to one or two hundred 
people. Clasping each other’s hands, they sing songs. Several of them 
blowing reed organs go in front leading them. They place jars of wine 
in the shade of the trees. When they become hungry, they do not eat 
again, but only go to the jars [6a] and, taking wine, drink freely. After- 
wards, they sing again. At night, when tired they sleep in the fields. 
If they do not feel satisfied after three days, they spend five or seven 
days before dispersing and returning.” 


b. A description of the Moon Dance, by Lu Tz‘i-yiin in Pei-shu hsii- 
yen (prefaced 1684 and 1686) 3. 39a-40b. 


“The marriage ceremony of the Miao people is called the Moon 
Dance. The Moon Dance is a courtship dance held in the spring. 
When spring sunshine spreads, almond trees blossom and willows bud, 
the Miao, like those numerous hibernating squirming worms which 
dwell in bamboos and caves, more and more begin to wriggle. The 
parents each leading their own children select a good place to assemble 
for the Moon Dance. The fathers and mothers collect on a level 
terrace. On a lower plain of broad marsh ground the sons on the left, 
and the daughters on the right, form separately. They feast and make 
merry together. Roasting live animals they eat them with spoons in- 
stead of chop-sticks. In imbibing wine they drink it by sucking 
through tubes instead of using cups. 

“ On the lower plain, the young men do their hair in a roll forward 
and bind it with the Miao kerchief. Their upper garments do not 
reach their waists and their trousers do not cover their knees. Where 
their upper and lower garments meet they bind embroidered sashes. 
They insert at the top of their hair chicken feathers which flutter 
gently before the wind. [39b] They hold fifes which consist of six 
tubes, two feet in length. They probably have six different notes. 
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The maidens, like the young men, also put chicken feathers into their 
hair rolls. Their hairpins are a foot in length and their rings an inch 
in diameter. The flounces, sleeves and collars of their clothes all have 
embroidered borders. The embroidery uses fabrics inferior to those of 
the Chinese, but their ancient patterns are uncommonly delicate and 
have nothing of the modern style. They string pearls into tassels which 
they string around their two knots of hair. They string shells into 
shell chains which swing to and fro on both shoulders. Their skirts 
are minutely plaited like butterfly wings. The young men wear no 
skirts with their trousers and the maidens no trousers under their 
skirts. Where their skirts and upper garments meet the maidens also 
bind embroidered sashes. They hold bamboo frames made of bamboo 
strips and decorated with embroidery. These are the embroidered 
balls. Both beautiful and ugly ones are intermingled. 

“ The girls all hold frames, and those who have not yet sung, when 
asked to sing by the people on the terrace never fail to do so. The 
boys all hold fifes, and those who have not yet blown them, when 
asked to play them by the people on the terrace never fail to do so. 
Their songs are melancholy and beautiful. As the concluding rhyme 
of each stanza is repeated three times [40a] slowly in order to prolong 
it, the rhythm of the fifes accompanying it to form a graceful [tune], 
they fade away together. They blow and sing together with hands 
flying and feet dancing. Through exchanges of glances, motion of 
limbs and tossing of heads, their spirits are aroused. First, they dis- 
play intentions of drawing together but then separate. Soon flitting 
merrily and dancing happily they run in pursuit of each other. During 
this time, a boy will approach a girl, but the girl will refuse him; a 
girl will go to a boy, but the boy also will turn away from her. There 
will be several girls who run in rivalry after one boy, but the boy will 
not know which to choose; several boys will compete for one girl, and 
the girl will not know how to avoid them. There are those who come 
together and then part; and those who, having parted, still ogle each 
other. When the eyes consent and the hearts agree, the frame is 
thrown and the fife is blown in response; immediately they embrace 
each other. Thereupon, the handsome young men carry off the beauti- 
ful maidens, while homely ones bear off the homely girls. The remain- 
ing ugly young men and the ugly maidens who have not been borne 
away, afterwards cannot but take each other. The most ugly ones 
who have been carried off by no one at all, cry and weep on their way 
homewards envying [40b] those who have been carried off. 


9 
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“ Those who have taken each other and gone away, crossing ravines 
and leaping over streams, seek hidden places for intercourse. They 
loosen their sashes and bind themselves together. Then clasping hands 
they return to the site of the Moon Dance. Each follows his parents 
home and afterwards marriage plans are discussed. For betrothal gifts, 
when they use bulls, the bulls must be of even number; when they use 
goats, the goats must be of odd number. 

“To begin with immoral intercourse and after that to hold the 
marriage ceremony, this is the practice of Hsiin-fei people JA2 K 
[cf. Lo Pi, Lu shih, (Ch‘ien chi BUC) 3. 1a-11a]! Oh! the Miao!” 


c. Marriage Customs of the Chuang, by Cau K‘uang-ting, Yao- 
Chuang chuan in Hsiao-fang-hu-chai° 8. 69a-b. 


“In the spring time, maidens who have reached marriageable age, 
gather in groups of three or five in the recesses of a mountain or by 
the edges of a stream to sing songs and make merry. Young men 
singing in groups answer them. After this has gone on all day one of 
the men, in accordance with the choice which is expressed in the song 
of a maiden, will remain behind [with her]. They exchange gifts with 
each other. The young man [69b] gives the maiden a shoulder pole 
on which the words of a song are carved in minute writing. At times 
birds and grass are painted on it in golden colors and the pole is coated 
with lacquer to prevent fading. [The shoulder pole] is probably a 
necessity for the labor of the women and maidens. The maiden gives 
the young man such things as an embroidered bag or embroidered 
sash which she herself has made. Thus they are betrothed to be 
husband and wife. Both inform their parents and then they invite a 
go-between and use betel nuts to bind the agreement. On the day of 
the wedding, those who are welcoming and those who are escorting the 
bride form a continuous procession on the road. The sound of their 
songs makes the forests reverberate. When the bride arrives at the 
home of the groom there takes place the “exchanging of wedding 
cups.” The husband strikes the bride’s back with his fist thrice. The 
bride then draws water, employing the shoulder pole which has been 
presented her, and pours the water into a jar. Shortly afterwards, she 
returns to her mother’s home and does not see her husband. She sum- 
mons another man—called the ‘ wild husband ’ ¥¥B{—to live with her 
in her parent’s house. When she experiences pregnancy, she secretly 
tells her husband to build the Ma-lan. Thereupon, she forsakes the 
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‘wild husband ” and goes back to her husband’s home; and they dwell 
together to their old age. Therefore, the ‘ wild husband’ is also called 
the ‘sad husband ’ #8. While she is sharing the same chamber with 
the ‘ wild husband,’ if the real husband should come to the house, he 
would be considered an adulterer. After she has gone back to live with 
her husband, if the ‘ wild husband’ should come, he also would be 
considered an adulterer.” 


C. The Myth of P‘an-hu #4 


P‘an-hu was the mythological dog-ancestor of the Yao. Our first 
record of this myth is found in Hou Han-shu, 116. 1a-2a: “ In ancient 
times, Emperor Kao-hsin was troubled by the banditry of the Ch‘uan- 
jung KX [a barbarian tribe of the west]. Concerned over their depre- 
dations he attacked but did not subdue them. Then seeking the en- 
listment of any one within the empire who could take the head of 
General Wu 5&3#f5E, General of the Ch‘uan-jung, he offered the gift 
of a thousand i % (twenty-four thousand ounces) of gold, a fief of 
ten thousand families, and, in addition, the hand of a younger daughter. 
At that time, the Emperor had a tame dog whose hair was of various 
colors named P‘an-hu. After the promulgation of the order, P‘an-hu 
then arrived at the gate of the imperial palace holding in his mouth 
a human head. When the officials, marvelling, examined it, it was the 
head of General Wu. The Emperor was greatly delighted but con- 
sidering that P‘an-hu should not be granted his daughter in marriage 
and could not be enfeoffed, he deliberated, wishing to make a reward 
but not knowing what was fitting. The Emperor’s daughter, hearing 
of it, and considering that the Emperor’s order should not be repu- 
diated, accordingly asked his permission to carry out the promise. The 
Emperor could do nothing but espouse his daughter to P‘an-hu. Hav- 
ing gained the daughter, P‘an-hu, taking her on his back, went to the 
southern mountains, and stopped in a stone chamber situated over a 
precipice inaccessible to the footsteps of man. Thereupon, the daughter 
took off her clothes, tied her hair into a “ P‘u-chien ” f#¥ [unintelli- 
gible], and donned “ Tu-li” #977 [unintelligible] garments. The Em- 
peror, grieving for her, sent messengers to seek her. Constantly 
encountering wind, rain, thunder, and darkness, the messengers could 
not proceed. Three years passed, and she bore twelve children—six 
sons and six daughters. After the death of P‘an-hu, the children then 
married each other. They wove and twisted bark and hides and dyed 
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them with grass juices. They liked varicolored garments which were 
cut out in the form of a (?)tail. Afterwards, their mother returned 
and reported their condition to the Emperor who, thereupon, sent 
messengers to welcome them all. Their clothing was varicolored and 
striped. Their speech was unintelligible. They preferred to go to the 
mountains and valleys and disliked level land. The Emperor according 
to their wishes endowed them with renowned mountains and wide 
marshes. Afterwards, expanding and spreading, they were called the 
Man-i 8%. Outwardly they appeared like simple folk, but inwardly 
they were clever.” Cf. Berthold Laurer, The Journal of American 
Folklore 30 (1917) . 419-20, Li Chi 243-4, Yu Yung-liang 11-17 and 
Chungshee Hsien Liv 361-2. 


D. The Harvest Festival 


Cf. Hu-nan t‘ung-chih, 1882-1885, 40. 30b-31b. 


“In the tenth moon, after the harvest, the wealthy families or the 
whole stockade contribute money to buy a fat bull [31a] of pure white. 
Beforehand they notify the neighbors and relatives, male and female, 
old and young, to gather to hold a meeting. A shed is built outside 
the stockade. Both the hosts and guests wear formal garments for 
the occasion. When the guests have arrived, they fire small cannons 
in order to drive away bad luck. 

“ At the time of sacrifice, they bind the bull to a post of various 
colors. An honorable kinsman is first asked to spear [the bull] with 
a lance, then the others in turn. Before the spearing, the man who is 
to be first to spear, must bow to the four directions. Then he raises 
his lance to thrust. One man carries water during the process of spear- 
ing, sprinkling it over [the bull] and he does not let the blood drip 
on the ground. When the bull falls down, they divine for good and 
bad luck by noticing the direction of its head. When the head points 
toward the chamber, they happily talk and congratulate each other, 
considering that the ghosts will come to enjoy the sacrifice. Otherwise, - 
they all become unhappy, and the hosts, extremely frightened and 
trembling, think that the ghosts will not taste the sacrifice and will 
send bad luck. 

“The Miao magician is asked to ring the bells and recite prayers. 
The group all beat drums and gongs, blow horns, and clap hands. 
They burn a wood fire for the sacrifice. At the end of the sacrifice, 
they give one shoulder [of the bull] to the person who first speared. 
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All the others divide the small pieces and eat them. Moreover, they 
slaughter another victim, singe its hair. and cook it. This is called 
‘ fire-cooked meat’ KBR). 

“They place the bull’s head in front of the shed. Hollowing long 
logs and covering the ends with hides, they make drums and ask the 
beautiful women to beat [31b] them and to dance. The young men 
and maidens who can sing well are chosen. They all dress in cere- 
monial robes like actors, wear turbans with folded corners, and hang 
on their backs two strips cut out of vari-colored paper. The young 
men on the left and the maidens on the right walk around and sing 
songs. They often sing together in harmony, raising their hands and 
stamping their feet, fast or slow in accord with the tempo. This is 
called T‘iao-ku-ts‘ang BEEK. Sometimes persons may win by singing 
well. The young men and maidens all place valuable things as wagers. 
The young men offer silk cloth and the maidens clasps and rings. They 
all form groups to sing in a contest which is carried on throughout the 
whole night without pause, competing to win. Those who win take 
away the things. Those who lose feel no resentment. The persons who 
do not sing well and who dare not join the groups, sometimes carry 
lamps about and sometimes run for things to drink and to eat. After 
singing, the young men and maidens sit intermingled, shout happily, 
and drink like bulls, getting drunk and satisfied. They play wantonly 
to the extreme. Some of them who take to each other even have inter- 
course, which is not forbidden even though known. This is called 


‘set free’ HEF.” 
E. A Note on the P‘o-jén 


Cf. Tien hsi 12. 9a-10a: G. Soutié and Cuane I-shu, BEFEO 8. 348- 
50: “Les hommes [among the P‘o-jén] sont honorés, les femmes 
méprisées, méme dans le peuple on les considére comme les esclaves de 
la maison et on les emploie a la culture, au tissage et au commerce, 
ainsi qu’a la direction de la maison. Tant qu’elles ne sont pas malades, 
méme les plus vieilles ne peuvent avoir de loisirs. 

“A la naissance d’un fils, dans les grandes familles, on lave l’enfant 
2 la maison; dans les familles pauvres, on va le laver a la riviére. Trois 
jours aprés, on le présente au pére, et (la mere) recommence a 
labourer et 4 tisser comme auparavant. 

“ Les chefs ont plusieurs centaines de femmes et plusieurs centaines 
de suivantes; ceux qui en ont le moins en ont plusieurs dizaines. Les 
gens du peuple ont plusieurs dizaines de femmes; la jalousie n’est pas 
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connue chez eux. IIs n’estiment pas les filles vierges et, de méme que 
dans le pays du confluent du (Yang-tseu) kiang et de la riviére Han, 
ils leur laissent toute liberté de se promener, et on ne leur défend de 
sortir qu’a l’age de puberté; actuellement, cette coutume (de les en- 
fermer) s’est perdue peu 4 peu.... 

[349] “ Les fonctionnaires et le peuple se rasent la téte et vont pieds 
nus. Ceux qui ne se rasent pas la téte sont décapités par ordre du 
chef; ceux qui ne vont pas pieds nus sont ridiculisés par tout le monde 
et on les traite de femmes. Les femmes s’attachent les cheveux en 
chignon derriére la téte et les entourent de toile blanche; elles ont des 
manches étroites, des habits de toile blanche et des jupes en forme de 
tonneau, faites de toile noire. Les femmes nobles ont des broderies 
et des brocarts, elles enveloppent leurs pieds nus de bandelettes 
blanches. .. . 

“Quand un homme est mort, les femmes font des priéres devant 
le cadavre; les parents et les voisins se réunissent au nombre de 
plusieurs centaines de jeunes gens pour boire et faire de la musique, 
ils chantent et dansent jusqu’a l’aurore: c’est ce qu’ils appellent 
‘“amuser le cadavre’ (BRB) ; les femmes se rassemblent, et pendant 
plusieurs jours frappent des mortiers avec des pilons: aprés quoi on 
enterre le mort. Aux funérailles, un parent marche en avant, portant 
du feu et un couteau; quand (le cortége) est arrivé a l’endroit (choisi) 
pour le tombeau, on entasse (sur le cadavre) un grand nombre de 
planches et on brise tous les objets dont il se servait: vases, cuirasse, 
casque, lance, arbaléte, etc.; puis on les suspend aux cétés de la tombe. 
Apres cela, on ne fait aucune cérémonie de priéres ou de sacrifice. 

“ Chez les sauvages de Lou-fong ik, Lo-tseu #EX et Yuan-meou 
JCM les hommes portent des chapeaux de toile noire, des robes de 
toile blanche aux manches étroites, des chapeaux plats, des jupes rondes 
[cask-shaped skirts]; ils aiment 4 habiter des maisons a étage [houses 
on piles]... . 

350 “ Ceux de Yue tcheou ##JH sont surnommés ‘ Po-yi aux pieds 
blancs ’ HME ; les hommes et les femmes portent tous des vétements 
supérieurs courts et des vetements inférieurs longs. Ils se teignent les 
dents en rouge et se tatouent le corps. Ils portent des chapeaux de 
bambou et vont pieds nus.” 

Cf. also Li Yiian-yang’s Yun-nan t‘ung-chih 16. 4b-5a; Cu‘ten Ku- 
hsiin’s Pai-i chuan [prefaced 1398]; Nan-chao yeh-shih: C. Sanson 
164-5; Hsi-nan i féng-t‘u-chi 5b-9a; Hsu Itang 121-154; and Wane 
Chieh-ch‘ing 1211-3. 
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NAHALI 


A Linecuistic Stupy In PALEOETHNOGRAPHY 


Rosert SHAFER 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Linguistic groups such as Indo-European, which are to-day very 
widespread, were once probably confined to a very small area. 
And conversely, those which are today nearly extinct may have 
been dominant over great areas ten to twenty thousand years ago. 
Scientists may some day be able to connect past peoples and 
cultures with some of these vanishing languages. 

It is with this primarily in mind that attention is here called 
to Nahali, a language spoken by a former tribe of hill robbers 
who now exist only in scattered families, mostly in positions of 
hereditary watchmen in Nimar, India. 

There is, however, a second objective in this study, the ob- 
servation of the relative stability of different parts of speech. 
Linguists have generally assumed that the numeral system and 
the grammar of a language are among its most persistent elements. 
Yet here is a language which has borrowed every numeral from 
“two” to “100,” and much of its morphology. This is an im- 
portant point when one considers a language such as Annamese, 
whose numeral system is probably not Sino-Tibetan, yet which 
Henri Maspero considered to be probably related to Chinese. 

A vocabulary of Nahali was published by Sten Konow in the 
midst of Munda vocabularies in vol. 4 of the Linguistic Survey 
of India. Konow pointed out that Nahali contained many words 
also common to Dravidian or Indic* but expressed the view that 
“the base of the dialect is probably a Munda language of the 
same kind as Karki.” 

GRIERSON, in writing the introduction to the Linguistic Survey 
of India,” amplified on the Nahals: “ These people appear to have 


1 Indic refers to the Aryan languages of India, including Sanskrit. 
?1, pt. 1, pp. 28-29. 
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originally spoken a Munda language akin to Kirki. It came 
under Dravidian influence and has become a mixed form of speech, 
half Munda and half Dravidian. This, in its turn, has fallen 
under the spell of Aryan tongues, and is now in a fair way to be- 
coming an Aryan language. If we were to judge by language, a 
hundred years ago we should have called the tribe Munda. Ten 
years ago it was quite possible to claim it as Dravidian, and fifty 
years hence it would probably be described as an Aryan caste.” 

And again on p. 29: “ The Nahals are probably Munda by race, 
but their present speech is almost Dravidian. Their decadent 
language is a twofold palimpsest. It first began to be superseded 
by Dravidian, and now it is being superseded by Aryan.” 

Now it is only necessary to glance through the Nahali vocabu- 
lary in the LSJ, to remark that there are many words, particularly 
for parts of the body and some natural objects, which do not 
correspond with Karki. Neither do they correspond to any other 
Mundic language, nor to Indic* nor to Dravidian. It was this 
which attracted the writer’s attention to Nahali. 

In the following pages, all correspondences found which might 
cast any light on the origin and history of Nahali have been noted. 
Jules Buocn has greatly assisted by furnishing most of the words 
cited from Burushaski, Indian Gypsy and the Austroasian lan- 
guages other than Mundic, besides references here and there to 
Hindustani, Arabic, Sanskrit and some other languages. Theodore 
FreLpBRAVE aided with Hindustani. 

The conclusions drawn from the comparisons are: 

(1) Nahali is not and probably was never “ a Munda language 
of the same kind as Karki.” None of the Nahali numerals are 
Karki. The Nahali word for “ back ” corresponds to Kirki, and 
the word for “ tongue ” to Mundic. Words for other parts of the 
body do not correspond to Kirki or other Mundic languages, as 
far as has been ascertained. The words for “ fire ” and “ water ” 
do not correspond to any Mundic language. Other words which 
correspond to Kirki, not a very long list if one excludes Kirki 


* The ending -ian indicates the linguistic family, -ic a subdivision of the family, and 
-ish a group within the subdivision. Individual languages have no specific endings. 
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borrowings from Indic, have probably been borrowed by Nahali 
at a late date. They differ in such unimportant phonetic details 
that they seem to be merely poorly recorded words of the same 
pronunciation in both Nahali and Karki. Kirkis, Aryans, and 
Nahils live in Nimar and the first two have probably had con- 
siderable influence on the culture and consequently on the vocabu- 
lary of the Nahals. The Nahali vocabulary is far from being half 
Munda, however, as stated in the LSI. 

(2) If one were to judge by the total number of words or 
morphological elements common to Indic and Nahili, regardless 
of the character of the words, one must conclude that the borrow- 
ings from Indic are by far the more numerous. But from the 
nature of the words and from the fact that many, perhaps most, 
of them are identical or practically identical with Hindustani, one 
may infer that the story of the Prodigal Son, and perhaps the 
vocabulary, is a translation from Hindustani and probably does 
not represent the actual state of the Nahali language at the time 
recorded,—that is, it has not been so Aryanized as one might be 
led to believe. 

(3) The Dravidian element consists only of the numerals two 
to four and a few scattered words or grammatical elements. With 
the incomplete data at hand on Nahili, one may infer that the 
Nahals have not been in cultural contact with the Dravidians for 
any length of time. It is possible that, while still in a very low 
state of culture, they had commercial relations with the Dravidians 
and borrowed the numerals for “ two,” “ three ” and “ four ” from 
the latter at that time. 

(4) Despite some apparent correspondence between Nahali and 
Tibeto-Burmic, there is no genetic relationship between the two, 
unless it can be established that there is such a relationship be- 
tween Austroasian and Tibeto-Burmic.* The apparent correspond- 
ences are probably accidental. 

(5) While the base of the languages is not Kirki, nor even 
Mundic, that does not mean that it is not Austroasian. Judging 


“The writer has worked out many phonetic equations for nearly all of the Tibeto- 
Burmic groups. Most TB languages can be recognized as such at a glance, and Nahiali 
is certainly not one of these. 
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from the maps, the Nahals are roughly about 900 miles from 
Khasic territory, 1200 miles from the Mon and 1300 miles from 
Palaungic. Yet there are many common words in Nahali which 
show a close resemblance to corresponding words in these and 
even Austronesian languages. With such scanty Nahali materials, 
not accurately recorded, one may not state definitely that Nahali 
is an outlying language of the Austroasian grup. One argument 
against such a conclusion is that no parallels have yet been found 
for a considerable number of Nahali verbs. 

(6) The history of the Nahals, indicated by the language as 
we know it, may be surmised ° to be as follows. That there was 
a proto-Nahalian group, judging by the verbs. That the proto- 
Nahalians came under the dominating influence of the Austro- 
asians, probably most of the vocabulary becoming Austroasian 
during that period. That subsequently, probably while the Nahals 
had a low state of culture, they entered into commercial relations 
with the Dravidians and adopted from them the numerals for 
“two ” to “ four ” and a few other words. That finally they came 
into contact with the Kirkiis and Indic peoples in Nimar where 
they now live, adopting many words of all kinds and much of 
the grammar from one or the other of these dominant groups. 

(7) Nahali shows that numerals and morphology can be rela- 
tively unstable, while verbs and perhaps words for parts of the 
body and natural objects are retained longer. 


5 This is, of course, only a tentative surmise. Much more accurate and complete 
recordings of Nahali are needed to establish a definite history of the Nahals. Such 
recordings should be made at once before the language becomes extinct. They should 
include, not translations into Nahali, but if possible, native tales, traditions or songs 
which are more likely to preserve the archaic native words. Old and little Aryanized 
informants should be selected. 

The value of such studies of Nahali lies not in the present importance of the Nahals 
but, as suggested above, in the possibility that they once were more powerful and 
covered a greater area than today and that many of the ethnic and linguistic problems 
which have been considered as due to Dravidian, Tibetan or Mundic may have been 
due to pre-Nahilian (or Nahilic, if the language proves to be related to some other 
known language). Perhaps this is the case with some of the correspondences noted 
between Nahali, Indian Gypsy, and Pishachic. A possible north Asiatic origin (Man- 
churia?) should not be overlooked as materials on the languages of that area available 
to the writer are limited. 
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Since the only Nahali material published is that in the LSJ, all 
the words and grammar from the vocabulary and text are as- 
sembled below with notation of all apparent borrowings and 
parallels. If Nahali is the remains of a language unrelated to any 
known, some of the words considered as borrowings may, of course, 
be accidental resemblances. The writer has not hesitated to go 
far afield geographically in noting correspondences; for while only 
one or two correspondences with a distant linguistic group may be 
noted here, some other linguist, more familiar with that area, may 
be able to add others which will eventually establish Nahali’s 
relationship. 

The phonetic system employed here is that of the LSJ, where 
the consonants are pronounced approximately as in English, but 
the dentals and affricates are more palatal than in our speech. 
t, d, etc., are cerebrals as in Indic, and the vowels are approxi- 
mately those of German with the exception of a which is the a of 
our word “ America,” a mixed, middle, unrounded vowel almost 
like German e in Gabe. 

Konow does not discuss the phonetics of Nahali or the name 
of the informant or the person who collected the material—whether 
he is native or European. The collector was evidently familiar 
with cerebrals since he notes them, but not uniformly. There 
occur, for example, khurt “foot” (vocab.) and khudi “ feet ” 
(text) , which are evidently the same word; é77 “ went” (pl.) and 
édé “ went” (sg.), which are also obviously the same word (for 
the interchange of é and 7, see below) ; pat and pat- “ come ”; etc. 
The Nahali cerebrals may not be so far back as in the majority 
of the languages of India (tip of tongue against palate) , but more 
nearly as in the Assamese or English dentals (apical-alveolar) . 
At any rate, it seems probable that cerebrals are more extensively 
used in Nahali than is indicated in the vocabulary or text. 

Nahili probably has an open palatal vowel of the upper middle 
series, that is, between the 7 of the English pin and the é of 
French été (farther back and lower than the former and more 
forward and higher than the latter). It is usually recorded as é 
or 7, sometimes as z or y. It occurs in the locative-dative post- 
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position which is recorded -ki or -ké about an equal number of 
times. It is also found in the verb ending recorded -? and -é about 
equally. The third person pronoun is usually recorded étaré but 
occurs twice as itaré- (once in itaré-ghalja, translated as “ there- 
for”); but when combined with another third person pronoun, 
hé, it is transcribed hoytaré (ten times) and hoitaré, hoitaré (once 
each). Other examples will be noted in the vocabulary which 
follows. 

The sonants are probably more nearly semi-sonant, in the widest 
meaning of the term; for a frequent interchange of sonants and 
surds occurs in the transcriptions: chogumta and jogomta “swine”; 
-ka and -ga, verb ending; etc. 

The phonetic system employed in the LSJ is that used in 
transcribing Sanskrit, with minor modifications. In transcribing 
Sanskrit, the vowels marked long not only represented a certain 
phoneme but were actually long. That this is no longer true of 
modern Indic languages we may infer from T. Grahame BatLry’s 
description of Hindustani. The above mentioned method of mark- 
ing vowels causes no serious difficulties in recording modern Indic 
languages, since vowels marked long usually were long at one 
time. But a transcriber in the phonetic system of the LSJ seems 
to have been in a dilemma in recording some of the non-Aryan 
languages. Sometimes he might hear an a like the a in father but 
shorter, and sometimes an e like the e in men, or i as in pin, or a 
as in America which were long. In both instances, he seems often 
to have fluctuated between using the sign of length and leaving 
it off. In the verb which is usually recorded kadini, but sometimes 
kédini or kedini, one suspects that the first vowel was that of a 
in America but long. 

But for lack of a precise phonetic description, it has been 
necessary to follow the original, giving such variations as occur. 
If one bears in mind what was written above on cerebrals and on 
the vowel which is sometimes recorded as 7, 2, y, and sometimes 
as é, the parallels cited below will be clearer: 
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VOCABULARY ° 


age, umar. H. ’umr < Pers. < Arabic. 

all, (1) sab; sab-i-kun “ all-from.” ’ H. sab, Skr. sdrva-. (2) sagd- 
nika “ all-of.” H. sagra < Skr.; Juang nika “ all.” 

angry, khij-i-ja* “ (he) got angry.” K. khij-; I. khij-, khijh- < Skr. 
(Biocu 319). 

are. See be. 

arise, b-2, b-éi-ké “ arose.” 

ask, bichaw-é “ asked,” bicha “ why? ”. Marathi vichar-, vitsar- 
“to ask.” 

ass, gadha. Mundie; I. < Skr. (Biocu 321) ; Kurux gadha, Gondi 
gadhal, Telegu gadide, Kui godo, Malto gada-. 


back, (1) bhawdi. K. bhauri. (2) back (of horse) , jar- (occurs in 
sentences nos. 227, 230, once not translated). Péguli (Kash- 
miri) charh. 

bad, éj-é.’. périjanda “bad girl” seems to be a contraction of 
perijo “ daughter ” and éjé randa “ bad boy.” 

be, (1) b-% “ (what) is (mine) ; perhaps also occurs in ibir-é “ is’ 
(sentences) , and atdai-bin-i “ how many are there (in house) ?”” 
Manchu bi-. (2) hél-é “am (not worthy).” (3) o “was, 
were ” (with first and second pers. prons.). (4) ta “ was, 
were.” 

beat, kotto “beat, to beat,” kotto-bé (imperat.) , kotto-ga (pres. 
with second and third pers. prons.) , kott-e-ga@ (pres. with first 
pers. prons.) , kotto-ken-ka “ (I) shall beat,” kohatu-ken (fut.) , 
kohati (past) , kotti- (passive; past or past indefin.). H. kut- 
na, W. Paharish: Panggwali kutt-, Padari kot-. 

because, irkén-é.7 Appears to be a verb; may be fut. of “ go.” 

before, (1) chain-i.’ (2) chhama-ki “ before (me) ”; perhaps same 
as following: (3) saémné “before (father) .” Birhar, Dhang- 


- 


® Any Nahali words not found in the vocabulary will be found in the sentences or 
text. Hindustani words are usually from Forses’ dictionary when not otherwise noted. 
Other comparisons may usually be found in the LSJ, when not otherwise noted. 
Abbreviations: Dr., Dravidian; I., Indic; K., Karki; H., Hindustani; TB, Tibeto-Burmic. 
Verbs will be found under the English root form. 

* Perhaps with the “ verbal ” suffix -é, -i. See GRAMMAR. 
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gar saman; Pafijabi sdmné, Kanggra samhné, vernac. H. 
sahemi; Dakhini samné, H. samné < Skr. 

behind, pachhla, pachhal-. Khandéshi (Bhili) pachhadi, H. 
pichhla “ hindmost,” Gujarati pachhal, I. pachh-, pachh-, 
pichchh- “ behind.” 

belly, popo, popd (redupl. from po’?). Cf. War Khasi -po, 
Standard Khasi kii-po’; Khmer poh; Kukish po. 

bind, bokk-i-bé “ bind (with ropes) !” 

bird, poya-ta (really pl. in ta?). Sho (Kukish) payo. 

boy, (1) randa. (2) See son. 

brother, (1) dada “elder brother.” K., Kherwari; I. (2) sanu 
“ younger b-.” K. of Chhindwara and Nimar sani “ small (of 
children) ; Eur. Gypsy sano “ fine, small,’ Kumaoni syano 
“ childish,” Sindhi sanho “ fine, minute,” Pa. sanho “ smooth, 
small,” Skr. slaksndh “ slippery; tender, small” (Turner) 
(3) dayaré “ younger b-.” 

bull, baddi. Ind. Gypsy: Qasai pada, Kanjari and Sikalgari of 
Belgaum pado, H. bardh, baradh < Skr. 

buy, ko’o-é (written ko oé) “bought.” Chinese ko, ku “ to sell; 
to buy ” (Karlgren) . 


call, ulachh-i “(a servant) was called (near) .” 

camel, untu-ta (really a pl. in -ta?). K. anto, Korwa aint, most 
Kherwarish dials. ut; Gondi wnt, Kurux unt, Kanarese onte, 
Kaikadi vanti; I. ut, utth, etc., Skr. ustra (Williams) . 

cat, berki. Kanarese bekk" < *berku, Kurux berxa, Malto berge-0. 

child, (1) lana “ child, son.” Daic lan “ grandchild ”; Prak.lanha-, 
Marathi lahan “ little” (Biocu 379); cf. H. launda “ boy, 
slave, brat” (Fores). (2) -gita “child” (occurs in bas?- 
gita “ brother ” and baché-gita “ young son ”; the first part 
of the compounds means “ small”). Santali gidra. 

cloth, kupra. H. kapra, Kashmiri kapur, Sindhi kaparu, ete. 
(Biocu 309) . 

cock, komba. K.; Marathi: Standard kémbeda, Kongkani kémbo. 

collect, gola-ya “having collected (property).” K. géla-ka 
“ gathered (all) ”; ef. H. gol “ ball,” Skr. gutika “ ball.” 

come, (1) pi-yad (-ya v. ending). TB pi; Semang pé, Sakai béi. 
(2) char-k-é “came.” H. charh- “to come on,” Skr. char- 
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“to go, to walk, to move, to stir,” etc. (WILLIAMS). (3) See 
walk. 

country, déch-. K. dés-; I. (BLocu 353) < Skr. See friend. 

cow, dhor, dhot-ta, dhat-ta (the last two from dhor + -ta “ pl.”). 
Gondi dhér “ cattle”; H. dhor “ cattle,” I. 

cultivator, kirsan. K., H. kisan; Indic, but probably very old loan- 
word since most I. languages do not preserve the r. Skr. 
krsana “ ploughman, husbandman ” (WILLIAMs) . 


dance, chana-na “ dance-of.” < H., I. nach-na by metath.? 

daughter, perijo, périjo. Mon preo “ woman, wife” (HAaLimay 
343). See bad. 

day, din. K. din; I. 

deer, haran. I. haran “ antilope ” < Skr. (BLoc# 427) . 

destitute, nanga-y-ja-n “ destitute became.” H. nanga, Skr. nag-na 
“ naked.” 

devil, bhit. I. < Skr. 

die, béto-bé “ die,” béto-ga “ (I) die,” béttir-i “ was dead.” Poguli 
Kashmiri phat-. 

distant, see far. 

divide, ata-ya “(wealth) was divided.” K. ata “share,” ata 
“ bread,” K. of Chhindwara ata “ share; bread.” 

do, kama-ya “ did (sin, service) .” K. kam6 “ (thy) work ”; Kui 
kama “ work ”; H. kama-na “to work, to perform, to com- 
mit ”; Skr. karman, karma “ work, deed.” 

dog, nay. Dr.; cf. Mongol.: Buryat naxii, nikai; Tungus inaki-, 
etc.; Himal. TB. naki; Loloish -na, -no. 

down, see inside. 

draw, leii-jo-bé “ draw (water)!” Cf. jo-po “ water.” 

dress, péhéna-tinka. H. pahin-na, pahan-na “ to dress.” 

drum, dhol-. H. 

duck, heron. 

ear, chigam “ ear,” chikn- (-i) “ heard.” Mongolian, as Buryat: 
Selengin chixa, Xori shixan, Tunk. shikan, shikan, Nishneud. 
shikan (transcribed roughly according to system of LSI); 
Khmer tra-chiek (Odend’hal); Khasi shkér, Palaung s‘ok. 
Some American Indian languages such as Mayan and perhaps 
Athapaskan have similar forms for “ ear.” 
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eat, té-bé “eat,” té-é “ate,” té-é-kén “(we) will eat,” té-ga-da 
“ eating were.” Mongolian ide. BLocu compares Dr. tin. 

eight, atho. I. < Skr. 

embrace, tu-i “ embraced.” 

entreat, mano-jé “ entreated.” H. mana-na “ to persuade.” 

eye, jikt. Cf. Ainuan shiki (Ainu has the same apparent fluctuation 
between surd and sonant as Nahali); Skr. chaksi; ef. Buru- 
shaski 7-lchin. 


famine, kal. K.; I. kal, akal, and general in SE. Asia; Skr. a-kala 
“ unseasonable time. 

far, (1) bhda-ga “ distant (country), elder (son)” (apparently a 
v. in -ga). (2) bhdgd-dhawa “ far,” bhagad-dhawa “ far; a 
long way.” (3) dhawda-kida “ far-was.” Kolami dhav; Skr. 
di-ra- “ far,” dav-tyas- “ farther.” 

father, aba. K.; H. aba “ fathers ” < Arabic. Similar and sometimes 
perhaps related forms in most languages. 

feast, see merry. 

feel, padd-i “ felt (pity for) .” Tamil pad-u “ to suffer, to receive 
or feel an impression,” Telegu, Kanarese pat-u “a suffering” 
(CALDWELL) . 

female, see woman. 

field, khét-. K. of Chhindwara khéti-, K. khiti-; I. < Skr. 

fifty, pachas. I. < Skr. 

find, ghata-jira “is found, was found.” K. ghatda- “ was found,” 
K. of Chhindwara ghata- “ (bread) is got.” awal-i-ja, trans- 
lated “(him good) found,” does not really mean “found.” 
It is a v. formed from the stem awal “ good.” 

fire, (1) apo. Indonesian; cf. also Burushaski phi. (2) agan- “ fire 
(in belly).” I.<Skr. (Text dgan-ka, a verbal derivative, 
probably meaning “ burns ”’). 

five, pancho. I. < Skr. 

food, (1) chhokda. (2) khana. H.<Skr. (Biocn 318) . 

foot, khuri, khudi- I. (Buocu 320). 

four, nalo. Dr. 

friend, déso-bhdai (translated “ friends with,” which is improbable; 
see déch- “ country ” and cf. I. bhai “ brother ”) . 
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get, jér-é- “ got (food) .” See GRAMMAR. For “ get angry,” see 
angry. 

give, (1) -b-é “ gave.” Gadaba of Bastar bé “ give ”; cf. TB. bi, 
byi, pi, pé. Nahali b-é-bé “ give” is not reduplicated as 
Konow stated but is the verb with the imperat. suf. -bé. 
(2) d-é-ké “ give!” This is probably not an imperat., al- 
though it seems to be used as such. This root probably also 
occurs in in-dé ma, translated “ me-to give!” This is appar- 
ently a contraction of ingé dé-ma “ me give + verbal particle 
-ma.” H. de-na, I. < Skr. 

go, (1) éd-é “to go, going, gone, went (sg.)” (yéd-é “went” 
occurs once in the text but is incorrect, y- being a glide from 
the preceding word déch-ki) ; ér-é “ go,” ér-i “ went,” ér-kédiné 
“ went,” ér-ga “ go” (pres. tense) , er-ga “ shall go” (probably 
histor. pres.) , er-i-d-ka “ went ” (for er-i-da-ka?). Mongolian 
ire “to come.” (2) héd-ja “(he inside) went (not) ,” hér-é 
“ (days) spending,” better “ (days) went ”? H. hid-na, Gujarati 
hid-vii, Marathi hidné, Prak. hindai, Pali hindati, Skr. hindatc 
“wanders,” Nepali hirnu “to go, to walk, to move” 
(TURNER) . 

goat, (1) bakra “ he-goat.” I.<Skr. (Buocn 374). (2) chhiri 
“ female goat.” K. si7t “ goat ”; H. chheri “ she-goat,” I. 

god, (1) bhagwan-. H.<Skr. (2) déwta. H. dewta < Skr. 

gold, sona. Mundic; North Dr.; I. < Skr. 

good, awal (occurs only once) , awal-ka (occurs many times; seems 
to be a v. =“ good-is,” but is used as an adj.). K.; K6lami 
aval; H. awwal “ first, before’ < Arabic “ first.” Cf. also H. 
awwal-ka “ good-of ” with the al Nahali form. See also 
“ find.” 

graze, charaw-, chada-kké “ grazing.” K. chara-; H. chara-na, 1. 
< Skr. (BiocH 328) . 


hair, kuguchhi. Tailoi huk-chin, etc.; BLocu writes Wa kuk-gin/ 
chin, but these precise forms are not found in the Palaungic 
material available to the writer. 

hand, boko, bako-. Cf. Malay ta-pak “ palm, sole,” Kenaboi Jakun 
pak, Main Semang ta-pak, Low Semang pak “ to slap.” 


« 
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harlot, randi-mundi-. H. rand “ widow, woman,” randi “ woman, 
wench,” Dekhan “ prostitute ” (Forsss) ; Skr. munda “ (close 
shaved) female mendicant,” H. mund “ shaved.” 

head, peng. Khamuk kam-pon; Burmese chham-pan “hair (of 
head) .” 

hear, see ear. 

hill, see top of hill. 

horse, mau. Chinese, Daic, Manic ma; Loloish mo, mu; Japanese 
uma; Korean mal; Tungus, Mongol. mori-n, -r; Palaungic 
maruan, maran; Burmish mran; Kymrish marx; OHG. maraz. 

house, awar, dwar-. Cf. K. ara, Mundic érak’. 

hundred, sadi. H. sad “ hundred,” sadi “ century ” < Pers. sad. 

hunger, chat-ki “ hunger-of.” H. chat “ longing, wish.” 

husks, chhénga-. 


inhabitants, manta-minar-. 

inside, bhitar-ké “ inside; down; under (tree) .” K. of Chhindwara 
bhitra; H. bhitar “ inside ”; I. < Skr. (Biocu 379). 

iron, lokhando. K.; Kaikadi Tamil, K6lami; Marathi. 

is, see be. 


kiss, tokk-i “ kissed.” Cf. K. tot6 “ a kiss ”; Jad Tibetan tok-. 


live, (1) jiwata “(he) lives.” K. jita- “ alive”; I. < Skr. (BLocu 
335). (2) ughdin-ga “lives (in house) ,” ugayan-ga “ lived 
(in house) .” Cf. ugain-gén “(we merry) will be” (i.e. “ will 
live ”?), ugdai-ja “(thou to make merry) was fit” (rather 
“could live ”?). 

lose, harp-i-da, harp-i-da “ was lost.” 

male (of animals) , 7akoto. 

man, manchho, manchu-. Skr. manusya-; Khmer méniis [mniis| 
(SkEat and Buiacpon) ; Mundic manjhi (LSI 145) ; etc. 

many, (1) ghan-é.’ H., Nepali ghanera, Panjabi ghanera, Gujarati 
ghaneri, Sindhi ghanero “a little more”; Skr. ghanatarah 
“very dense” (TURNER). (2) hitnwat “so many (years) .” 

marriage, biydw. K. biyao, H. biyah, byah, Deccan bhiyd’o < Skr. 

marry, chhan-go jéré “ (he) is married (to his sister) .” See jéré 


in GRAMMAR. 
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merry, (1) maja “merry (will be).” Probably not with ending 
-ja. Cf. K. of Chhindwara m4aj-wani “ feast,” Naiki Gondi 
maja “ feast, merry ”; Manggéla Marathi “ merry,” Skr. madya 
“ intoxicating.” (2) mauj-ka “ to make merry.” Juang mauja 
“ feast ”; Kudali Kongkani maudz “ merry making,” H. mauj 
mar-na “self-enjoyment without restraint.” (3) chain- 
“merry,” chain-ka, -ga “to feast.” Cf.H. chain “tranquility.” 

money, paisa. I. 

moon, mindi-déwta. Cf. Mundic ninda in words for “ moon ”; 
mindi seems to be an error for nindi. For déwtd, see “ god ” 
and “ sun.” 

mother, may. K.; H. ma7 < Skr. (BLocn 348). Similar and some- 
times perhaps related forms in most languages. 

mouth, kaggo. Buocu suggests TB, but the closest resemblance in 
that group is Kanauri khagan, Kanashi kakang. 


‘ 


near, (1) bond-é.’ (2) mér-é-pa,’ mira-ki “ near (to a person) .” 
K. méra-n “ near,” Korwa mara-n-re “ before,” Mahlé matra-n 
“before ”; but H. mere-pas “me near” (FIELDBRAVE) may 
compare with the first Nahali form. 

nine, naw. I. < Skr. 

nose, choon. Cf. Manic; also Malay chium “to smell,” Jakun 
Camphor language panchium “ nose” (SkEAaT and Buacpon) . 


one, bidi “ one,” bidari- “ one (person) .” Turkish bir; cf. Tib. 
dben- “ solitary ” (-n adj. ending) . 
out, bahar-é-ké.” H. bahar. 


perform, see take place. 

pity, kiwu. I. (Buocu 311). 

prepare (food) , hwndar-é “ (he) prepared (food) ,” hundar-ka-ma 
“ preparedst (food) .” 

price, kimton. H. gimat < Pers. < Arabic. 

property, (1) mal-. K.; Kurux mal-, Kui mala; 1., H. mal “ prop- 
erty, wealth, goods”; pl. “ cattle”; E. Turkish mal “ ware, 
goods, cattle ”; Inner Mongolian mal “ cattle, animal ” < Arabic 
“ property, money, cattle.” (2) dhan. I. dhan, H. dhan < Skr. 
(Biocn 354). (3) dhan-mal “ property, wealth.” Géondi. 

put, (1) wr-i-bé “ put (on clothes)!” K. wuri-ki “ put on (ring, 
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shoes)”; H. urh-na. (2) ok-i-bé “put (saddle on horse’s 
back)! put (me among thy servants) ” * 


reach, ddir-i “reached (the house) .” 

ring (for finger), mindi. K.; I. (BLocu 389) . 

riotously, andphand-ki. 

rope, dord-. I. (BLocu 354). 

run, cher-go-bé “ run,” cher-g-é “ having run.” Cf. Sakai jar. 
rupee, rwpyd. I. < Skr. 


saddle, khogir, khogir. Kaikadi khégir, Kurux khugir, Gondi 
khogur. 

satisfy, tako-ga-ta “ (belly-fire) to-satisfy-wanted.” 

say, (1) mand-i “ said,” mand-i-rang “ to say.” K. mandi “ say. 
(2) kain-t (also once kayn-i) “ said,” kayn-é-ké “ shall say.” 
Cf. Pafijabi kahina, Gujarati kahevi; Marathi kahya “ order”; 
Bengali kaha, Oriya kah-iba, H. kah-na, Prak. kahei, Pali 
katheti, Skr. kathayati (TURNER) . 

see, ara-bé “ see!” ara-yé-ku “(his father) seeing (him) ,” trans- 
lated “ having been,” due apparently to a misprint for “ hav- 
ing seen.” Arabic ra “ to see,” ara “ to show ” (PopPEr) . 

send, pir-i “ sent.” 

sense, akal. H. ‘akl. 

servants, (1) naukar-. K. of Chhindwara “ servant ”; H., I.“ slave, 
servant ” < Pers. “servant, dependent” (StTeINGASS). (2) 
halku- (text: hal-kun popo-chén “ servants-to belly from ”; 
should be halku-n popo- “ servants’ bellies—”). H. khalk 
“ people ” < Iran. zalq (Puttiot) < Arabic. Also Tartar zaliq, 
E. Finno-Ugr. zalik. (3) bhangyd-miyar-. Probably same as 
“ slave,” q.v. But cf. also H. bhangi “ caste of sweepers.” 

service, chakari. H. < Pers. 

seven, sdato. I. < Skr. 

share (of property), hichcha. H. hissa < Pers. < Arabic. 

sheep, méndha-. I. < Skr. (BLocu 390). 

shepherd, dhankar. I. 

shoes, khawdé. K. kauré. 


9 


® In the text, this word is translated “ consider,” but its use in the sentences shows 
it means “ put.” 
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shopkeeper, dukdandar-. I.; H. dikandar< Pers. dukan “ shop ” 
< Arabic (STEINGAss) . 

silver, chandi. K.; I. < Skr. 

sin, pap-karm. K. papo; I.; Skr. papa-karman “ wicked deed.” 

sister, bai. Bhili bai “ sister,” Assam bai “ elder sister ”; Mon bhoa 
(bhai) “ elder sister ” (SKEAT and Buiacpon) . 

sit, pét-é-bé, pet-e-. Cf. I. baith- < Skr. 

six, chhah. I., Skr. sas-. 

slave, bhagiya “ slave,” bhagyd- “servants.” K. bhagiya 
vant,” bhagya “ slave.” 

small, bas-t* “ small,” bas-i-gita “ younger brother,” bdch-é-gita 
“ young son,” bachura-n “ the younger-by ” (probably better 
bach-é-rén, cf. -ré, -rén in the GRAMMAR). H. bachcha 
“ child ” < Pers. 

so Many, see many. 

son, (1) béta. Korwa, Kharia; I. (2) palichho- “ son,” pdaliccho 
“son, boy,” palichho “son; young (of sheep) ,” paliso-ronga 
“son.” Cf. Khmer pros “boy,” Oriya purusa “man.” (3) 
see child. 

sound (n.), chdlang. K. of Akola chala. 

spend (days), see go. 

spend (money) , uda-tin-ka. Cf. H. ura-na, Panjabi wdauna, Sindhi 
udainu, Nepali uraunu (tr., caus. of urnu) “ to lift up, to chase 
away, to sweep away, to blow up; to squander ”; Prak. uddé- 
vai, Skr. uddapayati “ makes fly up, scares” (TURNER) . 

stand, chipo-bé. Cf. Naga TB: Namsangia, Kwoireng, Moshang 
chap, Khoirao chap; Kachinish chap. 

star, iphil-ta. (-ta for -ta “ pl.”) . Mundic zpil; Korean pyel. 

sun, diya déwta. = H. “ lamp god.” 

swine, chogum-ta, jogom-ta (-ta “pl.”). 


« 


* ser- 


take away from! unn-i-bé. 

take out, phér-ké “ taking out (cloth) .” 

take place; perform, -kadin-i, -kédin-i. See GRAMMAR. 

tall, aicha; acha “ high, higher, highest.” K. awicha “ high ”; I. 
uncha, ucha, uchcha, H. uncha, Skr. uchchah. 

ten, das. I. < Skr. 

then, bhat-é." 
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three, motho. Dr. 

to-day, baaya. 

tongue, larg. Mundic. 

tooth, méngé. Suntung (Khasi) Imien, War -lmen; Sakai lamin, 
Semang lamoing (Skeat and Buagpon, p. 448, 741) ; Khmer 
thmén (dhmén) ; cf. Burushaski i-mih. 

top of hill, balla kajar. H. bala “ top.” 

tree, add-. 

twenty, bis. I. < Skr. 

two, ira, ir, ir. Dr. “ Two and a half,” adai. I. adhai, adhdi, cf. 

also BLocu 286; K. adai, Korwa arhdai, etc. 


uncle, kaka. Mundic; Dr.; I. 

under, see inside. 

up, lég-é.’ K. len, Juang a-ling-. 

village, biyaka-. 

walk, (1) bhiim-bé (imperat.). (2) pat-i “ walked,” pat-i “ came,” 

pat “(his) coming,” pat-kedini “ (boy) comes (behind) ,” 

pat-kédini “ coming.” Cf. Naga TB pat, -pat, -bat; Khassic 
phet “ to run.” 

want, see satisfy. 

water, jopo, jappo. Cf. Nahali lei’-jo- “ to draw water.” 

wealth, see property. 

well (n.), kui-. Cf. H. kia < Skr. 

well (adv.), khib. Malto, Géndi; K.; Kurux khub; H. khib 
“ good, well” < Pers. khib; Avesta hvapah (Horn) . 

white, pandhar. Gondi pandri, Kurux pandri; I. (Biocnu 365) 
< Skr. 

wife, see woman. 

woman, kol “ woman, wife, female (of animals) .” K6lami kélama 
“ wife ”; Kashmiri kolay “ wife”; cf. H. kul, kula “ family,” 
Skr. kila. 

worthy, jaga. Apparently a v. with suf. -ga, but cf. Juang jugya. 

years, warso. K. 6r6s6; Naiki of Géndi vars, Kélami varsa; H. 
varsha “ annual ” < Skr.; cf. var, Buocu 406. 

yes, ha. Mundic ha, ha; Kurux ha, Kaikadi ha; I. ha, ha. 

young, see son, small. 
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GRAMMAR 


Nouns 


Konow has remarked that “ there is apparently no grammatical 
gender and no dual.” This seems to be correct in regard to the 
dual. But the question of gender and number should be considered 
in connection with the declension. Insufficient evidence exists to 
determine whether inanimate nouns are declined in the IE sense 
of the word. But there is evidence indicating that nouns denoting 
animate beings are declined. Words denoting human beings, and 
ending in -o in the singular, change the ending to -d in the plural, 
as manchho “ man,” manchha “ men ”; périjo “ daughter,” périja- 
ta “ daughters,” where the ordinary postposition of the plural has 
been added; and words denoting persons and ending in a con- 
sonant in the singular, add -a in the plural if we may judge by 
kol “ woman,” kola-té-n “ women.” 

The declension of masculine nouns shows traces of an oblique 
plural: manchha “men” (N. pl.) , manchhdé-té-n “ of men,” where 
the plural suffix and the suffix -n have been added; aba-ta “ fathers ” 
(N. pl.) , dbde-ta “ of fathers,” abdi-ta-l-ké “ to fathers,” abdi-ta- 
l-ki “ from fathers.” In the last two example, -ta- should probably 
have been written -ta-; for the suffix -l-, ef. manchha-thi-l-ké, -ki 
“to, from men.” 

One feminine noun is declined differently from the masculine 
nouns of which we have examples: beside périjo “ daughter ” 
(sg.) and périja-ta (N. pl.), there is pér-d-nadn “ of daughters ” 
and pér-a-to-n-ko “ to, from daughters.” The stem appears to be 
peér- with -d added in the oblique cases of the plural instead of to 
the nominative plural, as with masculine nouns. More evidence 
will be required to determine whether masculine, feminine and 
neuter nouns were declined differently. 


ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives precede the noun. They are not declined and do not 
take suffixes to indicate case. No distinction seems to be made 
for the comparative or superlative. 
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Numerals precede adjectives and are not declined; thus: bidi 
awalka manchho “a good man,” bidi awalka manchho-ké “to a 
good man,” ir awalka manchha “ two good men.” 


The personal pronouns are: 


jo ‘“ I 99 
in, ingé, éngé, hingé “ my ” 
hinga-n-baré “to me” 


PRONOUNS 


> 


jo “we.” Burushaski ja “I, my.’ 
Mundie ing “I.” 
hinga-n “ we, our.” 





né “thou, thine ” 


né “you, your.” TB né, ni, na; 
Chinese ni, nd; Dr. ni. 
na-ku “ you, of you.” 





ne-n 

ni-né “thy” 
né-n-ga 

ho, ho “ he” 


ho ittt “ he.” See demonst. 
prons. 
ho-ytaré “ he, him.” 
ho-itaré “ he.” 
itaré- “ he, him.” 
étaré “he, his, him ” 
étaré-n “his, him, its, 
that ” 
etaré-n “ his” 
étarné-n “ his.” ?° 
énga 
éngé + “his” ™ 
hingé 
hiyéngi “he 


99 12 


ho “they.” Khétrani (Lahnda) 
h6, Sindhi whé, hit. 


5 


ho-ytaré “ they, them.” 
ho-itaré “ they.” 
Oriyish, 
étaré “ they, their.”  Bengalish, 
Assamish 
tar “ his.” 





etaré-n “ their.” 


* Once joo “I,” incorrectly translated “ me-by.” 
1° Cf. also étlan “those,” itan “which (swine).” Under Verbs, Konow stated “ in 


the third person tanké is recorded. It is perhaps the same word as Santali tahd-kan. 


” 


That is an error. It occurs in hoi tan-ké “he is,” hoi itan-ké “ they are,” which should 
have been written hoitan-ké, hoiitan-ké, both probably equal to *ho-itarné-ké; cf. 


11 
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The nominative is the same for all personal pronouns in both 
singular and plural, as will be seen in the above table. The decler.- 
sion in the oblique cases is not clear. 

The reflexive pronouns are: 
apna “ (father) his (servants) .” I. “ self, own.” 
ibniji “ my own,” ibnijé “his own.” In his grammatical notes, 

Konow revises the meaning of the first form to “own,” 
which is correct. Cf. apna. 

The relative pronoun is jo “ what (you said), what (is mine, 
is thine), who (was lost).” H. jo “if, that, as, when; rel. pron.: 
who, which, what,” I., Prak. jo, Pali, Skr. yo (TURNER). 

The interrogative pronouns are bicha “ why?” (see “ask” in 
vocab.) and nan, nan-ko “ what? ”, nan-i “ who? ”, nén-i “ whose? ”. 
Indefinite pronouns are formed from the latter root: nan-ka “ any- 
thing,” ndn-i-ka “ anyone,” by the addition of -ka to the corre- 
sponding interrogative pronoun. 

The demonstrative pronouns and adverbs of place are: 


hi “ this.” Kukish. 

hiti- “ here.” 

itt “ that,” ho-itt “ that, those,” ité “ the.” Cf. ho itti “ he.” 

hati-koyéri “ there.” -koyéri appears to be a verb, so hati- alone 
probably means “ there.” 


VERBS 


The division of the elements of the Nahali language into various 
parts of speech results rather from convenience and ignorance than 
any conviction that such a division represents the actual state of 
the language. Many of these elements which we should probably 
classify in different parts of speech would probably be considered 
by the Nahals as belonging to one category. Consequently, the 
following discussion largely concerns certain suffixes or post- 


étarné-n “his.” hoi alone never means “he,” as Konow seemed to assume. Similarly 
ho éthé “ he was, they were” should have been ho-éthé; cf. ho-itti “he.” 

*2iné (by contraction from *ingé?) “he (coming),” is probably literally “his 
coming) .” 

*2 Incorrectly translated “ who.” 
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positions ** which are found to occur frequently, but not exclu- 
sively, with what we are accustomed to consider as verbs. 

Konow has already pointed out that the verb substantive is 
-ka and compared it with the Kirki ka “is.” He has also called 
attention to a suffix -ka@ or -gd occurring in the present tense of 
finite verbs. But that seems hardly to cover all the range of its 
usage. There occur, for example, ughdain-ga “ lives” and ugayan- 
ga “ lived,” udatin-ka “spent (property) ,” hundar-ka-ma “ pre- 
paredst (food) ,” kotto-ken-ka “ shall beat,” chain-kd, -ga “to 
feast,” mauj-ka “to make merry.” The same suffix is also found 
in awal-ka “ good,” compared with awal once in the text and also 
in Karka. It also seems to occur in ja-ga “ worthy ” and bha-ga 
“distant (country) .” Its use is so general that one may question 
whether in the conjugation jo ka “ I am, we are,” and né ka “ thou 
art, you are,” -ka should not be considered as a verbalizing of the 
pronouns rather than as some form of the verb “ to be.” 

The many examples of -ké in the past tense seem to be formed 
from the same suffix by substituting the “ past tense suffix -é, 7” 
for the a of -ka. The suffix -ké is not exclusively confined to the 
past tense, for we find hoittan-ké “he is,” hoittan-ké “ they are,” 
and kayn-é-ké “ shall say.” 

By the addition of -n to -ké, we get the postposition -kén, -gén 
with which the future occurs most often: téé-kén “ will eat” (téé 
“ ate”), kotto-ken-ka “shall beat,” kdhatu-ken “will beat,” 
ugain-gén “ (merry) will be.” 

Reference has been repeatedly made in the vocabulary to an 
ending -é, -?. Konow has already noticed its use in the past tense. 
Most of the verbs with which it occurs do seem to be predominantly 
in the past tense. However, most of the verbs that occur in the 
text are, in English, in the past tense, so that this tense naturally 
predominates over the others. But just as -ka@ was found not to 
be used exclusively in the present, so there are sufficient instances 
to show that the -é, -t suffix does not have exclusively the sense 
of the past tense: éd-é “ to go,” ér-é “ go”; b-i “ (what) is (mine) ”; 
ataibin-t “how many are there (in house) ?”; hél-é “am (not 
worthy) ”; kadin-i, kédin-i *“ take place” (used in both present 


18 Suffix and postposition are used interchangeably, as no useful distinction can be 
observed in the present state of our knowledge of Nahili. 
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and past tense, see below). Moreover, the imperative and future 
suffixes -bé and -ken may be added to this “ past ” tense suffix -é, 
-i. Several words denoting directions or place such as bond-é 
“ near,” lég-é “ up,” chain-i “ before ” contain this suffix. It occurs 
with adjectives such as éj-é “ bad,” bas-i, bach-é- “ small, young,” 
perhaps in ghan-é “ many,” sab-i-kun “ all-from ”; with conjunc- 
tions such as bhat-é “then” and irkén-é “ because ”; and with 
pronouns such as ing-é, éng-é “ my,” n-é “ thou, thine, you, your,” 
éng-é “ his,” étar-é “ he, his, him, they, their,” etc. Or perhaps it 
might be nearer the truth to say that this suffix is used with what 
we are accustomed to consider as adjectives, conjunctions and 
pronouns, but which to the Nahals are in the same class as verbs. 

More complete data on Nahali may, of course, show that what 
appear to be the same suffix had different origins or are pronounced 
differently or carry different tones. 

Konow stated that the -é or -i suffix as used in the past tense 
“jis apparently identical with Kurku -4, -en.” 

A suffix -yd occurs in pi-yd “ come,” gold-ya “(property) having 
collected,” atd-ya “ (wealth) was divided,” kama-ya “did.” It 
may arise from -a being added to the suffix -é, -i. Konow suggests, 
however, that in the last two words, at least, the suffix -ya may be 
Indic. Cf. also ard-yé-ku “ having seen.” 

Konow remarked that in the text ta is used in the meaning 
“ was, were.” It is perhaps used to form a past tense in té-ga-da 
“eating were,” tako-ga-ta “to satisfy wanted,” harp-i-da “ was 
lost.” 

A verbal suffix seems to be used to form verbs from adjectives 
in awal-i-ja “found good,” from awal “ good,” and perhaps in 
khij-i-ja “ (he) got angry,” and nanga-y-ja-n “ destitute became,” 
derived from H. nanga “ naked.” But compare uga-i-ja, héd-ja, 


mano-jé (see vocab.). Konow considered that this suffix seemed 
“to have a pasive or intransitive force ” and compared it with K. 
-en, -jen and -jan, Mundari -jan, -yan. 

Konow stated that “the imperative is formed by adding the 
suffixes -é or -ké.” If he had had an opportunity to analyze the 
language more fully, he could hardly have been led to that con- 
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clusion. The suffix -bé occurs nine times in the sentences or text 
where it is certain that a command has been issued or an entreaty 
made. é7é occurs once in the vocabulary where the equivalent for 
“go!” was expected but where the fact that the imperative form 
was desired was not sufficiently clearly indicated. Most of the 
verbs in the vocabulary of the LSI occur with the imperative end- 
ing -bé since tense or mood was not specified. But the text and 
sentences show conclusively that the imperative ending is -bé. -ké 
occurs in dé-ké “ give!” Perhaps with this verb of “ giving” it 
would seem impolite to issue a command with the imperative 
ending when one is really requesting the gift. 

Various forms are listed by Konow as participles and as verbal 
nouns. It would be more nearly correct to say that there are no 
participles or verbal nouns, that these various forms have only 
been rendered in the English version as participles or verbal nouns. 

There are two verbs which seem often to be used as auxiliaries, 
to use a terminology which is not at all appropriate for a language 
like Nahali. They are kadini, etc., jéré, etc. The first of these 
probably means “ (what) is going on; to occur; to make, to do.” It 
occurs as follows: nan-kadini “ what is going on? ”, chain-kedini 
“merry made,” hoytaré kadini “he said” (i.e. “ he made,” like 
French il fit or locutions in American Indian languages), pat- 
kédini “coming,” pat-kedini “ (boy) comes,” kotto-kadini “ (1) 
am beating,” “ beating,” charaw-kédini “ (he) is grazing (cattle) ,” 
ér-kédiné “ (he) went,” étarnén palichho-rén khiib la-kadini kotti 
“T have beaten his son with many stripes.” In many of these 
instances, the verb seems to be continuative in meaning, although 
this may be accidental. 

jéré probably means “ got ” or “ finished.” It follows the main 
verb to form a perfect, denoting completed action: kotto-7éré “(T) 
had beaten,” “ having beaten ”’ (i. e. “ (I) beat finished, got done”’) , 
jeré-ka “ (food) got-is,” chhango jéré “(the son of my uncle) is 
married (to his sister)” (i.e. the action is complete), pete-jiré 
“‘(he) is sitting (on a horse)” (i.e. the action of seating is com- 
pleted), ghata-jira “ found-is,” “ was-found,” hoté-jiré “(many 
days) passed (not) .” 
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PostTPOSITIONS 


-ta “plural” (follows stem and precedes case postpositions) . 
Sometimes -td occurs instead, probably due to poor recording. 
From the examples given above under Nouns, it appears that the 
final vowel of this plural postposition varies considerably in de- 
clension. -ta@ may have been declined according to gender, number 
and case like postpositions in many of the Indic languages. Cf. 
Manchu -ta, -te “ pl.” (anim. and mostly with persons) ; Siyang 
(Kukish) -te “ pl.”; Cantonese -ti “ pl. postpos.” with prons. at 
least. 

-ké, -ki “ dat.-loc.” (with or without motion) : -ké “in (country 
man lived) ,” “(one man) among (inhabitants lived) ,” in (house 
is, lives) ,” “ (country) in (famine came) ,” “ (grazing) on (top of 
hill) ,” “on (horse’s back put saddle!) ,” “to (him sense came) ,” 
“ (him) on (dress put!) ,” “ (hand) on (ring put!) ”; also post- 
poned to directions, q. v., and to -tha- in -tha-ké “ near.” -ki “ (he) 
in (field was) ,” “on (the back of the horse he is sitting) ,” “in 
(field was sent) ,” “to (country went) ,” “in (ropes bind him!) ,” 
“among (servants put me) ”; also postponed to directions, q. v. 
“ dat.” (with v. “ to say ”): -ké “ (him) to (shall say) ,” “ (father) 
to (said).” “dat.” (of personal relationship): -kz “to (a man, 
two sons were).” “instr.”: -ké “(husks) with (his belly fire to 
satisfy wanted) .” 

-ka “ possessive’: “(drums)’ (sound) ,” “(horse)’s (back) ”; 
also in né-ka “ thine,” étarnén-ka jar- “ his back—.” * 

-kit, -kun, -kon “ abl.” (of removal from): -kun “ (today I far) 
from (walked) ,” “(here) from (Kashmir how far?) ,”* “from 
(all, take out the good cloth) ,” “from (property, give me my 
share) .” -kon “ from (well, draw water!) .” -ki “(my father) from 
(many servants’ bellies much food got-is).” Also postponed in 
-tha-kun “ (whom) from (bought) ,” and -tha-ku “ (shopkeeper) 


14 ké “of” in déch-ké mantdminar-ké bidi manchu-ké awdar-ké ugdyanga is probably 
due to all nouns on both sides of mdnchu taking -ké. It should be -ka “(man)’s 
(house) .” 

*5 Seems to be an ablative without motion, but distance with primitive peoples is 
usually thought of as walking distance. 
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from (bought) .” “ partitive abl.”: *® -ka “ (he his servants) from 
among (one near called) .” kun postponed to -ta- (i.e. -tha-) in 
-ta-kun “(them) from among (the younger said to father) .” 
“ comparative, than ” (original sense probably “ away from”): -ku 
“(he is taller) than (his sister) .” In the vocabulary, -kw is re- 
corded for “from (father, fathers, man, men) ,” -ka as a genitive 
with -tha- in “of (me, us, thee),” -ka& as gen.-dat. in “ of, to 
(daughter) ,” and -ko “to, from (daughters) ,” and na-ku “ you, 
of you.” These meanings are unreliable as the precise usage is not 
known. -ki occurs only once in the text with a genitive meaning, 
in jo chat-ki béto-ga “ I hunger-of die,’ where in English we can 
also use “ from.” 

Of the large number of postpositions in other languages which 
resemble those in Nahali, a few are: H. -k6 “ dat.-acc.,” -ka, -ké, 
-ki “ gen.,” -ké-liyé “ dat.,” Braj Bhaka -kau “ gen.,” -ki, -ku, -kau, 
-kai, -ké “ dat.-acc.,” Bundéli -k6, -khé “ dat.-ace.,” -k6 “ gen.” 
(obl. m. -ké, fem. dir. and obl. -kz) , Dakhini -ku, -ku, -k6, -ké-tai, 
-ka-ne “ dat.-ace.,” -ka, -ké, -ki “ gen.”; Paijabi Kanggra -ki 
“ dat.-ace.”; Oriya -ku “ dat.-ace.” (rational) , “ dat.” (irrational- 
inan.) ; and many other postpositions beginning with k in E. Hindi, 
Marathi, Sindhi, Lahnda, Rajasthani, Bengali, Bihari, Assamese, 
Gujarati, and the Dard and Kafir groups. In Dravidian: Burgandi 
Tamil -k “ dat.-ace.,” -ké “loc.-abl.,” -k6 “loc.,” -kun “ abl.”; 
Malayalam -kku “dat., Telugu -ku, -ki “dat.,” Bhili dial. of 
Kolami -ku, -kiin “ dat.,” etc. A precise definition of the usage of 
the postpositions in these languages will be necessary to determine 
possible borrowing by Nahali. a 

-n, -na “ possessive” (with third pers. prons. and with nouns) : 
-n “his elder son, his brother, his sister, his small house, his hand; 
(it) s (price), (village)’s (shopkeeper), (sheep) ’s (young) , (ser- 
vant) s’ (bellies) , of (a father) ”; -nd “ (horse) ’s (saddle) ”; perhaps 
also in péra-nan “ of daughters” (really péra-na, with root péra 
indicated by péra-ton-ko “to, from daughters ”’) . 

-n, -na, né with verbs of entreating, calling, saying: -n “ (him) 
to (entreated, said) ,” -na@ “(one) to (he called) ,” -né “ (father) 
to (said) .” 


16 “ one from among several.” 
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-n with verbs of getting, giving and taking away: chhokda-n 
jéré-ka “ food got-is ”; and “ (this rupee him) to (give!) ,” “ (those 
rupees him) from (take!),” “(him) to (anyone anything not- 
gave) ,” “(me) to (sheep-of young any-?-not-gavest) ,” “ (them) 
to (he his wealth divided) .” 

-na “ comitative ”: “(who harlots) with (money ate) .” 

-né, -n “ agentive.” Konow considers this, in his grammatical 
notes in the LSI, as apparently the suffix of the agent and as “ dis- 
tinctly Aryan,” a view expressed all through his translation of the 
text. This is a tenable position, which it is useless to argue in the 
present state of our knowledge of Nahali. I prefer, however, to 
consider this postposition as a genitive in such instances, as that 
is one of the known uses of this postposition. Thus aba-né mandi, 
which Konow translated “ father-by it-was-said,” is rather “ (the) 
father’s saying.” In this matter, one should consider Konow’s 
statement regarding Mundic: “every verbal form can, according 
to circumstances, be considered as a noun, an adjective or a verb.” 

-tha-. See -ké, -ki, -kun. I. (Biocu 200) . 

-bari, baré “ to”: “ (coming) to (house) , 
young any-?-not-gavest) .” 

-ré, -rén with relationship terms: daba-ré “ father-? ”, palichho- 
rén “son-?”, bai-rén- “ sister-?”, and cf. bachu-ran “ young-? ”, 
daya-ré “ younger brother.” 
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(me) to (sheep-of 


ADVERBS 


bét-é “ not” occurs before verbs, although it itself looks like 
a verb, both because of the ending in -é and because it seems to 
be related to the root of the word for “ die,” gq. v. Cf. also béta-bé 
* not gave.” bé-ko “no” may be from bét-ko. 

Other adverbs will be found in the vocabulary. 


CoNJUNCTIONS 


do “ and.” K. dé, dé, Birhar odo, Kharia, Mundari oro “ and,” 
Savara -do “ but ”; Malto ado; cf. Bodo theo-ba “ but.” 

né “ and” (occurs twice) . I. né, ané, dni, ni; Gondi ani; Loloish 
na; Ainuan na (a “ narrow’) “also” (PrusupsK1) . 

na “and” (occurs once). Burmish na. 


canine’ toe gRiat ers HOC 








ame in dO 
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pin “but.” Marwari (Rajasthanish) pin, I. pan, Prak. puna, 
Skr. punah. 
jo-pat-ke “if ” (= “ that-which-comes ”’?) . 


INTERJECTIONS 


ha “ alas.” Mundie aha; H. ha < Skr. 
é “O!” (occurs before voc.). Mundic; Dr.; TB. 
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CERTAIN TIBETAN SUFFIXES AND THEIR 
COMBINATIONS 


WaLTER SIMON 
ScHoout or OrIENTAL Stupies, LoNDON 


1. na 


That na “in” belongs together with nav “ the interior 
obvious that it would hardly seem necessary to make this state- 
ment. But the question arises as to how we have to account for 
the relationship between the two words. Is na a shortened form 
of nat which owes the loss of its final to the enclitical character 
of suffixes, or is nav a nasalized derivative of na which then, as 
I pointed out elsewhere,’ must have likewise originally ended in 
a guttural? * A first argument which would speak in favour of 
the latter alternative may be found in the orthography nah which 
we meet in Old Tibetan texts.* But it would seem impossible to 
settle this question without adducing additional material. 


991 


is so 


+ A. ScnIeFNeER, in his “ Tibetische Studien IV, Beitrage zur Casuslehre” (Bull. Acad. 
St.-Pétersbourg VIII (1865), cols. 9-21 = Mélanges Asiatiques V (1868), pp. 178-194) 
writes (Mél. As., p. 185, Bull. col. 11): “na, das ich in den nichsten Zusammenhang 
mit nan ‘das Innere’ bringen méchte.” At the end of his article, ScHIEFNER gives 
examples for some “ Bisuffixes,” and he also clearly differentiates between las and nas. 
As I saw his article only after having completed this paper, I failed to refer to it on 
p. 372, and on p. 389. In the latter place, my statement that Dr. P. Corpier was 
the first to have drawn attention to the combination of two suffixes must be rectified. 
The “ Bisuffixes” adduced by ScuterNeR would correspond to Corpier’s numbers 11, 
3, 7, 2, 1. One should also note that ScHiEFNER and Corpier have (probably quite 
independently) arrived at the same results in their description of the functions of the 
Tibetan cases, as is evident from the names of cases which they have both adopted: 
allative, inessive, illative, ablative, and elative. 

? “ Tibetisch-chinesische Wortgleichungen” (in the following abbreviated as W. Gl.) , 
Berlin 1930, p. 6. 

°I was very glad to note that the regretted Stuart N. WoLFENDEN has endorsed my 
conclusions, stating (JRAS 1937, p. 627) that “Tibetan word families remain very 
true to their own single type of final, viz. guttural, dental, or labial, as the case may 
be, and it is impossible—except in certain peculiar cases, each of which requires its 
own special treatment—to establish anything in the nature of families with mixed 
finals.” 

“Cf. A. H. Francxe, Tibetische Handschriftenfunde aus Turfan (Sitzungsber. Preuss. 
Ak. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 1924, III), p. 16. Cf. also W. Gl., pp. 6/7, and n.6 on page 6 
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Let us first look at some dental series. In the Addenda to the 
reprint of JASCHKE’s Tibetan Grammar (Berlin 1929, pp. 120/1) 
numerous examples of alternations of the type dro-ba “ to be hot,” 
dron-mo “ hot,” drod “ heat ” can be found, but there the word 
without a final is always a verb, and so there does not seem to be 
a close resemblance between those alternations and our case here. 
Among them, however, is the verb dmah-ba “ to be low,” which 
is itself a derivative of ma, according to JAscHKE (Dict., p. 408) 
“a root signifying below.” And side by side with ma we have the 
nasalized form man, which occurs not only in the compound man- 
cad* (or man-chad) “ downwards,” but as an independent noun 
in the meaning “ lower part of a country, lowland.” Here then we 
would have a striking parallel to the alternation na—nav, both 
from the phonetic and semantic point of view. And it is by no 
means the only one. 

JASCHKE himself refers to ya “ above ” and its derivative yan. 
Another pair is pha “beyond” with phan, and tshu “ hither ” 
with tshun.® In the case of pha the nasalized form occurs as a 
noun also in the meaning “ use, profit ” (“ something which leads 
beyond ”) and as a verb in the meaning “ to be useful.” In so far 
as pha “ beyond ” has a verbal nasalized form, phyi “ outside ” 
and phyin “to come, to go” (= to emerge) can also be adduced, 
a relationship which JAscHKe (Dict., p. 350) has already con- 
sidered probable. 

The examples adduced so far speak strongly, I think, in favour 
of nav being a nasalized derivative of na, and there are parallels 
in the guttural series as well. A parallel to phyi—phyin, this time 
with guttural plosive, is formed by hog “below” and hon “to 
come.”* The connection, of course, implies that how meant 


5 cad (or chad), clearly belonging with gcod-pa “to cut,” occurs with a number of 
words denoting location, as yan, phan, tshun, and bar, in addition to the well-known 
compound thams-cad “ all.” 

®° The etymological relationship between pha-tshu and Chinese pi-tz‘i 4 He is ob- 
vious, but cannot be discussed here. 

7 Cf. W.GI., Nos. 58 and 141. So Chinese hsia F and hsing #¥ would show the 
same type of derivation. Hsia would be nearest to a Tibetan ho, and this seems to 
be the ho for which Descopins (Dictionnaire thibétain-latin-frangais, p. 896) gives 
the meaning “ time, turn,” a well-known meaning of Chinese hsia. See also here below, 
p. 378. 
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originally “to move downwards,” * and this suggestion can be 
supported by the fact that pheb “to come” is not only clearly 
related with hbab “to move downwards,” but actually occurs in 
the same meaning as the latter word.’ A similar case would be 
son, functioning as perfect and imperative of hgro-ba “to go,” 
which I consider a derivative of so “ place,” itself a derivative of 
sa “earth” (see here below, p. 386). But there are also guttural 
parallels of the type ma—man, to match even better our na—navn. 
Three words ending in % clearly side with nan : gon “ above,” gun 
“ middle,” and khon “ inside.” The respective etymons, however, 
make some semasiological remarks necessary. Go* is explained 
by JASCHKE as 1. “ place” and 2. “the proper place, position, 
rank.” Taking it together with gon “ above,” one would suggest 
a primary meaning of “high place” and find this confirmed by 
the meanings of an obvious derivative, mgo: “head, top, first 
place, beginning.” ** Gu is described by JAScHKE as “ extension, 
room, space,” gun “ middle” might therefore be primarily “ the 
spacious place.” *” As original meaning of kho, which is mostly 
used as a personal pronoun of the third person, JASCHKE indicates 
“essence, substance ” (Dict., pp. 42/3). This would fit well with 
the meaning “ inside ” which in addition to khon also occurs in 
khog (cf. the metaphorical use of “ core ” in English). Also kho-na 
“exactly ” seems to confirm this meaning. 

In a further example the connection between the etymon and 
its derivative is not quite obvious, viz. between tha and thai. 
Tha clearly means “low, bottom,” as is evident from tha-ma 


‘ JascuKe (Dict., p. 345) notes this meaning with the words “ so it seems to be 
used.” The source “Lt.” for his example is the Lhan Thabs” (No. 475 of the 
“ Verzeichnis ” by Scumipt and BoentiineK (Bull. Hist.-Phil. Ac. St.-Pétersb., T.1V 
(1848), col. 117). By a curious mistake the abbreviation is left out in the list on 
p. xxi. 

* See below, p. 378 on hden, hdon. 

°Tn W.Gl., Nos. 154/5 I compared gon “above” to Chin. kao nA “high ” and 
gon “ price” to Chin. chia (Ei . The two Tibetan words are etymologically identical, 
and go would be nearest to Chin. kao. 

11T must withdraw W. GI. No. 205, based on the false assumption that mgo had an 
original final dental. 

12.Cf. other semantic origins of the concept “ middle ” below, p. 382 n. 49 (Chin. 
chung ¥f) and p. 388 Tib. dbus. 
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which JASCHKE defines as “ the last of several things, the lowest, 
meanest, most inferior,” and from tha-na which he (and after 
him CHanpra Das) translates by “even so much as” and “ up 
to,” but which should better be translated by “ even so little,” or 
“ down to.” ** But for than JAScHKE indicates “ flat country, plain, 
steppe” as meaning, as does Descopins (“ planities, plaine ”) . 
JASCHKE himself, however, includes the example thazi-la ltun-ba 
“to fall to the ground.” So, I think, the “ plain” is primarily 
“the lowland,” or “ the ground.” In accordance with this we find 
rkan-thanr “on foot,” or compounds like gon-than, or rin-than 
“ price” and dbaz-than “ might,” in which than seems to mean 
something like “ basis.” Side by side with tha and than we have 
also a word with guttural plosive, thag “ distance.” The primary 
meaning which I should like to suggest, is “ bottom-end, end,” so 
that thag rit-ba “to be distant” would originally be: “to be 
long, as far as the (bottom-) end is concerned.* In a similar man- 
ner the derivative mthah, which JAscHKE has already compared 
with tha, means “ end, limit etc.” In addition to mthah, there is 
also an Old Tibetan word mthan “ below,” occurring in the gloss 
bla mthan ni stod smad dam phyi nan. As a verbal derivative 
of the same series I should like to add gtoz-ba “let go” which 
primarily must have meant “ send down.” 

Tha—than would conclude our list of pairs of words denoting 
location which match na—nan. Three more examples, however, 
which equally belong in the guttural series, will result from the 
discussion of the suffixes ste, la and du. 


18 Desgodins only quotes Csoma’s and Jiischke’s entries. The Sanskrit equivalent 
of the example in Das can be found in Mahdvyutpatti (ed. by SaKaxr, Kyéto 1925) 
as No. 6331. Other examples, e. g., in the So-sor-thar-pa (ed. by Satis Chandra Vipya- 
BHUSANA, Calcutta, 1915), where tha-na is translated correctly on p. 12 as “down 
even” (No. 1), or p. 31 (No. 70) “even to.” 

“Cf. how “bottom” is also defined as “farthest point” in the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary (8rd ed. 1934), p. 128. Cf. also German “ Das ist ein ganzes Ende” for 
“it is rather far away.” JAscHKe’s explanation of thag “ distance ” = thag-pa “ measur- 
ing-cord” must to my mind be abandoned, as must his explanation of thag chol = 
“cut cord,” etc. Descopins rightly translates: “distantia secta,” i.e. “certitudo.” Cf. 
the Latin word for “end” occurring in ‘ definite’ and ‘ determined.’ 

15 Cf. p. 3B of the Tibetan-Mongolian Edition of the Brdah gsar rnyit gi skor 
which forms the last part of the Dag yig mkhas pahi byun gnas. 
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2. ste 


From the phonetic point of view ste (of which te and de are 
the secondary forms owing their existence to sandhi**) is to ster,” 
as na is to naw. And as ster means “ what is above,” the meaning 
“ above, upon ” would have to be assumed as the primary mean- 
ing of ste. The difficulty of accepting this etymology lies in what 
is supposed to be the outstanding function of ste. It is generally 
described as a “ gerundial” suffix. But JAscuKe has already 
pointed out (Dict., p. 221) that “it may be added also to other 
words than verbs,” and while hesitating to accept his explanation 
for this fact, viz. that “ ste contains the copula,” we are entitled 
to see in the occurrence of ste after non-verbs a confirmation of 
our etymology, for it is a common feature of all Tibetan suffixes 
that they occur both after non-verbs and verbs. 

The usual “ gerundial ” function of ste may well be accounted 
for by the translation “ upon.” As this can imply the meaning of 
“ addition,” it can express both synchronization and sequence of 
events, or circumstances. And it is interesting to note that the 
suffix la, the primary meaning of which, as we shall see, is equally 
“above, upon,” “zs used as a gerundial particle in a similar sense 
as te (ste)” (JAscuKE, Dict., p. 540). We can also easily under- 
stand the usage of ste after pronouns, as in ci ste (literally “ what 
upon ”**), or after adverbs as in da ste zag bdun na (“in seven 
days from today,” lit. “ now-upon seven-days-in.”’) .° But there is 

*°Tt may be assumed that the rules governing the usage of the three alternative 
forms have been developed gradually. I find yin ste in an Old Tibetan text, published 
by A. H. Francxe (“ Weitere tibetische Handschriftenfunde von Turfan,” Sitzungsber. 
Preuss. Ak. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 1924, XVII, p. 110). See also here below, p. 377 n. 20. 

*7 Cf. W.Gl., No. 117. 

18 JASCHKE only notes ci-ste in a usage similar to that of gal-te (see below, p. 390). 
We find in Descoprns’ Dict. the meaning “therefore.” I noted the meaning “how ” 
in a passage of the Tibetan version of the Pirna-Story (Narthang Print, hDul, Vol. 
Kha, p. 41A, 1. 5) which is, however, not included in the Sanskrit text of the Divyd- 
vadana: de dag gis de la dris pa: “ khyod ni ci ste myur bar hkhor” (They asked her: 
How have you come back (so) quickly). The sentence would follow after tdébhih sé 
prishté, Cowett & Net, p. 28, |. 19). —In the Mahdvyutpatti (SaKax1, No. 5418) 
we find ji-ste and ci-ste, side by side with de-nas as alternative translations of atha. 

9 A quotation from the Dzan-lun. In F. J.Scumunt’s edition (S. Petersburg 1848, p. 4, 
4th line f.b) de is a misprint for da, which was overlooked by ScHIEeFNER in his “ Er- 
ganzungen u. Berichtigungen” (St. Petersb. 1852). (Narthang Print, Mdo, Vol. Sa, 
p. 200 A, 1/2.) 
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a certain difficulty in cases like S-ra ste mgo-bo zes bya-ba, a 
quotation in JAscuxr’s Dict. s.v. ste, taken from ScHIEFNER’s 
edition of TARANATHA’s Chos hbyun.” Here again we find a similar 
usage of la. It occurs likewise in glosses, for instance in those 
which were adduced, though misunderstood, by Laurer in his 
Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft der Tibeter,* but correctly ex- 
plained as such by GRUNWEDEL: tvam la tu-mi, etc.’ I think we 
are dealing here with a Sanskritism, viz. the rendering of the 
Sanskrit locative. In the case of la ScHIEFNER once ** referred back 
to “a similar usage in Sanskrit for the indication of a meaning ” 
the occurrence of la (which ScHIEFNER calls “ locative”) in the 
Tibetan titles of the chapters of the Mahdvyutpatti.* The usage 
of ste in enumerations and definitions and even certain extensions 
of this usage—generally limited to learned treatises—can probably 
all be explained as Tibetan analogies to a similar usage of the 
locative in Sanskrit. While a detailed discussion of the usage of 
ste would fall outside the scope of this paper which is concerned 
mainly with the etymological side, it should be noted that we owe 
to Professor J. Bacot a full translation of the extensive passage 
dedicated to ste by Situ in his grammar, Sum rtags.* 

Reverting to the etymology of ste, it must be added that we 
find a guttural plosive in stegs ** which JAscuKE explains as “ any 
contrivance for putting things on.” Some other relatives can be 
found in the 11th Series, published by WoLFeNnpDEN in JRAS 1937 
(p. 631), to which apart from ste, ster, stegs, also hden, hdon 


2° ScHIEFNER’s edition (St. Petersburg 1868), p. 11, 1. 11 has te, not ste. On this 
point cf. his preface, pp. VIII/IX, and see here above, p. 376, n. 16. 

*1 Sitzungsber. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. 1898, p. 593. 

*2 The explanation was added by Laurer, op. cit., p. 594, n. 2. 

*8 Bull. hist.-phil. de VAcad. de St.-Pétersbourg, Vol. IV (1848), col. 286, n. 1. 

?* For the usage of the locative referred to, cf. ZACHARIAE, Die indischen Wérterbiicher 
(Buenter’s Grundriss I, 3 B), 1897, p. 14. 

25 J. Bacor, Les Slokas grammaticaux de Thonmi Sambhota, Paris 1928, p. 28, n. 2. 
The original passage can be found on p. 20 of the reprint published by S. Chandra Das 
in his Introduction to the Tibetan Grammar, Darjeeling 1915. Cf. also Bacor’s 
remarks on ste on pp. 36, n. 5; 98, and 217, n. 3. Examples for ste can also be found in 
the two Tibetan Grammars translated by J. Scuusert (Mittlgen. d. Sem. Or. Spr. 
1928, I. Abt., p. 44 and Artibus Asiae, 1st Supplement (Leipzig 1937), pp. 47/8. 

26 On final -s see here below, p. 385. 
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“to go” *" should be added and from which Itag (see here below, 
p.379) should be eliminated. hdert and hdon must have changed 
from the meaning “ to rise” to that of “to go,” in exactly the 
same manner, as hon changed from “to move downwards” to 
“to come” (see above, p. 373). 


3. la 


There is an Old Tibetan form lah ** for la, as we had nah for 
na, and there is the verb la “ to rise,” a secondary form of ldan. 
Does then la—lan form a pair to match na—nan and ste—sten? 
I believe it does, but the discussion must start from what I sup- 
pose this pair to have been in an older stage of the language. The 
old pronunciation was *dla—*dlawr. As I have suggested on an 
earlier occasion,”® the original consonantal group *dl- could develop 
in three different ways. The d could either change its place by 
metathesis (*dl> Id), or change to b (*dl> bl), or be lost alto- 
gether (*dl >I). So we have Ido and lon “to be blind” from 
*dlon, as we have Idan and lan “to rise” from *dlan, and we 
have ldad and blad *® “to chew ” from *dlad, or Idud, perf., fut. 
and imper. blud “to give to drink” from *dlud, or ldug, perf. 
Idugs and (usually) blugs, fut. blug, imper. blug(s) “to pour” 
from dlug,*' as we have bla “ above” from *dla and Idan “ rise” 
from *dlan (with their respective secondary forms la and lam) . 
Since /d and bi can alternate within the forms of one and the 
same verb, as was the case in /dud and Idug, there does not seem 
to be any difficulty in supposing that *dl- should have developed 
differently in the etymon *dla and in its nasal derivative *dlav. 
That the secondary form la has become the form of the suffix is 
only to be expected owing to its close contact with the final con- 
sonants of preceding words. (Cf. te and de side by side with ste, 
and the drastic changes which the initials of our next suffix have 


27 W.GI., No. 72 will have to be modified, as these two words are nearer to Chin. 
téng %. 

2° Cf. p. 18 of the paper by A. H. Francke, quoted above, p. 376, n. 16. 

2° W.Gl., p. 31. 

*° blad is so far only adduced by Tibetan lexicographers (cf. JAscuxe, Dict., p. $84) . 

*2 dlug actually occurs in an Old Tibetan manuscript, cf. W. Gl., No. 41. 
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undergone.) It may well be that this secondary form is identical 
with Ja in the meaning “ pass ” or “ mountain” (DEscopIns) which 
would then be “ the top (which can be passed) .” ** As the nasal- 
ized form is kere a verb, la—lan belongs with phyi—phyin, hog— 
hon, or so—son from the point of view of word-formation. 

A further support for etymology may be derived from com- 
parison with Chinese. The pair bla-hog,** meaning “ above— 
below,” has its Chinese counterpart in shang hsia ET. As the 
archaic form for shang was reconstructed as d‘iang by KarRLGREN,* 
shang fits well together with ldai < *dlan, but not with bla < *dla** 
(in Chinese, “ above ” and “to rise” are differentiated only by 
tone, not by word-formation) . But the link between bla and Idan 
seems to be supported just by the fact that the correspondence 
between bla and shang lacks in the same manner and to the same 
degree strictness, as that between hog and hsia.** Different mem- 
bers of the same etymological families are opposed to one another 
in the two languages. 

As a member with guttural plosive ltag (< *tlag) must be added 
to bla and Idan. JAscuKeE (Dict., p. 217) explains it as “ the upper 
part, or place” and as “ above,” and among his examples is ltag 
na med pa which he himself identifies with bla na med pa (=anut- 
tara, Mahévuytpatti (SaKax1) , No. 2512), and ltag hog sgyur ba 
which he quotes from the Dza7i-lun* with the translation “to 
turn upside down.” The latter phrase must, of course, be identical 
with bla hog sgyur ba quoted just now (p. 379, n. 33); it means 


5271 remember A. H. Francke having expressed the opinion (perhaps only orally?) 
that la “ pass” was identical with the suffix la, but I am unable to find the reference. 

83 This not only occurs as a gloss, viz. bla-hog = sten-hog (cf. the Tibetan-Mongolian 
work, quoted above, p. 375, n. 15, on p. 1), but in actual texts. At the beginning of 
the ‘ Upananda-Story ” it is said of Upananda, who has the misfortune of obtaining 
a “shaky bed” (khri ldeg pa zig thob pa), that he slept without moving in his bed, 
fearing it might crash (Narthang Print, hDul, Vol. Ka, p. 402 A, 1. 1) de %ig gis dogs 
pa bla hog ma bsgyur bas nyalo. Cf. here below, about liag hog sgyur ba. The Chinese 
version is to be found in Vol. XXIII, p. 1053c¢ of the Taisho-Tripitaka. 

84 Word Families in Chinese (Bull. Mus. Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 5, Stockholm 
1934), p. 66, No. 64, there transcribed diang. 

85 *dla would go back to “dlay (cf. W.GI., pp. 6/7). 

86 See above, p. 373, n. 7. 

87 Scumipt’s ed. 173. 1. 10; Narthang Mdo, sa, 343B5. 
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“to turn (horizontally) from one side to the other” (thereby 
turning top-side down). A nasal derivative of ltag is probable lta’ 
“bale, load” (= what is loaded upon). blag in rna ba blag pa 
might well belong here too, it would then not mean “ to incline 
one’s ears” (JASCHKE, Dict., p. 383), but, on the contrary, to 
“aise, prick” them. Whether also the noun blag, which Drs- 
Gopins (Dict., p. 693) translates as “ facilité, commodité,” is a 
member of the series, must be left undecided until further investi- 
gation. 

To discuss finally the meaning of la as a suffix, there can be no 
doubt that it has acquired a very generalised meaning, but I be- 
lieve that the meaning “ above, upon, on top ” * can still be felt 
in many cases both with la and with las.*° The description “ above, 
upon, on top” can be applied roughly to any location which is 
not either zm or under or behind another object. And in modern 
Tibetan dialects la has even succeeded in ousting na out of its 
“legitimate ” place to indicate the location “in.” *° A similar 
encroachment can be observed in the case of our next suffix, the 
original meaning of which was “ below, under.” 


4. du (tu, r(u), su) 


The fourfold nature of the suffix leads us to expect an initial 
consonantal group for its original form. This, I should like to 
suggest, was *dru, which would have its nasal derivative in drut 
(with a probable secondary form ruiz) , a derivative of dru in srun 
“to guard,” and perhaps another member of the family in hdru 
“to dig.” 


5° JAscuKe (Dict., pp. 382 and 569) differentiates sa-bla from sa-sten as being “ above 
the earth,” as opposed to “upon the earth,” and after him Laurer (Roman einer 
tibetischen Kénigin, Leipzig 1911, p. 233) translates sa blahi gnod sbyin as “ Yaksa 
tiber der Erde.” I wonder whether sa-bla is more than an archaism for sa-sten, meaning 
“on,” not “ above ” the earth. 

°° See below, p. 387. 

“° Cf. for instance the table of ‘ Declensional Postpositions in Lahul Tibetan” in 
G. de Roericn’s monograph on “ The Tibetan Dialect of Lahul” (Tibetica I, New 
York and Naggar, Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute of Roerich Museum, 1933, 
p. 24), where la is mentioned for the dative and la, ru, su for the locative, and the 
author’s remark on p. 25: The dative and locative are similar in form, and are dif- 
ferentiated by the contect. 
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Let us first turn to the phonetic side. The elision of the r (*dru 
> du) after consonants, accompanied after some of them ** by loss 
of voice (*dru > tu) , is a common process of simplifying the aris- 
ing consonantal groups. The loss of the d after vowels (*dru)> ru) 
will be better understood if we keep in mind that originally a 
voiced offglide existed and was still often written in Old Tibetan 
after the vowels supposed to be final.*? Moreover, we can infer 
from the alternative forms ya-du and ya-ru,** noted by Descopins 
(Dict., p. 907) side by side with yar that du may perhaps have 
been an alternative form after vowels, later ruled out by a process 
of grammatical regularisation.“ The loss of the final vowel (ru > 
r) is in accordance with what we shall find with our next suffix 
(see below, p. 386) . The most complicated change has taken place 
in the form su which occurs after preceding final s. In order to 
understand it, we must remember that d is regularly elided in 
the group sdr. This can be gathered from srov-ba (bsrazis, bsrai) 
“to straighten” being a denominative of draz-po “ straight.” 
sron clearly developed from sdrov’.*° Another example of this kind 
is, I think, srwi-ba “ to guard,” developed from sdrum-ba (for the 
meaning, see below). If, therefore, *dru was added to a word 
ending in s, it was in keeping with this phonetic rule that the d 
was elided, and since in many cases another consonant preceded 
the final s—in addition to -gs, -bs, -7is, there were also -hs and 
-ds *“—the fall (or assimilation to s?) of the 7 is equally well 
comprehensible. 

From the phonetic side, therefore, I do not see any objection 


“‘T leave out details which have been fully dealt with by others, most recently in 
the works by Bacor and Scuusert, quoted here p. $77, n. 25. 

“2 Cf. the Old Tibetan forms lah and nah, mentioned above, and W.GI., pp. 6/7 
and n. 6 on p. 6. 

*8 On da-run and da-dun, see below, p. 384. 

**See the remark on ste, p. 376, n. 16. 

“5 Cf. also W. Gl., Nos. 119 and 143. dro-ba “to be warm” and sro-ba “to warm” 
are not exact parallels, as I consider these to have developed from nro and snro. Cf. 
W. Gl. § 96. I should like to modify *snyrod and *nyrod to *snrod and *nrod respec- 
tively, in view of the reconstruction of the Chinese archaic initial group sn- (sni); cf. 
my paper “ The Reconstruction of Archaic Chinese,” Bull. School Or. Studies, Vol. TX 
(1937-89), pp. 285 etc. 

“° Cf. W.GL., p. 29 and n. 2. Add p. 217, n. 1 to the reference to Bacor’s work. 
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to the proposed etymology. Let us now discuss the semantic side. 
Since drum is explained as “ vicinity, place near,” the meaning 
of *dru would be “ near.” But as our suffix clearly occurs in the 
meanings “to, into, in,” e.g., chur or mer mchon-ba (to jump 
into the water, or fire) , a development from the meaning “ near” 
seems out of the question. 

However, I do not think that dru meant primarily “ vicinity.” 
To answer the question as to its original meaning we must turn 
to drums which is obviously a derivative of drui.*" 

Druvs is an ancient word for “ root ” (noted as such by Tibetan 
lexicographers) ,** and I suppose that “ root,” or “ bottom, lower 
end ” was also the original meaning of drun.*® Curiously enough, 
a similar meaning (“bottom”) is to be found in Csoma’s Diction- 
ary (p. 65), side by side with the equivalents “nearness, side.” °° 
It is well known that drum appears regularly as translation of 
Sanskrit mila in the case of vrikshamiile (sin-gi drun-na) ,* and 
it may be noted that Sanskrit mila has likewise developed the 
meaning “ immediate neighbourhood ” from the meaning “ root.” 
I found druz-nas (not druns-nas) in connection with gcod in the 
meaning “ to cut entirely ” (litt.: “from the root ”), where also 
rtsad-nas gcod-pa can be used.*? And in like manner the common 
Tibetan word for “root ” rtsa (of which the rtsad just quoted 


‘7 On the final s, see below, p. 385. 

“SCf. p. 13B of the Tibetan-Mongolian work, quoted p. 375, n. 15 (druns-pa 
nyag = rtsa-ba nag). 

“° The obvious Chinese etymological equivalent is chung Fi “ middle,” ancient t‘iung. 
But having undergone a different semantic development—cf. Tibetan mthil “ bottom, 
centre,” and below, p. 383, n. 59. It cannot be quoted in support. 

5° JASCHKE obviously did not take over this meaning from Csoma because he con- 
sidered it wholly unfounded. In other cases well-founded meanings of words, either 
taken over by JAscuke from Csoma and marked “Cs,” or added independently by 
JASCHKE, were left out by S. Ch. Das. I hope to revert to this point on another 
occasion. 

51 Cf. also Mahdévyutpatti (Saxaxk1), No. 8670. Cf. also No. 6879 (Vriksha-talam = 
sin-drun, or, ljon-pahi hog) . 

52 In the Stories of the Matricide and Parricide, translated by L. Feer (Annales du 
Musée Guimet, Vol. V (1833), pp. 94 ete.): Narthang Print, hDul, Vol. Ka, p. 183B1 
dehi mgo drut-nas bead-nas. The preceding version of the story (p. 178A1) has, 
erroneously, I think, drui-pa nas. Drun (not druzs) is also written in both passages 
in the Ms.-Kanjur of the British Museum. 
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is an alternative form) can also be used for “near.” ** In the 
many cases where we find drum for the Sanskrit sakdsa,** the 
Tibetan translators wished apparently to be more polite than their 
Sanskrit original, describing a movement as directed towards “ the 
root ” of a person rather than towards his “ presence” (lit. 
“ visibleness ”’) . 

The meaning “root, bottom” may have been felt by the 
Tibetans in cases where now “ vicinity ” is a loose translation.” 
The weaver in the famous story of the Dzazt lun on whom the 
unfortunate Dandin falls, is not sitting near a wall (dehi drun-na) , 
but “at the foot ” of a wall, as is also to be gathered from the 
Chinese version which has ch‘iang hsia i F 5" Drut is often used 
with words where, from the context, or by the nature of things, 
only the lower end can be meant. If an axe is placed “ at the 
door” (sgo-drun) , it is only the bottom part of the door which 
can be in question. In the case of persons who appear “ at the 
gate (sgo-drun), it is again the lower part which the Tibetans 
probably had in mind. A further example is zabs, the honorific 
for “foot.” Zabs-druz occurs in addresses of Tibetan letters and 
is then the equivalent (and perhaps even an imitation) of Chinese 
tsu-hsia JE F. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
JASCHKE in his Tibetan-German dictionary of 1871 states that 
drunr conveys a meaning of respect.** This remark which shows 
that JAscuKE too had felt the special meaning of drui,”® fails how- 


53 Cf. for instance the examples in JAscHKE (Dict., 437). 

54Tt regularly occurs so in the Tibetan version corresponding to the Divydvadana. 
That drut is also used for antika can be gathered from the indices by J. Ranper 
(Glossary of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian, and Chinese Versions of the Daga- 
bhimikasitra, 1928, p. 10) and F. Wetter (Index to the Tibetan Translation of the 
Kdsyapaparivarta, 1933, p. 97. 

55 Cf, also Chinese kén hsia f[$ F. I am indebted to Dr. A. Watey for having 
confirmed to me that fff§ not #f$ is the regular form in old prints. 

5° The Mongolian translations also show regularly the “loose ” equivalent “dergede” 
(Cf. Kowatewsk1, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-francais, Vol. III (1849), p. 1776. 

57 Cf. I. J. Scumuwt, Der Weise u. der Thor (St. Petersburg 1843), p. 272, 1. 3 f. b; 
Taishé Tripitaka, Vol. IV, p. 428 b, 1. 26. 

58 Handwérterbuch der Tibetischen Sprache, p. 266: “ Man braucht eg meist in 
ehrendem Sinne; eigentliches Héflichkeitswort wird es aber durch vorgesetztes zabs, 
z. B. in Briefiiberschriften.” 

5° On the other hand, examples can be found where the meaning “ bottom ” is entirely 
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ever to appear in the later English edition of his dictionary. 

No support can be derived from sruf-ba “to guard,” where it 
may even seem more natural that the “guardian” (druz-pa 
“attendante ” is equally inconclusive) is “ near ” somebody rather 
than standing exactly at another person’s feet. 

Da-dun and da-rur, which as alternative forms can very well 
be referred back to an earlier *da-drun,° would require the mean- 
ing “ bottom ” rather than “ side,” as “ up to now” and “ from 
now on ” seem to be the primary meanings. 

As was indicated above, I should like to suggest that the verb 
run-ba “to be fit, suitable, right ” is probably a secondary form 
of drun. If this is so, it is clear that its meaning can have arisen 
only from the meaning “ root,” not from the meaning “ nearness.” 
It would seem to support this etymology that the synonymous 
rigs-pa is also a denominative. The idea “ to be right ” would then 
be either “to be class,” i.e. in accordance with a certain social 
ideal, or “ to be rooted,” i.e. well established (e.g. by tradition, 
custom, law) . 

That, primarily, *dru also meant “root, bottom,” may be in- 
ferred from examples like chur mchoi-ba (to jump into the 
water) , quoted above. The verb hdru-ba, if belonging here, would 
speak in favour of this meaning, because “to dig” would then 
be “to uproot.” It would, however, be necessary to separate 
hdru-ba etymologically from hbru-ba, because the latter has a 
dental secondary form (hbrud-pa) .* 

In like manner in the case of drut, the meaning “ vicinity ” 


out of the question. In the Karmasataka (Freer, Journ. As. [Xme Série, T. XVII [1901], 
p. 473) we have the story of the huntsman who, being thirsty, goes near a well and 
then looks into it: (Narthang Print, hDul, Vol. Sa, p. 139 B, 1. 7) skom gyis gduns 
nas khron pa dehi drun-du son ste/des khron pa dehi nan du bltas na... . 

°° Cf. also da-ste and da-bar. Descoptns has the meaning “ adhuc” side by side with 
“et” and “nunc.” While JAscuKe (Dict., p. 247) notes only the meaning “ still, still 
more ” (also given, e. g., by Grinwepet [Legenden des Naropa, Leipzig 1933, p. 189]), 
the meaning “up to now” can be gathered from an example adduced by him on 


p. 579 of his dictionary s.v. son: da run ia (=lia) ma son (It is not yet past five 
o'clock). 

*! While JAscHKe treats hdru-ba as a secondary form of hbru-ba and notes also 
hdrud-pa as identical with hbrud-pa, hdrud-pa is differentiated as “to polish” from 
hdru-ba “to dig” in Descopin’s dictionary (p. 532). 


j 
1 
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was developed from the meaning “ root ” and gradually seems to 
have overruled this original meaning. A generalized local meaning 
was taken on by *dru. Sometimes we find the same word used 
alternately with *dru, or drun (e.g. sgor or sgo-drun). The pro- 
cess of generalizing the local meaning is strongly reminiscent of 
what we have observed in the case of its antonym la. Both suffixes 
are used to denote the goal of a motion which is imagined either 
above or below a certain level (but is, apparently, never envisaged 
as on the same level). When denoting the place where somebody 
or something is, or something is going on, la and *dru share their 
function with na which they have jointly crowded out in certain 
modern Tibetan dialects.** In some cases ste too seems to concur 
with *dru. There is perhaps hardly any difference between hdi 
lta ste and hdi Itar.* 


5. s and Its Combination with na and la 


The suggestion that “ the suffix of the agent is probably identi- 
cal” with the final s of nas and las, was, as far as I can see, first 
made by Professor Sten Konow in his sketch of the Tibetan lan- 
guage which is embodied in the Linguistic Survey of India. Since 
nas and las have an ablatival meaning, it would seem in keeping 
with this suggestion that s itself had developed the meaning of 
agency (and instrumentality) from an original ablatival meaning, 
just as in Latin the function of instrumentality was taken over by 
the ablative case. As na means “in,” and la meant, at least pri- 
marily, “ above,” the two suffixes would have to be differentiated 
as “from within ” and “ from above.” ' 

While I believe that the differentiation of meaning can still, at 
least to a certain degree, be observed in Tibetan texts along the 
lines indicated above *°—one would, for instance, probably find 
only khun-nas “ from the hole,” as opposed to rta-las “ from the 
horse ”—the etymology for our suffix which I am going to suggest, 
presupposes a different linguistic development. I should like to 


®2 See above. 

°8 See above about da-run and da-ste. 

** Vol. III, P. I (1903), p. 27. 

°° On the differentiation between las and nas cf. also Bacor, op. cit., p. 206. 
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explain the s as shortened from either sa in the meaning “ place,” 
or from so, which is a derivative of sa. The word so, which was 
mentioned above (p. 374) as the etymon of soz, has already been 
referred back to sa by JAscHkeE (Dict., p. 578), who adduces its 
occurrence in the phrase sor-bzag-pa “to put in its place ” and in 
the compounds vian-so “hell,” °* ra/-so “proper place,” and 
hkhrul-so “locus errandi, mistake,” to which ba7-so “tomb,” 
brat-so “ brisket,” nam-so, or nabs-so “ sixth nakshatra,” chad-so 
“limited term,” thad-so “opposite place,” gtad-so “ refuge,” 
chu-so “ urinary organs,” sia sor “ in the first place ” and rtii-sor 
“ furthermore ” (?)°’ may be added. Furthermore, it is certainly 
the word so “ place ” which we meet reduplicated as so so in the 
meaning “ separately, singly.” °* 

To discuss first the phonetic side of our etymology, we must 
suppose the early loss of the final vowel, which was either a, or o. 
We have just observed, in the case of the preceding suffix, the loss 
of win ru. If we take into account that our suffix (apart from la 
and na) is appended chiefly to the “ genitival ” suffix (gyi, kyi, yi, 
hi) , an exact parallel can be adduced in the so-called “ gerundial ” 
particle gyin, kyin. This consists, as will be discussed more in 
detail in a paper on the Tibetan pronouns to be published soon 
elsewhere, of the same “ genitival ” suffix and the suffix na “ in,” 
shortened to n. 

We shall discuss below the shortening of la and na to / and n 
respectively in combination with some other suffixes. Moreover, 
we observe the loss of final a and e in a number of Tibetan bi- 
syllables, especially when they are used in compounds: We have 
bu-ga and bug “ hole,” lco-ga and Icog “ lark,” nya-ga and nyag 
“ steelyard,” da-ra and dar “ buttermilk,” sgom-na and sgon “ egg,” 
za-la and zal “clay,” and tha-ga-pa “weaver” side by side with 


‘inferior place” s.v. so. 


°° JAscHKE explains this word as “ hell” s.v. nan, and as 


He also refers to ran son (p. 101). For the latter compound cf. Mahdvyutpatti (ed. 
Sakak1), No. 4747. 

°? JASCHKE refers from sfa-sor to rtii-sor in his dictionary, but fails to explain this 
compound; s. v. rtin. 

®° Cf. the distributive usage of reduplication in re re. For a similar usage in Chinese 
cf., for instance, C. W. Matesr, A Course of Mandarin Lessons, Shanghai 1900, Lesson 
LXVII (Distribution by Repetition), p. 167. 
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hthag-pa “ to weave,” and bon-chog “ ceremony of the Bonpos ” 
side by side with cho-ga-pa “ the performer of such ceremony,” or 
we have yig-ge and yig “ letter,” lhag-ge and lhag-pa “ superior,” 
lhan-ne and lhan-lhan “ clear,” gsal-le-ba and gsal-ba “to be 
clear,” or cho-lo and chol “ dice.” 

From the ‘syntactical point of view the frequent usage of the 
“ genitival ” suffix mentioned above would speak in favor of our 
suffix being originally a noun. We have, however, still to discuss 
the semantic side. Nas khyi-la rdun would then mean: “ I-place 
dog-upon beat ” (or “ beat-ing ”) . This evokes at once the parallel 
of English by, originally meaning “ near” (cf. German bez), as a 
preposition of agency. We must, therefore, infer for our suffix 
that the idea of agency was at first not expressed, but only implied 
by it. And the same would be true of the ablatival meaning of nas 
and las. Moreover, we must keep in mind that with certain verbs 
(e. g. those of borrowing, or buying) the indication of the place 
where this action occurs is as justifiable as the ablatival structure 
which is preferred by Indo-European languages. That neither las 
nor nas had, in accordance with our etymology, originally any 
ablatival meaning may perhaps account for the not infrequent 
use of las and nas in cases where one would rather expect na and 
la.’ Also the meaning “ among ” of las will perhaps be understood 
more easily, if we refer it back to our etymology. 

The analysis of the suffixes nas and las may also be supported 
by the fact that, in the case of the former, the order of the suffixes 
can be inverted: des-na exists as well as de-nas.” 

A last argument in favour of our etymology may be derived 
from a look at the part played by final s in Tibetan word-formation. 
The suffixes nas and las, which we can translate as “ in-place ” and 
“ above-place,” have their counterparts in the words yas “ above- 
place” and mas “ below-place,” of which yas is explained by 
JASCHKE as “ above” and “from above,” and mas as “ below ” 
and “ downwards.” While nas does not occur as an independent 
word, an obvious derivative gnas exists both as a noun in the 


*° Cf., for instance, H. Becxn, Beitrage zur tibetischen Grammatik (Abhandl. Kgl. 
Preuss. Akad. Wiss. Phil.-hist. K]. 1908, Anhang, Abh. ID), p. 17, n. 5. 
7° On the “ Bisuffixes ” see below, p. 389. 
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meaning “ place,” and as a verb in the meaning “ to be in a place.’ 
Gnas has its counterpart in gyas “right” (as opposed to gyon 
“left ”). In like manner as gnas literally means “ in-place,” gyas 
literally means “ high place ” with a semantic development which 
has parallels in the Scandinavian words for “ right.” ™ 

It would fall outside the scope of this paper to discuss in full how 
far it is possible to refer back to so or sa final s in other Tibetan 
derivatives. We see, however, two groups in which this seems 
possible. The first consists of nominal derivatives: zabs “ depth ” 
can be well explained as “ deep place,” nags “ forest ” as “ dark 
place,” or dbus “ middle ” as “ head-place.” ** The two words for 
“ side ” ros and phyogs (the latter with the secondary form logs“) 
may primarily mean “ face-place ” and “ hand-place,” “* the latter 
to be referred directly to a derivative phyog™ (log) of phyag 
(lag) . It would furthermore seem to support our etymology that 
in the case of words denoting location we have side by side forms 
with and without final s of nearly or entirely identical meaning, 
as we have assumed in the case of dru’ and drums, and as we can 
observe with khov “ inside ” and khons “ middle,” or khun “ hole ” 
and khuzs “ mine.” 

The other group of -s-derivatives is of verbal origin. In addition 
to a mere local meaning—as in sems “ thinking place = mind,” rjes 
“ leaving-behind-place ** = track,” skyabs “ protecting-place ™ = 


. 


protection,” subs (for primary sugs"*) “entering place = sheath, 


™ Swedish héger, Norwegian hggr, etc. Gyon “left” is a derivative of yo “ oblique.” 
On the semantic development cf. the thesis (Upsala 1907) by D. Fryxuunp, Les 
changements de signification des expressions de droite et de gauche dans les langues 
romanes, et spécialement en Frangais. The author wishes, however, to explain Swedish 
héger differently. 

72 Cf. the etymology of “capital.” Dbu too can mean “ middle.” 

78 On phyogs and logs, phyag and lag cf. W.Gl., pp. 12 and 31. 

74 Cf. the similar development in English, on all hands, on the one hand etc. 

78 Cf. ro which, on its part, is a derivative of *va as existing in sna. 

7° This meaning seems to be behind rje “to barter” and rjed “ to forget.” For the 
latter word and meaning JAscHKE has already referred to lus-pa “to remain behind, 
to be forgotten.” 

There is also the variant skyobs “help, assistance” which would correspond to 
the “ present ” skyob. 

78 Cf. mdzub which WoLFENDEN was certainly right in considering a secondary form 
of mdzug and which he referred back to Adzugs-pa. Cf. his article in Language IV 
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case etc.,” stegs “ putting-on-place * = table, stool, etc.,” hdoms 
“coming-together (of thighs) -place = pudenda,—a more abstract 
meaning “ opportunity, occasion” would here have to be assumed 
in a number of cases: zas “ eating opportunity = food,” gos “ cloth- 
ing opportunity * = clothes,” ltas “seeing opportunity = sign, 
omen,” gros “ going opportunity = advice.” ** The same semantic 
development * can also be observed with sa itself when preceded 
by verbs, as is shown by the examples adduced by JAScHKE in his 
dictionary (p. 569). But, of course, examples where sa shows a 
purely local meaning in the combinations will also be found, as 
e.g. hgol-sa— place where two roads separate,” or hdus-sa— 
“meeting place.” * 


6. Combinations of Suffixes 


Dr. P. Corpier, in his Cours de Tibétain classique ** was the 
first, I believe, to draw attention to the combination of two suffixes, 
which he calls “ bisuffixes.” ** Some of them we may, according to 


(1928), p. 278 and his note in JRAS 1937, p.627.—I found sugs for subs in the story 
quoted above, p. 382, n. 52 (Narthang Print, hDul, Vol. Ka, pp. 178A1 and 183B1). 
Cf. also sbubs for sbugs (belonging with bu-ga, hbugs-pa, etc.) 

7° Cf. above, p. 377. The meaning “to put on” for *séeg is, of course, as con- 
jectural as the verb itself. 

°° The actual verbs known so far are gon-pa and bgo-ba. 

81 Cf, the etymology of “ method.” Hgros occurs as “ going, walking.” 

82. Cf, French il y a lieu de le dire, where liew assumes the meaning of “ occasion.” 
A similar development can be observed with Chinese so Jf “place.” Cf. my paper 
“* Has the Chinese Language Parts of Speech?” (Transactions of the Philological Society, 
1937), p. 106 where this development has been touched upon. 

8 A very interesting extension of this latter usage exists in modern Tibetan, as can 
be gathered from a note in Professor Bacot’s Slokas grammaticauz de Thonmi Sambhota 
(p. 207, n. 2). While speaking of “un véritable locatif spatial (qui) remplace le datif 
verbal dans le langage du Tibet oriental: sa, lieu, et non la, pour. Exemple: hgro sa, 
pour aller,” he goes on to say: “ Ce locatif verbal forme des substantifs: hgro sa, chemin.” 

54 Hanoi 1907/8 (lithographed) . 

85P. 25. In view of the rarity of Corprer’s work, I reproduce here his list of 
bisuffixes, leaving out examples and replacing the Greek letters by figures: 

1. Suf. génitif suivi d’un suf. allatif: kyi, gyi, etc. +la 
2. Suf. génitif suivi d’un suf. illatif: kyi, gyi, etc.+r 
8. Suf. instrumental suivi d’un suf. inessif: kyis, gyis, etc.+na 
4. Suf. élatif suivi d’un suf. génitif: nas + kyi 
5. Suf. élatif suivi d’un suf. instrumental: nas + kyis 
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our analysis, call “ trisuffixes,” or if we accept the denomination 
suffix for the genitival kyi, gyi etc., he may even speak of “ quadri- 
suffixes.” 

Without discussing Corprer’s list of bisuffixes any further, I 
should like to conclude this article with three bisuffixes which 
have so far not been recognised as such, viz. la + ste, na + du, and 
na + ste. 

The first of these three combinations I find in the “ conjunc- 
tion” gal-te. From the phonetic point of view, we observe here 
the same shortening of la > 1, as in tha-mal-pa “ vulgar,” developed 
from tha-ma-la-pa.** The first component of gal-te is the inter- 
rogative and relative pronoun ga which is to the more common 
gan, what na is to nav.*" As is well known, the condition proper 
in the Tibetan clause of condition is expressed by the suffix na 
added to the verb. The addition of gal-te, which one may call 
optional, may be explained by the desire of the Tibetan translator 
to cover the Sanskrit yadi by a special word. I even suppose that 
gal-te was modeled after yadi, of which it is the most common 
equivalent. In using ga the Tibetans probably tried to render the 
Sanskrit pronominal ya-, imitating at the same time the peculiar 
“ relatival ” use of yadi. In support of this theory I refer to ci-ste 
consisting of another pronoun and the suffix ste, which is some- 
times used for gal-te.** 

The pronoun ga is also the first component of a syntactical 
structure exhibiting the second combination, na+du. Instead of 
the very common sentence rgyal-po gati-na-ba * der son (“he 
went to the place where the king was”) we find not quite infre- 


6. Suf. élatif suivi d’un suf. illatif: nas + su 

7. Suf. ablatif suivi d’un suf. inessif: las + na 

8. Suf. illatif suivi d’un suf. génitif: tu, du, ete. + gyi, ete. 
9. Suf. illatif suivi d’un suf. instrumental: tu, du, etc. + gyis, ete. 
10. Suf. illatif suivi d’un suf. allatif: tu, du, etce.+la 

11. Suf. illatif suivi d’un suf. inessif: tu, du, ete. +na 

12. Suf. illatif suivi d’un suf. élatif: tu, du, etc. + nas 

18. Suf. illatif suivi d’un suf. illatif: tw + tu 

°° Cf. JAscuKeE, Dict., p. 227. 

87 This will be discussed more in detail in another article. 

®§ Cf. JAscuKeE, Dict., p. 140. 

°° Or ga na ba der, or even ga na bar. 
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quently the structure rgyal-pohi gan-du son. The analysis can 
hardly be doubtful. We observe the shortening of na > n,°° as we 
have seen la shortened to | in gal-te, and we find again that the 
two suffixes are appended to ga, instead of gaz.** The literal 
translation “ king’s what-in (= whereabouts) -towards went ” does 
not present us with any difficulty from the point of view of in- 
telligibility. As is known, the Tibetan dictionaries enter gan as 
a noun with the meaning “ nearness,” * but it can be gathered 
from them at the same time that this “noun” occurs only in 
combination with suffixes, such as du and nas. Gan-nas would 
show us ga followed by a “ trisuffix,” and would be another com- 
bination which is not included in CorptsEr’s list. 

A pronoun, though not one so far recognised as such, is also 
the first component of our third combination, na + ste. I am refer- 
ring to ho which is generally described as “ final particle,” and to 
its occurrence in hon-te. While I must reserve to the paper men- 
tioned above the proof for the statement that ho is a demon- 
strative pronoun and that ho-na, therefore, means “ this-in = under 
these circumstances,” it is clear that the suffix ste, which, as we 
have seen, can imply the meaning of “ addition,” ** would concur 
in emphasizing the reference made by ho-na to a preceding state- 
ment of facts. The use of hon-te (lit. “this-in-upon”) seems 
therefore quite justified both in connection with a concessive han 
“also” in hon-tai (= ho-na-ste-han) , then alternating with hon- 
kyan (= ho-na-kyan), and in double questions. To take the ex- 
ample included in Descopins’ dictionary (p. 900) for the latter 
case, in the sentence gson-nam hon-te si-ham ci (“Is he alive or 
dead?) hon-te serves as “ conjunction ” in the proper meaning of 
the word, in order to join together the two queries between which 
ci invites us to choose: “ Alive?, this-in-upon = thereto-added, 
dead? which? 


®° See also shortening na>n in gyin, mentioned above. 

®1So gan-du must not be confused with gan-du. 

°2 JiscuKe, Dict., p. 66; Descopins (Dict., p. 145) gives adverbial equivalents. 
°8 See p. 376. 
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An Album of Chinese Bamboos; a Study of a Set of Ink-Bamboo 
Drawings, A.D. 1785. By William Charles Wuite. The 
University of Toronto Press, 1939. 


This second study from the Royal Ontario Museum of Archae- 
ology sets a high standard of beauty. The twelve paintings that 
form its basis have been surrounded with all the perfection of 
modern typographic art. Enlarged reproductions of details and 
of the seals and inscriptions make possible a closer appreciation 
than usual of the painter’s workmanship. Not content with offer- 
ing a simple exhibition, the author has added a wealth of in- 
formation on the place of the bamboo in Chinese life and thought. 
In refraining from subjective appraisal, and in seriously attempt- 
ing to relate the objects to the natural and social environment of 
the painter, the author, it strikes us, has treated Chinese art as it 
ought to be treated. It is precisely because these many excellences 
of the work will be so readily recognized * that this reviewer feels 
he may fairly call attention to less happy aspects of the publica- 
tion. Since a substantial portion of the book consists of trans- 
lations, it becomes necessary to compare these with the originals, 
as a result of which some fundamental questions arise regarding 
the method and aim of translation from the Chinese. 

The rendering of Chinese poetry into western languages has its 
unquestioned difficulties. The concise and allusive character of 
the text presents us often with a succession of images whose con- 
nection must be formed in the mind of the reader. For this reason 
it is never necessary for the translator to apologize for the lack of 
literalness in his translation. For this reason, too, there need not 
be only one possible translation, so that the translator must be 
granted a certain immunity from criticism. But the process can- 
not be wholly anarchistic, and at least one principle may be agreed 


*Since this went to press my attention has been called to the careful review by 
Professor Duyvenpak, TP 35.376-385. Some of the same errors noted here have 
already received comment there. 
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on, namely, that the translation must make sense. This follows 
from the assumption that the translator has found sense in the 
original, failing which it becomes questionable whether the job 
was worth doing. 

From the many poems which the author has here rendered with 
an eye to “accuracy of meaning, and the expression of Chinese 
feeling and spirit” (Preface, xi), we select a short one by the 
famous poet, Li Po: 


Tue Kinp GRANDMOTHER BAMBOO 


In the Tang-t‘u district is a mountain called the Kind Grand- 
mother Mountain, the bamboos of which are famous for flute- 
making. 

The wild bamboos that grow up in the rocks. 
Retain the mists, and reflect the river islets. 


The azure tint that dyes the greenish wave, 
Is the hollow sound of the morning cold. 


The song of the dragon I have not yet heard, 
And the melody of the phoenix ought to be good. 


The “ Withered Willow of P‘u ” should not be learnt; 
Yet the chaste heart will always guard itself. 
(An Album of Chinese Bamboos, pp. 40-41) 


It does not require a knowledge of Chinese to divine that some- 
thing here is grievously askew. Four less congruous couplets it 
would be difficult to assemble outside of the pages of Alice in 
Wonderland. Yet this is in face of the plain statement of Li Po 
that he is writing a poem about a particular kind of bamboo used 
in making musical instruments. After the first couplet, the reader 
will be hard put to it to find any relevance to that subject or, for 
that matter, any coherence in the lines themselves. The gist of the 
second couplet is that a color effect observed in water is actually 
a sound produced by absence of heat,—a transmutation of the 
physical world to raise the hair of even the most fantastic Chinese 
alchemist. The third couplet speculates about animal noises, 
while the last ends on an obscure moral note. 
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We are not trying here to ridicule, but to emphasize the sad 
fact that the whole translation is nonsense of the first order. And 
while the writing of original nonsense may be a supreme art, it is 
denied to the translator, who takes upon himself in some measure 
a responsibility for the reputation of the artist whom he under- 
takes to introduce to others. It must be obvious that the poem 
as presented could not have been written by Li Po. The question 
is then, what did Li Po write? To answer this, we must go back 
to his text: 

SrRaet FARE 


BERK ii Me 
HE“ ARS J oh % ME oF 
ASigA AHORA R 


The evolution of this into the rendering that we have already 
quoted is of particular interest because it contravenes a general 
principle of Chinese grammar. Of all the elements felt to be indis- 
pensable in a western proposition or sentence, Chinese is most 
“careless” about the subject. A large percentage of ordinary 
conversation lacks it, and in fine prose it is frequently absent. 
The feeling of the writer seems to be that the reader should be 
able to hold the subject in mind without constant help from him, 
and this especially in a short poem where it has been prefixed in a 
way that might be expected to keep it permanently in view. The 
chief error of the translator has been the introduction of various 
irrelevant subjects. Conversely, the chief improvement to be made 
is a remarkably simple one, since it requires only that the Kind 
Grandmother Bamboo be accepted as the grammatical subject of 
all four couplets. Starting from this point of view, we immediately 
reach the following for our second couplet: * 


Its (the bamboo’s) green falls on the deepest wave, 

Its clear notes have something of the morning cold. 
And while this may not be science, it is at least understandable 
poetry. 


*The only suggestion we have to make about the first couplet is that the word 
translated “ reflect ” more commonly means “is reflected ” or “casts a shadow on.” 
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The relevance of the next couplet depends on the fact that 
* dragon singing” is a term for the music of the long flute, while 
“ phoenix singing” describes that of the shang, or pipes. (Cf. 
T2u-hai for details) 


When it (the bamboo) gives out dragon sounds (i. e., when 
played as a flute) , it is like nothing ever heard before, 
When it pipes phoenix music, it is supremely beautiful. 


The objectionable “ Willow of P‘u” is merely a kind of pussy- 
willow, used through centuries of Chinese literature as a symbol 
of premature decay. (Again T'z‘ti-hat) 


It (the Kind Grandmother Bamboo) has not learned to 
wither like the willow, 
Its clean heart is forever kept. 


Thus the three couplets describe the color, the resonance, and the 
durability of a species of bamboo that is especially adapted for 
flutes, just as L1 Po promised they would in his introductory note. 

Space forbids an examination of the remaining poems, most of 
which appear to have rather more coherence than the one dis- 
cussed. It would be unfair to confine ourselves to a criticism of 
the author’s treatment of poetic material, since his more important 
aim was “to test the usefulness of the Chinese Library of the 
Museum in research of a literary-historical nature ” (Preface, xi) , 
and research may be expected to deal largely with facts. For such 
research Chinese offers materials unparalleled in any other of the 
world’s literatures, and the student with a good library at his 
command may spend days or weeks tracking down minutiae. 
Obviously the pressure of time makes it necessary to exercise a 
sense of proportion, and no one who hopes to publish during his 
lifetime can expect to be exhaustive on every detail. But this 
makes it all the more imperative that there be some agreement 
on minimal standards, and we feel that there might be a general 
willingness to accept the following requirements: that Chinese 
words be correctly transliterated, and that names and dates be 
properly identified. 

For most problems of this sort no elaborate research library is 


13 
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essential. The basic tools are four works which can stand, and 
should stand, on every student’s desk: 


A. Tz‘i-hai #¥#, most recent of the smaller encyclopaedias, 
improving in details, though not in bulk, on the better- 
known Tz‘ii-yiian WEE. 

B. Chung-kuo jén-ming ta-tz‘i-tien PBAGAER , a dic- 
tionary of biography. 

C. Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta-tz‘i-tien PRETMEAK 
a dictionary of place names. 

D. Li-tai ming-jén nien-p'u EK A465, one of several good 
compilations of the known dates for individuals. (Com. 
Press edition) 


None of these books is a final authority, but they are all con- 
venient first references. To illustrate their use in elementary re- 
search we select a dozen problems found between pages 16 and 
27 of An Album of Chinese Bamboos. 


1. “Pao T‘ing Po was born about the year 1725 and died in his 
eighty-seventh year. . .. Somewhere about 1808, when he 
was eighty-six years old, he was given the chii-jén rank.... 
His death occurred the following year.” (page 16, lines 16 ff.) 


These dates clearly cannot be made to harmonize. If Pao died 
in 1809 at the age of 87 (sui) , then his birth-year can be found by 
subtracting 86 from this date, giving us 1723, and not “ about the 
year 1725.” If we refer to tool B, we find the name of Pao 
T‘ing-po M3ET8 on page 1629, row 3, with the information that 
he was given the chii-jen degree “ during the Chia-ch‘ing period ” 
34'P | Now 1808 is the exact middle of that period, but the 
expression “ during” cannot be construed so precisely as to en- 
able us to reckon other dates from it. We need here to make 
use of tool D which, in the absence of an index, requires the 
student to run through the pages in the general neighborhood of 
the dates sought. Having located the Chia-ch‘ing period in volume 
5, he will readily find a record of Pao’s death on p. 101. Working 
backwards, he comes to the entry regarding his birth on p. 82. The 
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dates given are 1728-1814, hence all three of the statements quoted 
above require correction. 


2. “... was once sent with Ch‘un Kuan as an envoy ten 
thousand miles away to a northern region” JA#’H RUS 
HARBAE (20.6 f.) 


Whenever the presence of a personal name is suspected in a 
text, one will do well to check immediately with tool B. Here we 
not only discover no Ch‘un Kuan, but find no example of the use 
of Ch‘un as a surname. In tool A we find a detailed discussion of 
the term ch‘un-kuan as a popular appellation for the Board of 
Rites. This gives us an opportunity to restore the following ex- 
pression, érh-ch‘ing, which the translator has passed over in silence, 
but which tool A defines as an appellation for a vice-president in 
one of the six boards. Then since the first character may mean 
“as,” though never “ with ” in the sense of accompaniment, the 
first half of our expression is clearly “as a vice-president of the 
Board of Rites,” and the personal name vanishes. This is as far 
as one can go with the elementary tools, but reference to the 
dynastic histories, which belongs, perhaps, to a more difficult level 
of research, elicits the fact that when Li K‘an was sent on his 
mission to Annam he did hold the official rank indicated. Yiian 
History 209 (K‘ai-ming ed. 6594. 2) . 

3. Any considerable journey of a Chinese envoy northward 
from the court of Kublai Khan would seem surprising. Li K‘an’s 
most important mission, as all his biographers agree, was to 
Annam, in the opposite direction. Since it is conceivable that 
pei-ching is a place-name, we refer to tool C, where we find it on 
p. 187.3, with a cross-reference to Pi-ching JE#*, p. 161.4, and 
the very welcome location “in southern Annam.” Unfortunately, 
as an official name Pei-ching apparently ended in the T<ang 
dynasty, while it does not in any case seem to have been a place 
of sufficient importance to be the goal of L1 K‘an’s mission. But 
tool C gives an etymology, real or fancied, that provides us with 
the key to the problem. The name Pei-ching was given, it is said, 
because the place was so far south that people had to “ look out 
of the north side of the house to see the sun! ” Thus pei-ching has 
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somewhat the connotation of “the antipodes,” and is an appro- 
priate term for the extreme southern regions, to which Li K‘an did 


in fact go. 

4. “Pai Lo-t‘ien” ASK (20.11) 

While the translator may have felt it to be unnecessary, it might 
help the general reader to have the identification here with the 
poet, Po Chii-i, whose poem “ Night Snow ” faces the frontispiece. 
The identification of “fancy names” can be readily made with 
the help of the appended I-ming piao #44 in tool B. 


5. “a stone carving after Wang Yu-ch‘éng of the K‘ai Yiian 
period (A. D. 713-742)” AZAR (27.3 f.) 

As in the preceding example, use of the appendix in tool B 
results in the identification here of a famous poet, Wane Wei 
“E#é. His dates are found in tool D, ch. 2, pp. 65, 86, to be A. D. 
701-761, not 699-759, as given on p. 40 of Chinese Bamboos. The 
last year of the K‘ai-yiian period should be 741. After these cor- 
rections have been made, it is clear that the expression “ of the 
K‘ai Yiian period ” refers not to the artist, but to the carving, as 
indeed it must for grammatical reasons. 

6. “two famous scholars of the Sung Chin Dynasties ” (25. 19) 

Hvance Shan-ku WWF, by use of tool B, is identified as HUANG 
T‘ing-chien 3¢8£"%, whose dates, including the day and hour of 
birth, are given in tool D, ch. 3, pp. 54, 78, as 1045-1105. This 
identification appears here and there in Chinese Bamboos, though 
Hvuance Shan-ku has the dates 1045-1105 on p. 52, while Huanc 
T‘ing-chien has the dates 1050-1110 on p. 44. In any case, he was 
a contemporary and close friend of Su Shih (Tung-p‘o), and 
neither had anything to do with the Chin dynasty, which has made 
its intrusion here through an incorrect division of the phrases in 
the text. 

7. “Fang Lang, named Ju-tung, of Shih Mén” APSA AR 

(21. 20 f.) 

The 4th character in the text is read lan, not lang, and the 6th 
is hsiin, not tung. Reference to tool B discloses no person with 
the name Fane Lan, but on p. 65. 2 is the name Fane Hsiin for a 
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poet and painter whose home was in Shih-mén. His tzt is there 
given as Lan-shih Mt, the Lan-ju of Pao’s text apparently being 
a variant form. 


8. “Po Chi-fu of Hsien-yii #F FARR (26.32) 


As a place-name Hsien-yii is unknown to tool C, nor does Po 
appear as a surname in tool B. On the other hand, Hsien-yii was 
the surname of ten persons listed on p. 1709 of the latter tool. 
Among them one soon notes Hsien-yt Shu #F#, who lived 
during the Yiian dynasty. His tz was Po-chi, and he was one 
of the leading poets and painters of the period. His dates are given 
in D, ch. 4, pp. 35, 56, as 1257-1302. Thus the place-name vanishes 
into a surname, and fu is no part of the name, but a honorific term. 


9. “the pen of a Tung of the Nan History (seventh century 
B.C.)” BRZ# (24. 22) 

A Nan History of the 7th century B. C. is not generally known 
to bibliographers. On the other hand, tool A defines the expression 
“Nan Tung ” as a descriptive term for accurate historical writing, 
derived from the names of two famous historians of the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu period, Nan-shih M32 and Tung Hu #40, 


10. “Séng Méng-hsiu ” (#3 (27. 18) 

Reference to tool B shows that Séng was never a surname. It 
means “ Buddhist monk,” and is often prefixed to their religious 
names. 

11. “Mr. Chan Yu” ¥fWF7t4E (24.34) 

No authority can be found in tool A for the pronunciation chan, 
which should be t‘an in the 3rd tone. Tool B gives no evidence of 
this having ever been a surname. In any case, the term hsien-shéng 
in classical Chinese is most frequently attached to a man’s hao. 
T‘an-yu does not appear as a hao in the appendix to tool B, so 
that elementary research must stop with this. 


12. “studied the art under the master Huang Hua the Old 
Man” #RMBRELA (25. 2) 

For “ the master,” under whom T“an-yu studied, the translation 

should be “ his father,” as given in tool A. Huang-hua is found 
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in the appendix to B, and identified as the hao of Wang T‘ing-yiin 
ERE%5. His brief biography in B, p. 113.2, makes no mention of 
his son, but we may at least assume that “ Mr. Chan Yu ” had 
the family name of Wang. His father’s dates are given in tool D, 
ch. 3, p. 105 and ch. 4, p. 16, as 1156-1202. If we go beyond the 
elementary level to dynastic histories, we find at the end of his 
biography in the Chin History, ch. 126 (KM ed. 6110.3), the 
statement that his son, Wang Man-ch‘ing -%2B%, had the hao 
T‘an-yu, and was an able poet and calligrapher. 

A study of the foregoing examples shows how important is the 
regular checking of names and dates. Fine Chinese writing will 
contain allusive and poetic passages which one may well despair 
of ever understanding, but the factual material can generally be 
pinned down. On the whole then, the Album of Chinese Bamboos 
is a disappointment to the student of Chinese, since it illustrates 
how far from elementary competence the sinological field seems 
to be. We have expressed our disappointment at such length not 
from petulance or animosity, but from the conviction that the 
remedy lies not too far to seek. However mysterious and im- 
penetrable the Chinese jungle may have appeared to the early 
missionaries, its underbrush has been somewhat cleared by gen- 
erations of devoted scholars, and pathways have been opened here 
and there. But these ways are nothing else than methods, and 
those that serve the translator best are the methods of philology. 
We have in this review called attention to no error that cannot 
be easily corrected through a simple application of the tools and 
methods that are already available. To ignore these tools because 
they may be still imperfect is only to postpone the improvement 
that can come to them solely through use. As long as there are 
problems in the Chinese language, the output of each translator 
must be judged less on its artistic and popular appeal, and more 
on its use of, and contribution to a sure, scientific, philological 
method. 


GrorcE A. KENNEDY 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Intensive Instruction in 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
SUMMER, 1941 


Cornett University, Irwaca, N. Y. 


For eight weeks during the Summer of 1941 there will be offered 
at Cornell University, under the sponsorship of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, intensive instruction in the Chinese 
and Japanese languages, as follows: 


1. CurnesE for beginners. 


2. ApvANCED CHINESE, with particular emphasis on tech- 
nical linguistic phenomena. 


3. JAPANESE for those with some knowledge of Chinese. 


Dr. Grorce A. Kennepy, of Yale University, will be in charge 
of the work in Chinese, and Dr. Epwin O. RetscHauer, of 
Harvard University, of that in Japanese. 


The total cost of attendance, including tuition, lodging, board, 
and registration fees, will be about $150 for the eight weeks. 


Some scholarship assistance will be available. 


For particulars, address: 


Mr. Mortimer GRAVES, 
Administrative Secretary, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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As this issue goes to press the Editors learn with deepest regret 
that Professor Marcel GRANET died sometime in December, 1940. 
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